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DAS BILD, 


A TRAGEDY, JN FIVE ACTS, FROM THE GERMAN OF ERNEST HOUWALD. 


Tue modern dramatists of Germany 


havelately been accused, and we fear but 
too justly, of the besetting sins of man- 
nerism and mechanism ; of substitu- 
ting to the bombastic inflation of their 
Sentimental, and the revolting extra- 
vagance of their Satanic school, either 
mere trelo-dramatic “soundand fury,” 
or a puerile imitation of the gloomy fa- 
talism of antiquity—bearing to the tre- 
mendous realities of its awful proto- 
type no more resemblance than the 
fantastic nightmare of some visionary 
dreamer, to the terrible .peine forte et 
dure of our own exploded criminal 
code. 

Acquiescing, as we do, though in a 
modified degree, and with splendid 
exceptions, in the justice of this cri- 
tique on what have been termed the 
playwrights of Germany, we are the 
more disposed to fulfil our intention of 
submitting to the fiat of the English 
reader another favourite modern Ger- 
man drama, whose faults (to which we 
do not pretend to be insensible) are at 
least of a totally opposite class from 
those ascribed to its contemporaries, 
while it has beauties sige 4 sufficient 
to palliate, if not justify, the hazard- 
ous singularity of its construction. 

It is the shrewd remark of a period- 
ical critic on a late work of English 
fiction, “ that it belongs to that advan- 
ced period of literature, when the in- 
cidents of invention somewhat ex- 
hausted, make authors turn to senti- 
ment, rather than adventure, and feel- 
ings are more dwelt upon than facts.” 
Such a period there unquestionably 
is in the hterature of all countries ; 
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but, however successful the experi- 
ment of a detailed analysis of human 
feelings, almost unsupported by inci- 
dent, may have frequently proved in 
the tales or novels of a refined 

its application to the drama would, a 
priori, be declared not only hazardous, 
but fatal; and a tragedy without 
events be pronounced as unfit for dra- 
matic representation as a disembodied 
spirit for the intercourse and collision 
of the “ working-day world” we live 
in. 

On the stage, we have no doubt, it 
would be found so—and it is not in 
that capacity we p to treat the 
exquisite poem which forms the sub- 
ject of this article ; thongh (notwith- 
standing a portentous length which 
might exhaust even German endu- 
rance) we believe, in the hands of high- 
ly-gifted performers, it would draw 
more legitimate tears than many dra- 
mas ‘‘ horribly stuft with pomp and 
circumstance of war’’—and ‘‘crammed 
out of all reasonable compass” with the 
playwrights’ immemorial properties, 
of ‘ treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

Leaving, however, the debateable 
land of theatrical expediency, to its 
| legitimate arbiters, the managers 
and the public, we shall be content 
to rest on the general grounds of 
truth, nature, and ‘poetry, the claims 
of a hitherto little known—though in 
its own country highly admired, do- 
mestic tragedy. The originality (what- 
ever may be thought of their probabi- 
lity) of the circumstances on which it 
is founded, the deep and lofty interest 
which attaches to several of its dramae 
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tis persone ; and, above all,the beau- 
tiful stream of genuine poetry, which 
runs through almost every scene, will, 
we.trust,. reconcile the reader to linger 
awhile longer with, us.on: its flowery, , 
yet, solemn, margin; than the. brief 
rules of. dramatic, analysis usually re- 

Te. 

. The events which form the basis of 
this five-act tragedy (whose length, 
extending to more than 300 close 
pages, might rather entitle it to the 
name of a dramatic romance) having 
chiefly occurred at a period of sixteen 
years before its commencement, and 
only transpiring as they affect the va- 
rious conduct and feelings of its actors 
—a preliminary sketch, such as is usu- 
ally presented to the reader, becomes 
not only difficult but inexpedient, as 
the whole interest of the play arises 
from the gradual developement and 
bearing of these half-forgotten events 
on the passions, recollections, and de- 
cisions of to-day. The reader must 
therefore be content to accompany us 
through the successive scenés in which 
they are unfolded, and owe his in- 
formation to the same, perhaps, tedi- 
ous process. If he is one who loves 
to jump at a conclusion, and who 
reads the last page of his novel before 
the first—he will do well to leave 
“ Das Bild” to those who have both 
leisure and inclination to follow the 
author in his sad, yet soothing pilgrim- 
age, through those “dark chambers 
of imagery,” the recesses of the human 
heart, with all their shadowy, yet fa- 
miliar forms of lsve; and ambition, 
and sorrow. 

The solemn impression left on the 
mind by the denouement of this tale 
of dottiestic distress, is equally re- 
mote from that gloomy and depress- 


CJuly, 
ing fatalism, which so painfully per- 
vaded the drama.of antiquity, and 
that cold and withering scepticism 
which casts a blight over many of the 
noblest efforts of modern genius—it is 
a subdued and salutary. acquiescence 
in the deeree, which has. made. Peace, 
not Triumph, thehand maid of virtue- 
and Heaven, not Earth, the home of 
happiness. 

The scene is laid (so late 4s the be- 
ginning of the last century) in asplen- 
did baronial castle of German, Switz 
erland, the hereditary domain of the 
Counts Von Norden, and for;many 
years the solitary residence of. their 
supposed last scion, a knight, of the 
Teutonic order, and, as such, devoted 
to celibacy. The play opens with the 
characteristic grumblings of a satur- 
nine old seneschal at the increase of 
trouble and sacrifice of comfort, occa 
sioned by the late unwonted influx of 
guests, whose apparently humble con- 
dition he can by no means reconcile 
with his master’s lavish hospitality, 
and respectful demeanour towards 
them. An Italian, named De Burg, 
and his blind, but still lovely daughter, 
have been for some time inmates.of the 
castle; and the previous evening had 
witnessed the arrival of two more in- 
dividuals of the same country—an art- 
ist of renown named Spinarosa, and 
his youthful pupil Leonhard—from 
whose reception the attendants have 
gathered that the younger is son to 
the blind lady. ; 

In the midst of the chdtelain’s in-« 
dignant mutterings, the latter pair re- 
turn from that morning homage of 
genius at the shrine of nature, to 
which the vicinity of the glorious 
Alps had summoned them. Leonhard, 
a youth of fifteen, thus exclaims ;— 


I.eon. See here what spacious halls! how all around 


Us breathes magnificence ! 


A princely pile ! 


Spin. 
But ah! ‘how nobler far its daring site ! 
It reats its tow’rs amid these rocks and glaciers, 
As if proud man were in his might resolved 
To add his rock to those that spurn the vale. 
Leon. All here is beautiful ! but ’tis not home! 
*Tis true I was a child scarce eight years old 
When led by Pietro into Italy -—— 
Yet are my home’s green lineaments as fresh 
As when first painted on my infant soul ; 
This castle bears them not.—My home lay hid 
In the deep bosom of gigantic oaks, 
That o’er its roof their guardian shadows flung. 
Nor towers, nor gates, nor pinnacles, were there ; 
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With lowly thatch an@ htmble wicket graded, | 
Smiling, yet solitaty, did it stand. , 


The youth goes on to express his regrets at the correspondi charge’ in its 
pam ty wis nd plebeian father of his bined niothér; seems 
transformed into a splendid noble, to whom even the high-bérw Knight of the © 
— Cross'pays deference. The painter thus kindly eneotifages his'derling 
pupils’ : 


9 jee "; 


Spin. Fortune anticipates us—we had thought 
To be her heralds at your native cot ; 
She meets us, standing on this princely threshold, 
Thus sparing thee a world of filial cares! 

Leon. What call ye cares? think ye I was so apt 
A pupil, only that in after days | 
I might, like thee, shed sunshine on the earth, 
Steal Fan¢y's pinions, and her province bring 
Within man’s ken ?—No! love for my blind mother, 
For her poor father, whose incessant sighs 
Spoke better days gone by—these urged me on! 

ate’er I learn’d was treasured for mine own, 

For them I won, and hoped to exercise it. 

Spin. Well do I know thy filial spirit—oft 
Did I admire how talent strove with duty 
To speed thee onward in the paths of Art, 
Her steep ascents are gain’d—and I rejoice 
That Fortune thus from thine unshackled wing 
Care’s weight removes. 
-* Leon. I felt none—all was light ! 
How rich had I return’d to yonder hut 
Where Misery dwelt !—here, I feel poor indeed, 
Methinks, in these fair halls the youthfal artist 
Seems but a stranger ‘mid his wealthy kindred. 

Spin. My Leonhard! thou but echoest my thoughts! 
Thou know’st my earthly treasure is mine art, 
Nor do I prize it lightly—yet *tis with me 
As with the wearied seaman, who his course 
Shapes by bright constellations—but, at length, 
Longs to cast anchor on some steadfast shore. 
The spirit heav’nward soars—the humbler heart 
Will seek a haven in its mother Earth! 


The attached pair unite in deploring the altered circumstances which already 
threaten to affect their relative situation, and deprive the artistofa parent's right 
in the child he has reared so fondly. His projects of ending a life of wandering 
and misfortune in the bosom of a humble bat grateful family, seem blighted by 
the ostentatious reception given him by the grandfather of his disciple, whose 
mother he has not yet been permitted to see. ‘hese prognostics seem confirmed 
by a private interview which the former now comes to demand with his grand- 
son. He enters splendidly attired, and endeayours in vain to convert the 
re undisguised surprise and regret into more natural curiogity, Leon» 

ard sadly answers ; ' 


Leon. 1 have no heart to guess! I cannot learn 
To joy o'er pomp that steals my dearer hope ; 
Her faded picture soon I could renew, 

Could I but trace one well-known outline here . 
Deep on my soul engraved. 

Burg. Leave, leave the past, 
Long with an envious cloud obscured—The sun 
Once more sheds radiance on our future path, 
Quickly I'll chase each ling’ring doubt away ! 
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Before thee stands the Marquis of Sorreito, ~~ 
And hails thee as his fantom, Comte You Nordea. 

Leon. Grandfather! do pot sport wil uje, T f él: 
As if in quaint di bis9, Xs hood befor aN ‘i hn 

Marg. I do <~ ic !—the time at oath is come © 
When the Janey idden‘mystery of our rank 
I may disclose, Did ‘the old faithful Pietro |” 
E’er speak to thee of Count Von Norden ?” 
Oft he spake,of him, as a valiant man, 

And proud—who having staked bis life 
For Naples’ freedom, in his dungeon died. 
Marq. He was thy father ! 
Leon, . racious Heaven !—my father?- _ ‘7 

The old noble goes on to relate, that he had from infaney betrotlied his onl 
daughter to a son of his early friend, Count Von. Norden, preferring this alli- 
ance to the still more brilliant, nay, princely ones, which her surpassing beauty 
and virtue opened to her. The young Count had arrived, and ‘the marriage 
was celebrated ; but the restless spirit of freedom and enterprise, broyght by 
the bridegroom from his native mountains, could not brook the subjugation of 
his beautiful new country by the usurping Spaniards, and urged on by the 
fame of Masaniello and other previous champions of liberty, he became the 
soul of a conspiracy, whose explosion was anticipated by the usual perfidy of 
accomplices. ‘The Viceroy’s efforts to seize its leaders were frustrated as if by 
miracle; the Marquis and his daughter escaped, though with confiscation of 
all their property—while the Count himself, a still more obnoxious victim, 
though saved by flight from an ignominious death, has his picture suspended 
on a gallows in the place of execution at Naples. The youth bursts out, 


Leon. In Naples, say’st thou? was my father’s image 

Hung in derision on that dismal spot, 

Where, as by moonlight oft, with secret shudder, 

I glided past, perchance his sorrowing glance 

Rested upon me? Aye, I do remember 

There swung dim relics of a broken frame 

From the fell tree ! 
Marq. In that dark gallery, 

No master’s hand gives immortality. 

Death the original's escape revenges 

By ravenous preying on the counterfeit ! 

We, in our flight, a wretched pittance saved, 

And bought, in Germany’s obscurest corner, 

A little deeply- hidden hermitage : 

There wert thou born—But, in that narrow cell, 

Thy father might not breathe—his demon urged 

Him forth to glut the fangs of cheated vengeance: 

In monk’s disguise he ventured to appear 

Once more in Naples—but the fatal picture, 

By an accursed hand too truly limned, 

Was his betrayer ! 
Leon. Heav’ns! who could our art 

Thus desecrate ? 
Marq. We'll speak of that anon, 

Thy father soon was recognised, and thrown "||" 

Again into his dungeon—Greedy Death” 

Mock’d the slow process that his destined prey = 

Had once escaped—Within his secret él,” . 

He died by polion t “pyecade: ie. 
Leon wretched father ! 


. O my 
Thy son thine ashes trode, and knew it not! 
Marq. Soon through our friends we learn’d the dismal news: 
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Fain had I hid them from. thy, hapless ppothet, 


Then lying with thée in the mortal ‘cri 2 plage 
Of a ie y:.. lt was in vain ie seer vy died al 
Short as her houfs‘of nuptial bliss had been,” 1% * “XS. 
‘And few, and. sa, he sorrow'd nigh to death; mAaloeg ati iak 
Till, in the te flood of ceaseless tears, “"' pane l , oN, 
Her eyes’ mild light ‘was quench’d ! ‘Thy sire’s allie f asd W 
Brought us but wretchedness—e’en in out exile -°°'"'? 8% 8 
He fill’d our misery’s cup—One beauteous flower’ ° 48°0° 9 4 
Grew in our hcuse of mourning—thou, my child! . ““?. 
Leon. Was not that hut the nest the pious swallow '* °" + 
Builds ’mid the stately fallen capitals ae ee ee 
Of some proud sind . 
Marq. . . _. There in poverty ; 
Thou wert brought up. Had not thy father’s brother 


er! : , 2 


-(In error deem’d his foe) supported us 
Nec he 


doubled sorrow’s weight, 


And we beet prey to both. After long years, pips ee. 8 
“Bo ole surprise, Fe a 91 of sone 
_. Of yore my faithful servant ; who, when all 
,My summer friends forsook, remain’d alone 


om Naples came old Pietro, — 


_Unshaken in adversity—he came, 


_And, bore thee with him to our native land. r * Pe cae s 


For (as I never could forego the hope 
Again my fich possessions to enjoy, 
hen Spanish tyranny should be o’erthrown) 
It was my wish to rear thee, where bright Heavens 
Smile on Earth’s paradise ! where sweeter dreams 


. Than Germany’s deep forests ever nursed, 





Quicken the heart’s warm pulses. “In the love 
Of Italy, and spirit of her sons, 
I’ve rear'd thee for myself—a wortby heir ! 
Leon. And yet I bear a lofty German name— 
Von Norden isa harsh, but powerful sound! =. 
Marq. Alas! it froze us with its icy breath! —— ae 
Suffice it, thou wert borne to yon fair land ; pai 
We mark’d in thee an early wond’rous gift 
Of painting—and bade Pietro give it scope, 


(Art doth not stain nobility )—and seek fe if F 
A worthy master for thee. sera OV 
Leon. He obey’d ” ; A 


Most truly—when in haste we quitted Naples _ 
For Rome, he brought me to famed Spinarosa ; 
In him I found a father. Oh! what were I ; 
But for that wondrous man ! oie 
Marq. Thy grateful heart : 
Confers the merit—he but did his duty. 
It is the master’s greatest aim and pride tetecte 
To make apt scholars. a Paleccesersal 
Leon. Nay, but he adopted ee ae cee 
A son! Pietro died suddenly, his children Rr termae yh =: 
Saw in me but a stranger—-I was.left “peseeinadlnsenare: 
A beggar’d orphan—You were far away il ee 2 
On distant shores—I could not claim your aid, ~*~ 
And to the people of yon smiling land Si a ae cel 
My tearful northern speech was pour'd in vain; ©). | 
Then did my generous master, Spinarosa, 
Fold to his bosom the forsaken child ! 
Marq. And deeply are we all beholden to 
But thank thy fortunes that enable thee, 
More thau he claims, now richly to repay. 


3 _, 
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Leon. More than he claims ?>—Alas! he makes)no claim. 
-_” Grandfather, we misunderstand each other. 
“What! shall the man who Virtue’s precious seeds 
at Se ht deep to lodge within thy grandson's heart, 
+ ise... Whose ceaseless care watch’d o'er them till they bloom’d 
‘“*Beneath the spring- breath of parental love,— 
He who net only bade his pupil dip 
His pencil deep in Nature’s rainbow hues, 
But, like a te’ i—in holiest hours 
Of sweet communton—the bright mirror held 
Of his own radiant fancy, to mine eye, 
Till the eternal stars, and brighter spheres, 
Were brought within my ken,—shall he be paid ? 


The indignant youth goes on to enumerate the Painter's claims on his gra« 
titude. The rich presents of Popes and Monarchs to their fivourite artist had 
all, he says, been treasured to gladden the supposed poverty and solitude of his 
pafental roof. Still the narrow worldling can coldly answer— 


Marq. Be calm, my child ; no longer as poor Burg 
I claim the stranger’s aid—Since Austria’s banner 
Once more in Naples waved, we banish’d men 
Are all recall’d—again I shine a Marquis, 
And hourly look for tidings that my lands 
Are mine once more. For this I summon’d thee, 
That, ere I lead thee to my fairer country, 
Thou mightst claim kindred with thy noble uncle, 
And know this castle thy proud heritage ! 


The puzzled youth enquires how his heritage can lie in Switzerland ; and is 
told that the hospitable Knight under whose roof they are, is the only, and 
childless, brother of his father, Count Gotthard Von Norden. 

The Count enters opportunely, and opens his arms with more than paternal 
love to his nephew. The-latter, in joytul surprise, asks how he has deserved 
such kindness. 


Count. Oh! do nct ask! receive it as a treasure 
Long buried for thee in my faithful heart. 
Rejoice with me, and be indeed my son! 
Leon. How rich I am! Did ever orphan find 
So many fathers striving thus in love! 
Count. My son! what think’st thou of thy father’s castle? 
Leon. ’Tis grand and beautiful—yet is it sad 
To roam through empty chambers, where are none 
To give us friendly greetings—as ‘mid tombs 
We flit in quest of life—Oh! that ’twere ours 
To dwell together in some tiny cot, 
Where, without seeking, we were sure to meet! 
Count. Thou'lt learn to love these ancient halls, that ope 
Their arms to thee so wide—I’ve «welt alone 
Amid them long, yet felt no solitude! 
They are our sires’ grey comrades—who beheld 
Their course from youth to age—who silent mark’d 
Their joys and sorrows—in whose trusty breast 
T.ies many a secret long seal’d up by death ! 
There dwells a spirit in these ancient walls, 
That will erelong claim brotherhood with thee, 
Lem. Already I revere—and soon shall feel it. 
Count. 'Thou know’st these tow’rs are déstitied to be thing, 
Make friendship with them now—thou wilt not leave them 
And me, my son? 
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The Marquis in , and urges the necessity of his grandson’saccompany- 
ing him to Italy. The good Count implores eee in and hg 
in their mutual reunion ; but the Marquis.only answers by inyiting his 
ost in turn to Naples... He refers him to Leonhard for, the charms,of that 
‘bewitching country, and asks his grandson if he does not Jong to yigif,it, The 
youth, awaking as from a reverie, breaks out intothe fo ine Yesusifal 
passage :— ; alee ane 


This morning early did we climb yon tock— 
Deep hid in shadowy pall Jay hill and dale— ~ 
A Giant Glacier ‘gan to rear alone 
His lofty head amid night’s dusky sea, 
Like some vast beacon’s dome! ‘‘ O what is yon”—= 
Appall’d I cried—* Doth earth here open, too, ~ 
Her fiery caverns--Hath Vesuvius found , 
A northern brother ?”—‘‘ Fear not,” said my friend; 
‘* Yon is the Yungfrau !—wont her morning brow’ 
Thus with fresh fiery lilies to adorn !” 
Even while he spoke, began th’ attendant tribe 
Of circling glaciers with like fires to glow, 
Illuming the-dark heav’ns. To me it seem’d 
As if beneath their cope high mass were held, ° 
And their bright sacristans made duteous haste 
Round the high altar, kindling all its blaze 
Of hallow’d torches-——-On my knees I sank— 
And while I pray’d, there waked. within my breast, 
Love, as of home, for wondrous Switzerland ! 
Marq. He who but hears may know—thou art a painter. 
Count. O! interrupt him not! say on, my son! 
Leon. Dear grandsire, frown not—to a Switzer’s soul 
His country is a loadstone—I am one, 
Since such my father was—shall not his cradle 
Be dearer to me than fair Naples, where 
His last was sadly breathed ? 
Marq. No more of this ! ; 
Leon. And think’st thou, when in prineely state array’d, 
Thy steed shall bear thee through proud Naples’ streets, .. 
Z can attend thee where, like grisly ghost, 
The column frowns whence hung my father’s image? 
Marq. Be silent, 1 command thee. 
Count. Oh! be moved— 
Art thou not happier here, where love is thine, 
Than yonder, where even triumph’s gilded cup 
Is drugg’d with Memory’s poison ? 


Marq. Well, in time 
Perchance f may. 
Leon. Oh, aye! thou'lt be entreated.— 


But, dearest uncle, if you thus adopt 

A son—beneath your roof I must bespeak 

A second father’s place—my darling master’s: 

For we are one, and were we sadly sever'd, 

Both hearts would bleed to death ! 
Count. Oh! he is welcome ! 

Fate, when she gave me father, sister, son, . 

Had but one gift to add—a faithful friend ! 


The youth flies to acquaint his master with the joyful tidings—but the 
proud Marquis strictly enjoins secrecy as to their mames' and rapk; until the 
arrival of the expected messenger from Naples. ‘The -disappointed Leonhard 
promises to eontine himself to taking the votes of his mother and the painter, 
whether they do not prefer remaining in Switzerland. He is desired to sum- 
mon the latter to an interview with his grandfather. 


- 
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During his absenee, the old, Marquis complaips,of the menses acquired by 
the inter over his grandsons mind, and pa dispa of genius, as 
wholly dependent on wenlthy -payonears: He ackno} es, .. however, his 

ride in attaching to him so celebrated an; variceaeenee yaad announces 
Fis intention to set him task which will, put rene kill fo the test. 
The Count readily anticipates it.to.be: the pietuxe of his sighitless daughter. 






















bobbuw Jsos eo! ‘7 SIG! W BOM: 
Count. A masterpiece indeed! but could. he borrow 
The pencil with which, Spring enamels flowers , ; 
Dipt in ethereal blue; and. the pure flood...) 5.55: «. 
Bright staxs distil-—yet never could be paint. 
Heaven’s radiance in yon eyes’ extinguish’d. shrine. 


The father despairs of even partial success, as Camilla has positively refus 
sed, ever. again {o.sit for her picture. The Count says,.,, dow eid T 
fa ¢ . ; 
3 103 9c 


cdots 


a -, Cotnts Oh ! were I but a painter ! and mine easel 
Rear’d in some distant chamber undisturb’d,. ; 
How could I draw each angel —— 
From my soul's deep-graved record , 
M 4 Ha! Sir Count, 


arq. 
Is this my.daughter’s image dear ? Still glows 
Warm fancy in a dedicated breast ? 

Count. The heart will live, even ‘neath the sable pall 
Of this dark cross. Father! at length I'll speak, 
Long have I silent suffer’d—now the time 
Is come for confidence ! 


The Count proceeds to unfuld, in a narrative whose beauties we teluctantly 
compress, that soon after the death of his mother, (by whom he was left an 
infant,) his father again married, and had a second son, with whom, notwith- 
standing the partiality of a stepmother, he grew in fraternal concord and af- 
fection. We cannot resist these sweet lines: 


Count. I was a child of grief—a sorrowing cypress . 
Sprung from a mother’s grave, and doom’d as such 
To live a mourner! Soon my father’s arms 
Embraced a second son—he loved us both 
Alike—for me alone there lived, alas! 
soto «No.mother! yet in mutual love we grew ! 


e ald ate fecling his end approsching, had summoned both his sons, 
4 bel hee t 







an BT) them of his intentions regarding their future prospects... Two 





heen. made him on their account. That of the hand. of Marquis 
Sorgen 4 ¢iress for the one—and for the other, the Gran: Cross of the ‘eu- 
tonic Order. His love of justice, and knowledge of their characters, bad dle- 
termined him to choose as the bridegroom, and supporter of the family ho- 
nours, his eldest son, (the present Count,) while the rash and headlong Con- 
rad, to whose fiery temper he would fear to commit the, happiness of his 
friend’s daughter, is to assume the cross. The Marquis ceotiagudeine, 









a Margsi What-dost thou tell me ?. Wherefore did hiecliarige >’ 
This wice resolve? seq =e Ss 
Count. By him ‘twas never changed. _ 





The narrator proceeds to say, that his father being soon. after,. sined with 
mortal illness, it fell to the lot oF the Seas te Jette or mutual 





tance ; and that urged by pardomable maternal. partiality,. she substitu- 
ted her own son’s name in the marriage contract, . The, go Copnt himself 
thus excuses her. adi 





{ ber Sut fi yeu 4d 
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“os To pe oar ih py io? he arms'Pisty eid t9v0 ws j i 
2” Wash knew hut Mat slie bade tie lise 0 Imebax sh yfi, 
(omnis pp uk podsesdion ' amy tether’s ‘castle? 02 mid of gaidosiis at bi 
{3 onyees hey’ mini’ ‘eye, ced with hér “ic 392 OF rossetodat at f 
‘gu Pant domenice and likes Uvéattier loved PUte ylibsor sn0D oT 
Then came g wakening! replies that wedded 
Thy child’ Contad—kid lhe Crocs tomer A sawed 
p Pn Fatal exchange! fatal dlike'to Gil [1 Soneq oT 
Did ye not vindicate’ parent’s choice P9.) {8 ytosiso at sqite 
Count. I saw ‘thy brother's lové-itlumined glanes;* “(3° 
A mother’taptures—in' my heart I dug) 8) 04% © « ovest 
A grave for my dead hopes—and took the Cross! 


* —_ 
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gins to feel an adequate interest,) goes on to relate his p ce at his bro- 
ther’s wedding, ttid the deep emotion he experienced ofi wit 
ing beauty, and tearful reluctance of the bride, * 14 tht 


| This noble victims 6f fraternal generosity, (for whom voesene reade’ be. 
sig. the touch- 


JoO9 woli 


Count. A voice rose whispering in my sonl—* ‘Perehanee 
On thy fond breast more gently yon fair head prom 
Had sunk!” The ‘pang shot icy through my heart; ‘* °''? *+ 
Its wound hath never closed. ven foe 

Mary. Oh! were she not 
Thy brother’s sightless widow—yet I'd bid 
Thee doff the Cross—Love hath as greatly dared. © 

Count. And what if on yon sightless orbs I gaze 
With deeper, holier glance than e’er explored ‘ 
Sumier nights’ starry heav’n? If all my life’s Gove 

»Fond aspirations be their darkling path, , an 
With love to lighten—Is there then no power Og “ang 
“Phese bonds to sever? Know’st ‘thou none save Death?) 5 °°" 

Marq. Well do | know one—hard to be attain’d, OTT: sini 
A papal dispensation ! - 

Count. Hard indeed ! 

But say twere mine ? 

Marq. - Then by a father’s blessing Ae 

It soon were ratified ! are 


+10 


The dispensation, though not actually arrived, is—from ‘the''gtéat interest 
exerted to procure it—hourly expected; and the ambitious Rare eady 
views the desirable alliance as concluded. But the lover, rendered timid by 
years of suffering, hints that the costliest, as well as most importaiit' treasure, 
yet remains unattained—the love and consent of Camilla. For these the 
: Marquis hastily and confidently answers, and the Count would fuiti Be per- 
re . TO 


Count: Dost think she loves me? Once I hoped it’ too; “' Ai 
When in undoubting confidence, her soul erase 
~~ “Open’d before me—Ah ! but Love is more ! 


The father’s reiterated: assurances that she has no:will/ but :his, encourage 
these bright anticipations. est ouw aid 

eDSLUEMS ; i tne 

Count. O hasten, blessed moment, when mife owti 
_.I may, enfold her! when at length my heart ooo os can 9 
UY ma Raha nase: Ship oe beg Il Page ti j 
tied its teats of joy. O might it/please =; ° 
2 ot Ipiy’ spate within thdse’ éyes that they might rest, 
First upon me—and drink my speechless bliss ! 
Marq. Thy prayer may be fulfill’d—by skilful men 
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It hath been said, if.e’er some mighty shock .. . 
. Of joy or grief awake the:palaied nerve, ©. 125» 5. 
esq “Dhe palb of darkness may ‘be rent aside ! 
tas bai a ligug 2: 


({ 3! a iV , j i 7 Oli s 
.. "Bheéy:atecinterrupted by Leonhard, who enters, followed by the Painter, 








































Leon. Grandfather-! we remain! alike my mother 
And my dear:thaster love to have it 80, °° = | 
You are out-voted. : 
Count. (Embracing him.) Mine own Leonhard ! 
Marq. Thou com’st too late! The Count before had conquer’d ! 
ian. Had he indeed ? - - 
‘aint. Forgive the youth’s impatience 
If I disturb ye ! a f 
Marq. Nay, ye are most weleome. 


He then again tenders cold and stately gratitude to the tutor of his gtand- 
son, and hints at pecuniary reimbursement. The Painter spurns the latter, 
while he accepts the ‘eo hand of the Marquis, as an earnest that his cares 
have been appreciated. The kind Count invites him, as a beloved and valued 
member of the family circle, to remain with him, if not summoned elsewhere 
by ties of country. 





Paint. My country is with thee—for there alone 
Where I can be a father—is my home ! 
Count. Thou speak’st our language as it were thine own. 
Paint. I prize it highest—for the German tongue 
Is rich and noble, as the German heart! 
Besides, I look’d to Germany for home, 
Thinking it Leonhard’s. 
Leon. No! dearest master ! 
Here is my home. Within these ancient walls 
A secret rests—Forgive me, if to thee 
I dare not yet reveal it! 


The Marquis now alludes to the works which, in the leisure and solitude of 
the castle, may be achieved by the Painter. 


Paint. Yes! if God will—much shall be finish’d here. 
Sometimes I feel as if I must be brief, 
And for mankind bright visions body forth 
That live within—ere Death its sable pall 
Across the mirror fling! What I achieve 
In life’s late holiday—will live before ye ; 
What the veil shrouds—will be, as now—a dream. 


On the proposal to paint Leonhard’s blind, yet beautiful-mother, the artist 
demurs, exclaiming, 


Paint. Had I but once the living spirit hail’d, 
That‘from her cyelids beam’d ! 

Count. Oh! ye may trace 
Its angel footsteps, ev’n though half effaced ! 


The artist; admonished that he must catch the likenéss unknown 4¢ his fair 
subject, steadily refuses to a it on such terms ; but ‘suggests that her 
son may possi y procure his mother’s ‘consent to sit to Aiméeif.’ This Leon- 
hard gladly undertakes, bespeaking his master’s cheerfitily a¢corded counsels 
and assistance. 

We have next a téte-d-téte scene between the artist and this noble host, ‘in 
which the former modestly questions ‘His own right to férnt oné of #0 privile- 
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a family circle ; while the other eagerly ges the joint claims of 
indness, worth, and genius. The Painter, urged by a spirit of | ce, 
insists on depositing in the Count’s hands those ample: fruits ) past la- 
beurs, which he had laid up with the view of assisting his pupil's i mnt Te- 


latives ; and the Count, with true delicacy of mind, grants; thougtr: 
ly, a request whose motive he appreciates. The artist further-bespeaks indul- 
gence and sympathy— 


4 Oe er, 


Paint. Think not, if oft my upward eye explore 
The sailing clouds, that in fond “aes of art HOV -9 
These glances soar!-—No ! loftier as they rise, 
Purer and humbler do they leave my soul. 
Nor deem when oft in silent musing sinks 
My downward head, that sordid thoughts of earth 
Press on mine eyelids. No! ’tis then that forms, 
Statelier than human, gathering round me stand 
Sketching immortal thoughts—for mortal pencil. 
’Tis unto such, not unto man, I bow. 
Count. Fear not! I'll understand thee. 
Paint. We are quits-— 
Life’s stormy passions !—for in tears I’ve paid 
My mortal tribute te ye—with my heart 
Ye lie entomb’d—and yet to Fancy’s eye, 
If she but lift your pall aside, ye seem 
But like enchanted dreamers, who, in frowns 
Still ominous, or strange unconscious smiles, 
Reveal the slumbering life—Yet I'll not fear 
Ye cannot wake again! 


Count. OQ! happy thou, 
Thus thine own victor! 
Paint. Let this solemn hour 


Excuse the question— Hast thou ever loved ? 

Count. Loved, say’st thou ?—Aye ! 

Paint. Then does the sable Cross 
Upon thy breast reveal me all thy love’s f 
Sad story—I, too, bear a broken heart ! 

Nought binds its fragments to this icy world, 
Save love for Leonhard ! 
Count. And that love shall bind 
Us, too, together—Are we not both fathers ? 
Let us then tend with mutual care the growth 
Of one beloved plant, and fondly mark 
Alike its proud stems rise, until its crest 
Spreads friendly shelter, and beneath its shade 
We lay us down to sleep. Fate pillow’d once 
A brother on my breast—vindictive foes, 
And the base pencil of an hireling, robb’d 
That blessing from me. Oft in vain I oped 
My arms to win him to a brother’s heart— 
Ouce more I open them, my friend, to thee. 
Paint. And not in vain! 1 hail the boon-with joy. 3 
( They embrace; aril exeunt. 





We have been thus diffuse in these earlier scenes, (comprising, motwith- 
standing their length, only the first act of this immeasurable drama, ) that the 
requisite interest might be awakened for the subsequent incidents by a full de- 
velopement of the generous and noble characters of the Count, the artist, and 
his pupil, all so finely conceived, and so brightly contrasted with the eommone 
place votary of wealth and ambition in that of the Marquis. - 

The next act is about to claim the sympathy of the reader for another pera 
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sonage—the blind and interesting Camilla, who, is introduced as having yield- 
ed to her son’s veo porsdaHtieh, cal cesta £0 hick i ner picture, amid the as- 
sembled family group. i Si nat Mt id NERY Bek? 

The Marquis in the foreground. renews with the Paintér # former conversa- 
tion respecting Italy, which; though without adinitting ‘it'as’ yet to be his na- 
tive country, he acknowledges having visited. He exiquirés ‘about the few re- 


ining artists of a degenerate age, and felicitates Spinatosa on having so early 
Hee meguied stich tra istendent fame. The Painter sadly replies,— 


Paint. Let notie call happy one whose art’s deep source 
They know not—or what thorny paths he trode 
To reach its dazzling goal ! 
. Aoereee BEGRe What dost thou mean ? 
_ "Paint. Tl seek a simile—Some gorgeous cloud 
__.. Oft towet's in wondrous majesty before ye— 
bathes its bosom in pure ether’s flood, 
._ Byening twines crowns of roses for its head, 
~ “And for its mantle weaves a fringe of gold ; 
“Yé gaze on it admiring and enchanted— 
a ae ‘not whence its airy structure rose! 
dT it breathe incense from some holy altar, 


Ath adh 






Ye; Ok earth- born vapours from the teeming soil, 
~9'* When rain from Heav’n descends—it fiery breath 
aa f battle, or the darkly rolling smoke 

**°"Of conflagration, thus its giant towers 
Pile on the sky—ye care not, but enjoy 
Its form and glory.—Thus it is with art! 
Whether ’twere born amid the sunny depths 
Qf a glad heart entranced in mutual love— 
Or, likelier far, alas! the sorrowing child 
Of restless anguish, and baptized in tears— 
Or wrung from Genius even amid the throes 
Of worse than death—Ye gaze and ye admire, 
Nor pause to ask what it hath cost the heart 
‘That gave it being! 


Camilla, from whose eyes their wonted fillet had been removed while sitting 
to her son, (but whose face had till now been averted from all the rest of the 
- ») now beckons’to her attendant Julia, to replace the covering, and then 

astily rising, exclaims, 


Cam. No more, my son! I can no longer stem 
My soul’s unwonted restlessness—I'll draw 
Near to my Father’s side, that I may share 
+. Ab masters converse with him. 
* “Marq. Aye, my daughter ! 
Come here and listen—Fate has long denied 
The privilege of hearing Genius speak. 
severig | 94M, LEE me Not interrupt thee—Master, tell 
“in ote ‘of thy Wondrous land, bright Italy. 
Paint. Gladly, fair lady—only I could wish, 
It had been thine to see it. 
Cam. Dost, thou think 
*Tis strange to me? Aye! thou art right, for I 
Scarce knew what ’twas to see—or if but dreams 
My past bright visions were—it matters not! _ 
Excuse the question—ye were naming now . _ 
Italy’s artists—round her hallow’d shrine . 
Strange votaries wont to gather. Know ye aught 
Of Solimeéria’s northern scholars ? Gets 
Paint. None : 
Can I recall— War drove the foreign band 
Of pupils home. li ia 
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q oni fe 28 Taint me b udas 
Cam... ‘War! did it leave them n haves toqmi e'nor t944 
Ror i in some oe: inhospitable breast, — juorg ylinest holder 
Eas liye; pm athens: teare | corsoit off ni 2iupiaM adT 
And fap !—Yet, is, et as ie, visil gaitosqest mois 
Be ler than. w it desolates that sabolwondos od .y121M09 ovit 


Tittle real n the hand may iio: ; aia ttt 


“Paint. Té there it rage—there will ere aes 
Cam..Oh, my:poor eyes ! O.leed. ma rte ali: 30.1 x SxtokL 
Heaven's breeze may. mitigate their deadly POPES Io 






od T 

When have I felt thus sad? Away, away! . Pas word om T 
When she is gone, the Count asks the Painter if he had said tog much of 
his interesting guest, and if he doés not feel attracted toward t bes by Te= 
sistless sympathy. He answers, that he could scarce account ‘or the deep emo- 
tion he had experienced on her taking his hand, and returning a 
thanks for his care of her son. A thousand slumbering ideas ha med to 
revive with her voice, and had left him absolutely. speechless, w e the 

more regretted, as her eyes could not supply the failure of gaya ie 

Leonhard now springs up in discontent from the ‘easel, and « him- 


Count remarks that he has made her ten years too old. The rate judg- 
ment is more favourable, though he has never yet seen Camilla "s 
bandage, which so materially alters her expression ; but Leonliard 
his own failure, and exclaims, 


self too much of a novice to be able to do justice to. his blind, par = The 


ut the 
s,aware of 


Leon. No! not my beauteous mother——but a wan 
And faded image doth yon canvass bear ! 


The Painter beautifully remarks : 


Paint. If summer thou wouldst paint, thou must not rob .,, 
Her of her gorgeous hues, though e should wear... . 
“In her gay coronal some wither'd flowers, aise ne 
Thou must not bid them fade—Else will her form 
ike. Autumn’s show, and thou be held to fail.—= _. .. 
ut wouldst thou seize that silent spirit’s power, _... 
That ‘twixt bright Summer and grey Autumn steals, ._ 
Foretelling change—Bid the flowers gently droop 
Their heads as yet unwither’d, as though bent 
Alone with starry night- dews—which their stems _ 
May rear once more in beauty—then thou’lt make _ 
A true, yet lovely picture ! 


The Count expresses himself most dissatisfied with the expe of the 
eyes. The Painter, as if inspired, says, ‘ 


frre = ita) 


1 
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5 
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"> 


Paint. Methinks I feel it—though I never saw shel a 

Leon. (Impatiently.) Ye all are right—but whither si? {turn 
To seek more living colours?—Yet how true, _, .;, . riot 
How life-like did not my last picture glow titi: clave br {37 
The beautiful yous Roman’s? Then I mix’d aa 
Boldly my tints, and ever as I drew pres eee Me « re 
Even thou wouldst say the very canvass lived! >; 

Paint. Aye! "twas a masterpiece—but well. AE 
Genii unseen were hovering round, and FaYG, 
The hues unearthly for the kindred task! Ceeabiea iat. 

Leon. What Genii ? Tell me? oh go gs 

Paint. Give aia not a. name!" 
While yet unquestion’d they with willing hand 
Reach inspiration—but if once thou break 
The silent spell—to combat they defy thee ! 


ery yil 


uD d3 seuozH 
I 
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... Leon. Indeed And wherefore do they: now desert me? 
» Paint! Av spirit doth standnear thee ! filial love! 
«| But it would dure thee from’ thine easel still 
ut Intoethe arms:of thy long-absent mother—. 
» udit hath no;time to mix thy colours for thee’; 
Jou¥et. fearless fallow it—and leave thy task 
pry Dinfisish'd—rather than its bent oppose ! 


The Count and Leonhard unite in imploring Spinarosa to ‘finish the pic- 
ers The Marquis enters, and adds ‘his voice to the general dissatisfaction, 
thus,— 


Marg. Yes! ye are right! Its very truth is painful, 
Sorrow and: pain are there, and their dark dwelling 
Yon -brow’s untimely folds. The painter's art, 

While it but teaches him to read too well 
Grief’s mystic characters upon the brow, 
Bids him when read—in tenderness efface them. 


All once more unite in imploring the artist to breathe animation into his 
pupil's work ; the Count thus pleads, 


Count. In the baronial hall of this old castle 
Are all my valiant fathers’ effigies, 
And their proud dames assembled—one alone 
Is wanting—that fair lady’s—and shall it, 
The fairest flower, not grace the hallow’d wreath? 
O place it there ! : 
Paint. Well! give me yonder pencils, 
I'll follow my heart’s dictates, and obey— (He falls into a reverie. 
And yet I know not what thus stirs my soul, 
I feel as if invisible spirits warn’d me 
To shun the easel. Give me but a moment 
To man me for the task! 
Leon. O take me with thee, 
I cannot leave thee thus ! ( Exéunt together. 
Marq. (To the Count.) I came in quest of thee—I find my davghter 
Since morning strangely alter’d. 
Count. How? 
Marq. Her heart, 
Once so resign’d and peaceful, heaves and throbs 
As it would burst its prison ! 
Count. ’Tis but joy 
To see her son return’d. 
wo A mother’s joy 
= Pours healing oil on passion’s troubled wave. 
' No! ’tis long slumbering Memory wakes the pang 


Of deeply buried griefs. 
Count. Oh! durst I hope! 


Father ! is there a hope that one fond spark 
Kindles our mutual breast ? 
Marq. Would it were'so, 
My friend! but ah! I fear another image 
From Memory’s cave, like spirit from the tomb, 
Hath risen to wake the heart’s dead sympathies. 
Count. Another ! earlier known and earlier loved ! 
Spare me suspense—unveil the mystery. 


The Marquis ther narrates that he-had, in consequence of the early death 
of his wife, confided the:youth of his daughter to his sister, the abbess of a 
convent in Naples, hoping, by the strict seclusion of the cloister, to secure to 
his future son-in-law the undivided affections, as well as hand, of his youth. 
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ful bride. These ‘solicitudes had been frustrated by an. unforeseen 
accident. The tated painter Solimena, ey em enoere be the., 
nuns to an altar-piece for their chapel, had-further, promised toi im. 
portunities to retouch a faded Madonna, said te be by: aogreat.masten} but 
had contented himself with devolving the task on one. of :bis:pupilss 4 young 
German artist, named Leny, by whom it was adzirably performed, though, 
to the surprise of every one, the restored.Madenna pro Tiving. 
image of the Marquis’s daughter, whose affections, as well as likeness, the 
young painter had contrived to steal. fnos.t how tn 
This unfortunate, though innocent attachment,. hadenly been’ just disco- 

vered as the bridegroom arrived, and sufficiently accounted for the maiden’s 
tearful reluctance ; the cause of which the Marquis (not very ¢haracteristically 
we should say) did not conceal.from.her husband. In answer te the Count’s 

uestion, if 4 had ever seen the young artist, the Marquis answers-——Never ; 
that he had been indignantly driven from Naples by his noble xival,and he 
had never since inquired about him, The Count, to whom this early history 
is a sad death-blow, has only to enquire its connexion with the presents. 


Marq. Believe me, Spinarosa’s coming, 
His vivid talk of:Italy, have woke 
Within her breast forgotten images. 
Did ye not mark her anxiously enquire 
Of Solimena’s pupils? When I led 
Her to the air, she gave her feelings way ; 
Like crystal fountains from their dusky grots, 
Gush’d irrepressible the streaming tears 
From her eyes’ darksome caves. 


Count. Ye did but pluck 
Her love, not root it up. 
Marq. At least I tell 


Ye openly what foe ye have to encounter. 
A father’s blessing will give victory. 

Count. He who knows Love defies him-not so lightly 5 
I'll sound her heart myself. 

arg. What! will ye draw 

Forth from dim whisper’d silence, what, while there. 
Hath scarce existence ? ' 

Count. Hallow’d confidence 
Shall be my only claim to more—but trust me! 
I love, and Love will teach what it requires! 


They are interrupted by Leonhard, who announces that:his mother sis about 
to join the family-group perfectly unaware, of course, that it isthe Painter, 
and not her son, who is to take advantage of it to. complete her picture, She 
thus affectingly summons Leonhard from his supposed occupatione: 


Cam. Art there, my son? Leave painting for a while, » 
Stay by me. I too have a painter’s hand 
That sight supplies. Let it convey thy features 
E’en to a mother’s heart. My world is small! 
All its horizon what mine hand can reach! . 
When thou o’erleap’st it, thou'rt invisible ? 
Leon. Yet none the farther from thy heart: ji 
Cam. Ay ! true! al 
But my eye loves to. tell my. heart of thee ;. w of 337 
Give me thine hand.—Thou'rt delicately, rear’d=i : * 
Thy tender master has not let thee grasp ~ 0 ‘ 
Life’s oar too rudely—O ! that cheek’s warm glow, 
Its favour’d clime,, that knows no breath save Spring's, 
Must bear youth’s blended.roses! Thou wert:once 
Thus high. ’Twas in our parting hour: E took 
Thy stature’s measure—it just reach’d my heart ; 
Now is thine heart grown up to meet thy mother’s. 
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These agitating reminiscences make Camilla complain of heat. The Mar- 
quis avails himself of it to advise laying aside her fillet. She complies; (un- 
aware of the presence of the stranger artist,) and he begins his task—at first 
with degrees, with slight marks of surprise—at length, with 
all pages cmp Dw and increasing emotion, which may be supposed to 
attend even dubious recognition of a beloved Lyon Camilla thus addresses 
her son, whom she supposes engaged at the easel :— 


Cam. Yes, yes! I'll let thee paint me—that no blank 
May be in thine ancestral hall—But ab ! 
Paint me with eyes half-closed—as if I durst 
Not gaze upon the group. 
Count. a iid Not dare! and why, 
When all its noble ladies bend before thee 
With duteous welcome ? 
Cam. Ah, but I’m blind ! 
Once on a time, a painter lent me eyes, 
Bright, heavenly, sainted eyes !—”T was bold and sinful, 
And therefore Heaven hath closed them in its wrath. 
It is not meet that lamps in judgment quench'd 
An earthly pencil should again relume. 
Leon. O were my lips but warm enough to kindle 
Their ethbers with a kiss ! 
Cam. Treasure their warmth, 
To wake within thy soul a hallow’d flame, 
That withers not the heart ! 
Castellun. (Entering.) A messenger is come to Signor Burg 
With letters fraught from Naples. 
Marq. ’Tis the Spring’s 
Glad harbinger—Quick, let us hence—Lenardo, 
Come with me ! 
Cam, Take me with ye too, 
That I may hear him speak—Me too he calls. 
Marq. Nay, nay, remain—I’ll lead him to thy chamber. [ Eeunt. 


The Count, with whom and her faithful Julia, Camilla now supposes herself 
alone, thus sorrowfully addresses her :—~ 


Count. Is the voice dear that calls thee from my side, 
And wilt thou follow it ? 

Cam. When winter flies— 
That robs, like war, the songsters of the wood 
Ot their green dwellings, and with ruthless hand 
Sends them unshelter’d forth—and when soft spring, 
Like Peace’s silver trumpet, whispers back 
The wanderers to their home—who would not hear, 


And spread fond pinions ? 
In answer to the mild expostulations of the Count, she continues— 


Cam. Have ye not heard—I know ye have—the tale 
Of the poor Sibyl—who, in feverish love 
Of her dear country, hover’d on the brink 
Of Death’s dread gulf, till one in charity 
Brought her a handful of Cumean earth, 
And laid it on her heart? 
Cou Is’t then to die 


nt. 
Ye wish to reach those shores ? 
Cam. © Nay, not to die. 
To live once more I seek my native land. 
If she could not depart till on her breast 
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Cam. Hark! I hear steps—A sudden shudder tind!! " ° 7 


Athwart my frame! 
Julia. "Tis nothing. Proverbs say, 
When thus we feel, death strides across a grave.* ae 
Cam. Nay; nay; the footsteps were not those of death §°» = 
Was’t not his’ we eS ee ee SSE SUITORS DAA, 


SOI BAO tat z 


Flitting along the dim church-aisle to meet me? “* “Y*" *" # #F 
I can no longer wait—Lead to my chamber— vay US9989 #4 
I must speak with th’ Italian messenger. ° me GEE LN 


thie FATE 

The painter is left in all'the ecstasies of reviving, and, at lengtli*not alto- 
gether hopeless love. He kneels before the picture with outspreat+ arms, and 
the curtain falls. adit indl'n 

The third act opens in the Baronial hall, decorated with armour dnd other 
trophies, and hung round with family pictures, one of whichis covered with 
a curtain, while next to it a blank space yet remains. The Count his here a 
private interview with the messenger from Italy, who, alas ! unconscious’ how 
much too late for happiness is its arrival, gives the noble knight, with cruel 
felicitations, the letter he concludes to contain the once precious dispensation 


—when he innocently remarks, 
te st) xode o 
Mess. Is not the certainty of long-sought bliss 
oa The, treasure to a faithful heart ? or Aime seneger 
Of all I bring, thine is the costliest gift ! oS ea ee MBE > 


The simple answer of the Count speaks volumes :— 
Count. Dost think so? Who can tell ? 


The old seneschal enters, and having been at length made aware of thé rank 
and name of the strangers, pours out a flood of rude but hearty congratula- 
tions to his young lord, the son of his beloved Count Conrady whom-hé had 
often carried in his arms, and from devotion to whose memory this attached 
though vindictive and ferocious retainer had stolen, at the risk Of-his:life/from 
the gallows of Naples, the picture he now unfolds to view—though not, alas ! 
till it had its fatal office, by betraying by.its,likeness’its original ta 
death. The Marquis exclaims— 

3) 


ae ' vt sy oretl . 
Marq. Heavens! ‘tis himself! I shudder tobehgld:it! 0 
Obliterated half by time, yet like ’ fun ia * wis 
Not to my living son, but,the pale ghost 23 Soaertiy- a's 
That hovers o'er his grave. yo05 suse we + oad «ted od cm 
Leon. Dear noble featuressit uo si Si { 
Dust clothes ye now, even thicker than this picture. Aare 
‘ uc aesde ogee fs 
All parties, preposseeset ib idea.that this picture was furnished in con- 
sequence of a reward offt Fy once haagl waar and urged on by 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLIV. . P Sw B 
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the inexorable seneschal, vow vengeance on the venal artist who could thus 
prostitute his skill for purposes of cruelty. The Count, with his usual mild- 
ness; would ‘the blind impetuosity of revenge ; but the old servant and 
the ies Tara a fiercer spirit ; and the latter, investing his grandson with 
a im the nearest pile, makes him swear that he will devote his youth 
to eeeking and punishing the murderer. The Count beautifully concludes:— 
Oieau, BVIIMOITIS" ; 1 ; ' 
Count.’ Try ete thou strike! From innocent blood preserve 

Thy maiden sword. No tears can wash it thence. 

Be thy heart’s conqueror! With noble deeds 

Brighten thy father’s name. Yet shouldst thou meet 

The traitor who could stain it, call him forth, 

And let him have fair judgment ! 


When the others have departed to dispatch the Neapolitan envoy, the see 
neschal privately imparts to the Count a clew which he possesses to discover 
the object of his deadly malice, in a peculiar sign or cipher usually affixed by 
artists as a distinctive mark of their respective works. The Count, to whom 
such vindictive triumph is repugnant, thus moralizes :— 


Count. Alas! blind vengeance is a bloody wolf, 
Upon his mother’s vitals preying, while 
Her own fell womb is teeming with remorse. 


When left alone, more bitter musings still possess him. He takes from his 
bosom the yet unopened letter from Rome. 


Count. What dost thou bring me, silent secret herald ? 
If cold denial of my warmest wish, 
Thou’st chosen well thy time—that wish is dead—~ 
Or dost thou mock me with a pret prayer, 
A pardon—when the fatal stroke hath fallen? (He opens shuddering. 
My God! the dispensation! Mighty word! 
Absolver from all ties and all tribunals! 
How powerless now to heal a broken heart ! 
On its invisible tablets stern decrees 
Are written, which defy thee to efface them. (A pause. 
She loves me not—she sees in me a brother— 
She trusts in me—she spreads before my heart 
Her new awaken’d love, and bids me gaze 
Into my forfeit Eden. Die, sweet hope ! 
Farewell for ever! As a mother lays 
Beneath the sable cross the churchyard rears 
That darling child, that still in memory lives, 
So will I shroud beneath this cross once more 
The love I bury—but can ne’er forget. 
She trusts in me—then on to victory— 
I dedicate myself her love’s true knight, 
And this hard sacrifice shall seal the vow! 
(Tears the dispensation, and exit slowly. 


The scene changes to a gallery, open on one side to the Alps ; the picture 
of Camilla is:on the easel, ba her faithful attendant seeks otidtiontan with 
the painter, when mutual explanations take place, which we must merely hint 
at. it, that the slumbering affections of Anton Leny (as he now avows 
himself) derive fresh and imperishable energy from the communications of 
the attached: confidante of his beloved ; and he even resolves, in the laudable 
pride of genius and worth, to demand her of her ambitious parent. The only 
part of this scene, which must be particularized as bearing on the poetical justice 
of the drama, is, that Julia discovers from the painter's narrative that the picture 
so fatal to'the late Count, and him tothe ambitious views of his - 
ty father-in-law, was really pai by poor Lenynot, as supposed, for the 
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Neapolitan vernment, but at the suggestion sstion of the Marquis; whd,ias.a racan 
of eradicating his daughter's youthful predilection, imagined Shorea 
vice of fiat: ingand then insulting the young artist iu the-pr of 
the. ing Camilla. For her sake the outraged lover had bridled his resenta 
ment, and left ‘Naples; but the picture (though he even -yet continues!/ignos 


rant of it) remained to be the unconscious instrument of retributive justice. 
Leonhard now'enters with his sword by his side. He asks, «0 


Leon. Dear master, know’st thou all? 8 18 
Paint. Aye, evety thing. « 
My blessing on thee, youthful Count von Norden ; a7 
How well thine arms become thee! 
n. Call me son, ' 
And prithee do not mock me. ; : 
Paint. Thou’rt my son, 
And ever must be. Little dost thou dream 
What hidden threads fate weayes into one bond. 
Come to my heart, bright image of thy mother! 


The youth, cleaving with long-tried confidence to his instructor, intreats 
him to advise him whether to follow the counsels of those who would stimu- 
late him to deeds of harshness and revenge. The painter mildly disclaims 
such general principles, but desires to hear the occasion of the enquiry. The 
youth then recalls to him a former admired work of his own, representing 
Orestes revenging his father’s murder on Clytemnestra and Egisthus, and 
asks whether, as his art conceived, his judgment sanctions the deed. 


Paint. I ne’er imagined it. Alas! ‘twas wrought 
More barbarous far than I had dared to paint it: 
But with mix’d feelings have I view’d my work, 
Now tempted to cry out, “ Orestes, pause ! 
Leave vengeance to the Gods” —now forced to own 
That justice urged the murderer’s weapon home. 
Leon. Thou didst not then a son’s harsh act condemn? 
Paint. Condemn it? nay! I shrink from thoughts of blood), 
Yet who shall say a son may not avenge : 
A father? Let him to impartial right 
Commit his cause—and if man may not judge 
Between them, let him dare his dastard foe 
To manly combat in the sight of heaven ! 
Leon. I thank thee ; thou hast given me peace and courage. 
Paint. And yet thou’rt strangely moved ! 
Leon. Let’s leave yon picture} 
The waves within will not know rest till then. 


The Count now enters, bidding Leonhard prepare for an excursion on horse« 
back, in which, at the request of the Marquis, they are about to engage ; and 
when alone with the artist, after pram eM in mournful accents, the beau- 
tifal picture which he fears will soon remain his only consolation, (as he con- 
cludes his new friend will, out of affection for his pupil, accompany him and 
mother in her altered purpose of returning to Italy,) bids:Spinarosa be'to 
their mutual happiness, the guardian genius he had ence thought 'fa:prove 
himself... On being asked why he should seek to delegate the;pious office, 
he professes himself about—in furtherance of a solemn: vow—undérteking. 
a distant journey in quest of Camilla’s lost happiness. | Without iin’ tlie Jeast’ 
betraying his own love, or the extent of the sacrifice; he draws: from: the 
painter a confession that he was the mew hing reg of Anton: Leny,: and the; 
confident of his youthful passion ; and makes him ise to guide ‘him: as, 
the unexpected i of unexpected felicity, to his. supposed dwelling’ in 
Germany. The painter's gratitude is even now on the point! of sbettaping 
be aah he as yet-dreams not that he has a rival:in thededicated: Knight 

‘ore him. 
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The Marquis enters, eager to exhibit himself in new splendour to his host’s 
vassals, and summons the painter to attend him as one.of his suite ; while the 
good Count more courteously invites him to survey the future heritage of 

is dear pupil. The painter declines both, on the plea of availing himself of 
the Countess’s wonted evening visit to this gallery, for the purpose of finish- 
ing her picture. The father expresses his delight and surprise at its exqui- 
site expression, and promises to grant any recompense the artist may demand. 
He coldly answers, 


. Paint. Say’st thou? I may ask much ! 


The riders depart, and the fair subject of the painter’s labours shortly ar- 
rives. She thus pathetically laments her blindness to her attendant, whom 
alone she imagines present :— 


Cam. O happy who can mount a flying steed, 

And ride forth gaily in the golden day ! 

And thee, O Nature! with a loving glance 

Embrace in all thy beauty! Thousand eyes 

. Gaze.on thee—sea and stream reflect thy charms— 

To me alone thou’rt hid! The burning lids 

That in the fount of life would gladly bathe, 

Must sadly swim in tears! Canst see the riders? 

' Julia. Ev’n now they gallop swiftly through the vale. 
Cam. Dost see the painter? Does he boast the skill 

To manage a proud steed? or rides he last ? 
Julia. The rocky screen now hides them from my view. 
Cam. Take-off my fillet, that the cooler air 

May visit my sad eyes. I weary thee, 

I fear with questions ; but thou know’st ’tis thine 

To do sight’s office for me, and with words 

Distinct and clear set life’s new shapes before me. 
Julia. Thy mind returns the office of mine eyes. 

I place-before thee the external world, 

Thou lift’st for me the veil from that within. 
Cam, Already hast thou sketch’d my son’s dear likeness ; 

Now draw for me his master’s. Is he tall? - 
Julia, Ay, thin and tall. 
Cam. His eyes are surely blue. 
Julia. Yes, even so—they wear truth’s livery. 
Cam. His brow is fair and free. 


Julia. His brow? Nay, nay, 
Deep seriousness enshrouds it. 
Cam. - Grief, perhaps ! 


Julia. I know not what the once smooth plain hath furrow’d, 
. Cam. Play not bright golden eurls around his head ? 

Julia, Oh, no! 

Cam. Indeed! And did his cheek not glow 
When first his eyes upon the blind one fell ? 

Julia. I canpot tell. 

Cam, Ah, then it is not he! 


These reminiscences become too painful, and Julia, to soothe her mistress’s 
equation, goes to fetch her harp. In the meantime, the sunset call of the 
Alpine horn is heard, summoning the flocks and herds to rest. Camilla then 
gives vent to her feelings in a little mournful rhyme effusion. 


I’ve seen thy charms in happier days, fair scene ! 
Ere endless night its pall around me spread ; 
And, stealing o’er the pearl-besprinkled green, 
Have paused to hear Eve’s silent solemn tread : 
I’ve mark’d the weary peasant’s quickening pace, 
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As near his lowly cot his footsteps drew— 
And pleased look’d on; when, with his rosy race, ‘”’ 
The partner of his’ toils te meet him flew : 
And oft my heart hath join’d the peaceful pair, 
When, mid soft evening chimes, their voices rose in prayer. 


O my Antonio! by what paths unknown 

Doth evening bid thee to thy home repair ? 

Who forth to meet thee from thy hut hath flown, 

Whose faithful hands thy frugal meal prepare ? 

Oh, dost thou never see, by memory’s light, 

The poor Camilla’s mourning image nigh ? 

Thine hovers round her, even in deepest night~ 

Oh, that her greetings on love’s wings could fly ! 
(Here the Painter kneels with outstretched arms. 

But, Father, I commend his lot to Thee, 

Oh, grant him all and more thou didst design for me ! 


We must hasten towards a conclusion, omitting reluctantly many scenes of 
great power. One in which Camilla pleads in vain to be permitted to accom- 
pany her father to Italy, though the plea is thus affectingly urged : 


Cam. And I, that have drain’d misery’s cup with thee, 
And shared the bread we moisten’d with our tears, 
And held through grief’s cold night my faithful watch— 
Am I—at length, when joy’s unwonted fire 
Is kindled on our ancient hearths—denied 
The privilege to bask in it with thee ? 


When answered with hints of the Count’s attachment, she indignantly 
repels them, as unworthy of his dedicated character, which had hitherto shed 
its pure charm over their intercourse—and, as a last resource, implores her 
father to listen to a secret, which he, already anticipating its tenor, refuses to 
do. We can only glance at the next scene, in which the Count unfolds to the 
Marquis his firm resolution to resign his own ey for that of his daugh- 
ter, and seek, under the guidance of Spinarosa, his friend the painter Leny. 
To the cold suggestions of pride and ambition he thus replies :— 


Count. See how between two blooming neighbour lands 
A glacier stands, dividing them asunder, 
As ye do faithful hearts! But ah! between 
Its icy summit and the stars there lies 
Anample realm of light it cannot bar ! 
Through these wide fields spring sends alike with love 
Her secret heralds—balmy breath of flowers 
Across stern peaks—and silent greeting hearts 
In spite of thee ! 
Marq. My curse upon such love ! 
Count. Nay, should the lawine * of thy curse descend 
Beneath Heaven’s milder sun, ’twill softly melt 
In a pure stream of blessing! Be it mine 
With a child’s tears to thaw thy frozen heart. 


They are interrupted by the painter, who, announcing the conclusion ot 
his work, bespeaks its place in the gallery. This the Count promises, while 
the Marquis detains Spinarosa in earnest conference. , 


Marq. Not with an artist, of a picture’s price, 
Have I to speak—No! with a man I'll treat 
Of human happiness—and if with frankness, 





* Avalanche. 
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Methinks, thou'lt higher prize the confidence 
Wherewith J honour thee. 

Paintiiss) iii .< Proceed, Lord Marquis, 
Confidence is a costly gift—yet mine 
It may be ta. zepay it ere we part. 


The cold-hearted worldling renews his odious condescensions, and even after 
reiterated assurances that the love and society of his- pupil are all the meed 
the master desires, can propose to him as a slight sacrifice, to forego, perhaps for 
ever, that satisfaction, by an immediate separation. The surprise of the artist 
may be conceived. 


Marq. I must speak plainer.—It is said the Count 
Would seek with thee, in Germany, a painter 
Named Anton Leny—dost know where now he dwells ? 
Paint. Aye, truly. 
Marq. Is his history known to thee ? 
Paint. He is my friend—few secrets are between us, 
Marq. Ye may have heard then of his youthful love 
For a young high-born beauty—as in manhood 
We listen to a nursery tale. 
Paint. No idle tale 
Hath been to him this early love—it forms 
The story of his soul—his art’s inspirer, 
The angel shape that led him pure through life. 
Marq. Ye know him well, and warmly plead his cause. 
He named the maiden, doubtless ? 


Paint. Yes! Camilla 
Was his beloved one call’d. 
Marq. ‘ -Know, ’twas my child, 


My only daughter, at whose bright possession 
The bold one aim’d, ”Twas mine he ignoble tie 
Timely to sever-—— 

Paint. Did it bring -ye joy 
When sever’d? have ye in your daughter’s heart 
Ever replaced what then ye tore away ? 

Marq. The noxious seed will grow though by no hand 
Paternal sown—again I see it rear 
Its poisonous blade. If ye do wish us well, 
Labour with me to root it from the svil. 

Paint. Who, I ?—and how? 

Marq. Annihilate the cause 
Of the Count’s idle journey—well ye know 
The painter can be nothing to my child. 

Paint. I do not understand—methought a love 
So long and deeply tried had gain’d the right 
To cherish Hope. 

Marq. Those who in Fortune's smile 
Have ever safely bask’d, may condescend 
To overleap rank’s boundaries—but we 
Who from Misfortune’s envious shade return 
To a late sunshine—must beware to sink 
Again into the herd—shall it be said 
Sorrento’s. pride was thankful to endow 
A limner with his sightless daughter's hand ? 
No, No! 

Paint. And shall a name which genius tends 
For future ages, when proud pedigrees 
Have slept in dust—not dare to rear itself» 
To match with thine? 

Marq. (proudly.) Excuse me from reply. 

Paint. Wilt thou lay waste another paticlias 

9 
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To rear a stately tomb’? Dost thou not shuddérs:i: .2Anidiol/ 
To see thy work? a daughter's grief-quench’d eyes, \)i¥. svo11¥/ 
That thou shouldst doom them still to weep, till death si»'\ 
Adds its dark shroud to thine? ti f209 8 at souebitdaa’) 
Marq. Ye think meshards) 9) ys 3! 
I am not so—as for your friend ye plead, 
I take a father’s part—she shall not weep, |): boron -! 
She will be blest-blind, faded tho by che be, 
She is a high-born generous noble’s choice. h 193 
Paint. How! promised to another! Who hath dared ?. 
Marg. Our mutual friend, the Count. 


Paint. Yon black cross knight ? 
Marq. He hath forsworn it. 
Paint. What ! his brother’s widow ? 


Marg. The holy father gives a dispensation. 
Paint. No, no! it is not so—ye but deceive me. 
Even now, he goes himself to bid the hopeless 
Dream joy once more. 
Marq. Romance is ever readier 
To make unbidden sacrifice, than rear 
The sober edifice ‘of mutual bliss ! 
Know that the Count was destined for my child, 
Long ere his brother wedded her—To him 
In fatal chivalry he sacrificed 
With his own hopes—the happiness of all. 
Paint: What! twice ?—he loved and yet assumed the Cross ? 
Marq. And now, when after years of silent pain, 
Now, when despising all its rich revenues, 
He spurns the knightly cross, and hath achieved 
The Pope’s high’ sanction—when, of old possess’d, 
Camilla’s inmost confidence affords 
Love’s surest, holiest basis—when through life 
So long a lonely pilgrim—now he dares 
Embrace his s beloved, and for us all 
Spread in life’s eve a hospitable home— 
Upon whose friendly threshold even now 
Mild household gods with nuptial wreaths await 
The happy pair—cementing once again 
Our house's friendship with our children’s love— 
Now—doth the ghost of early passion rise 
Out of the chambers of forgetfulness, 
Scaring the guests asunder—and by thee, 
By thee evoked. Before thou cam’st, my child 
Was peaceful and resign’d—but he and thou 
Were fellow students—from one spot ye came, 
Where this base passion rose—and Memory fann’d 
The slumbering spark into a fatal glow. 
It but remain’d that ye should idly tell 
The Count that still this painter Leny lived, 
Thus pouring oil, unthinking, on the flame! 
Paint. Aye, aye, he loves her !—all is now explain‘d, 
Blind that I was! I might have read it long 
In his frank heart.—Hath he confess’d his love ? 
Marg. Yes—and my blessing follow'd—but instead 


+ (The wayward one!) of winning with this spell 


Camilla’s hand at once—he idly hears / 
Her childish: secret—brings to light again 

Her shrinking passion—and like that mad mother, 

Who saved a stranger with her own child’s life—; |. 
Distrusts alike his welfare and my hopes, 

Plucks the scarce rooted flower of our bliss,. 

And, ’gainst himself, enters the lists with me. 
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Paint. Oh, noble heart! in.love and victory great 
Alike !—on which side shall I fight for thee?... . 
Marq. Dost reverence the Count? 
Paint. Ev’n as a saint, 
Mild and magnanimous—I bow before him. 
Marq. And my blind daughter—think’st thou not with him, 
Her days may yet know sunshine? 
Paint. . Ask not me! 
Marq. I speak confidingly—dost thou not think so? 
Paint. Perchance—were her heart free—— 
Marq. The heart forgets 
When the Grave interposes—o’er that barrier 
No wish can climb: It seeks within the boundary 
New ties—mock’'d by the dread impossibility 
To wake the dead. 








Paint. The dead! but Anton Leny 
Still lives 
Marq. Indeed ! say but the word, and then 


He’s dead. Life has been borrow’d by the grave 
To haunt our couch with spectres—wherefore not 
Clothe life in death, for a more pious purpose ? 


The unfeeling Marquis presses his relentless request with cruel ingenuity, 
aud at length seals his triumph by the following terrible ordeal. 


Marq. Well! I set thee 
Ev’n in a parent’s place—Be thou her father, 
Choose for a daughter’s bliss. Here stand two men, 
Both friends to thee—throw Fortune’s gifts aside, 
Waye rank and birth—let but their mutual virtues 
Decide between them! Who hath truliest loved, 
Whe hath with costliest sacrifices earn’d 
The right to wed her? be it thine to say-——— 
Paint. Oh, do not ask me—let thy daughter choose—— 
Marg. Wouldst thou expose her to the cruel strife ? 
Ask her to break—ev’n.when thus newly offer’d 
For her—the poor Count’s heart ? 


Paint. - The victims crown’d 
Stand at the altar—( Pointing to heaven)—’Tis the High Priest's office 
To choose the purest! 


rq. Grant a father’s prayer : 
Never before did : ps my ils 
Our peace—our bliss hang on thy lips. He’s dead, 
Dost, hear? he’s dead—thou hast but learn’d it now, 
Wilt;thou say thus? 
Paint. Alas! Farewell, poor heart! 
Here is mine hand,—the painter, Leny—is—dead ! 
Marq. Thanks for new life! but one petition more? 
Paint, What hast thou left me to forswear? Speak on ! 
Marq. Bid us adieu! ... When once the knot is tied 
That, binds,us to the Count, thou mayst return. 
Paint, Fear not,—I1 go—and never to return ! 
Marq...Thou’rt a high-minded man! Now to thy task ; 
Acquaint the Count with thy friend’s death—inyent 
A motive for departure. I'll to Julia, 
Bid her apprize Camilla, and refer her 
To thee for confirmation. 
Paint. Aye—to me! 
"Tis good! apply to me ; but tell her, tell her, 
I charge her to be silent, and believe 
Alone what now she hears. 
Marq. , _And now, my friend, 
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My last request—I canriot be your debtor *~" 
‘This fresh compliance adds fresh obligations. 


Claim your reward. 
Paint. 


I’ve dug his‘grave ! 


Ye are too poor for me, 
The painter, Leny, himself will pay me, when 


{Exit Marais. 


(PatntTER alone) Did I not once before deep bury thee, 
Thou wretched Leny? Wherefore didst thou awaken ? 
Love’s morning dawns not yet—’twas dreams alone 
Disturb’d thy rest! Be still, and weep not thus, 

To sleep again! (A pause)—And must it then be so? 
Ask not my heart! it must! fulfil thy task ; 

Restore a daughter to a father’s arms ; , 
Fan, though with dying breath, yon holier flame 

Of love, which smoulder’d unperceived 

Before thee, though for thee ’twas sacrificed ! 

It boasts a father’s blessing—thine, his curse. 

Is’t not enough for thee to love her still ; 

That she loves thee ; that thou didst rear her child ; 
That thou hast seen her tears flow for thee, ere 
Thou seek’st thyself a grave? The churchyard gates 
Are closed on thee already! Leny is dead ! 


Heart! summon all thy strength ; lips, tremble not 
To be death’s heralds ; eyes, lock up your tears ; 
Cheeks, grow not paler in the parting hour! 

There is a time for all things—’twill be yours 

To weep, to tremble, to turn pale—to die ! 


We must pass over, with reluctant 
brevity, a scene in the Baronial-hall, 
where the old seneschal eagerly un- 
folds to the Count, and Leonhard, the 
treasured secret of his vindictive spi- 
rit, viz. the identity of the private 
mark on the newly finished picture of 
the Countess, with that on the fa- 
tal likeness of her husband, brought 
from the gallows at Naples. The 
shock of the Count and his nephew 
may be conceived. The young man, 
of course, seeks to palliate when he 
can no longer doubt the evidence of 
his senses; but the Count, with a 

ave severity, in painful contrast with 

is usual mildness, and still more with 
the mortal sacrifice which we know 
the poor artist to be at that moment 
making to his happiness, takes up 
the matter with all the sternness of a 
judge, and remarks, that ever since 
the discovery <a os a 

inful myster red to hang 
te and “disturb ao yalatet: The 
old retainer breathes nothing but in- 
stant and secret revenge. Poor Leon- 
hard indignantly silences his croak- 


ings, and answers, with the fervour 
of youth and long acquaintance, for 
the artist’s innocence. The Count 
coldly remarks, that, even if proceed 
ing from culpable weakness, and -not 
malice, the share of the painter in his 
father’s fate must for ever place a bar 
between him and his pupil. He deter- 
mines, however, on investigation—de- 
clares, that he will, himself, be the 
avenger, and, in the mean time, en- 
joins secrecy, on pain of his utmost 
displeasure, on the disappointed se- 
neschal. The latter, left alone, vows 
to his dead master’s picture, that his 
murderer shall not escape through the 
mistaken lenity of others. 

A scene of deep interest ensues. Ca- 
milla has been expressing to her son 
and the Count her regret and rise, 
on hearing that the painter talks of 
leaving them. She fears he may have 
been slighted by some one, and owns 
an inexplicable interest in him, and 
regret for his departure. ‘She re- 
members his kindness to her child, 
and weeps. Poor Leonhard exclaims— 


Leon. Ah, mother! so could I, if I but dared. 


The Marquis and Painter now join them, and the former announces to the 
Count his having for the present relinquished all thoughts of going to Italy. 
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The Count requests him to remain master of the castle during hie absence, as 
his own journey is irrevocably fixed on. The Marquis=waving that sub- 
ject—adverts to the ture of the-Painter. All look’ toward Spi-« 
narosa, who remains with his eyes downcast. Leonhard asks 


Eeon. And wilt thou leave nie? 


The Painter only nods in reply, and Camilla, who had listened intense] 
for his answer, exclaieay-< , ‘ ! 


Cam. Oh! speak, that I may hear ! 

Paint. I must go home. 

Cam. Art not at home with us? 
What tears thee thus from Leonhard ? 


Paint. The heart 
Oft heaves with nameless longings. 
Cam. : An old mother, 
Perchance, still hopes ... 
Paint. - Mine hopes no more—she siceps ! 
Cam. Perhaps a father—loving sisters—— 
Paint. No! 
I’ve no one—I’m alone. 
Cam. Oh! make us easy ; 


Name but some motive. Ah! a tender secret 
Dwells in that silence: Love expecting waits—— 

Paint. No, death hath lighted on my love. 

Count. ( Aside.) By heav’n, 
Guilt’s hue is on his cheek! (Aloud.) If thou must go, 
At least thou’lt keep thy word, and marshal me 
‘Upon mine errand? 

Paint. Let me go alone. 

Stay here—thy journey would be now in vain. 

Count. In vain, say'st thou? I trust not; yet ’tis plaid 
Thou art not happy with usx— 

Marq. (To Count.) Why torment him? 

I know his cause of sorrow. Why conceal “ 
The fatal tidings? He hath lost a friend. ; 
Paint. Aye, on his grave I go to weep. 


Counti ( Aside.) Tis false ! 
Cam. Oh, do not weep! 
Paint. When Life’s long sultry day 


Hath set, Death’s night will have its due. 
Marq. What was his name? ye mention’d ev’n now. 
Count. (Ironically.) You've soon, methinks, forgotten it. 
Paint. ( Reluctantly.) Oh, no! 
The name of my dead friend was—Anton Leny ! 
Cam, Leny! Oh, my God! Was he an artist? 
Paint. =. 
Aye—a poor German. } 
Count. ’Tis not so—he lies! 
Cam. (Fainting.) My son, Lenardo! 
Leon 


. Help! my mother faints ! 
Paint. (Aside.) Farewell! 
Count. Barbarian ! how did she offend thee? 
Marq. Come to thy chamber. : 
Cam. Oh ! death’s wing is cold, 
So cold! his night far darker still than mine, 
He’s lost to me for ever—he is dumb! 
(Eweunt all except Count and Painter. 
Paint. He’s lost to thee for ever—he is dumb! ° 
Count. (Endignantiy.) Wretch! sport not with her words—— 
Oh ! I beseech thee, 


Aye, 
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" Recall thy. lie+thou little;know’st.what:hope «1 asacunat tayo) on! 


It poisons— % YoMmMuo, awe 2 


Paint. Though I knew, yet could I not o:)) of at tovbe—ioo 
Unsay it.-.:i; ; ; r iW @isoOIst OW .B207R 
Count. Didst thou not thyself consent 
To lead me to him?.. 
Paint. Aye, I thought so once, 


But now the tidings.of his death have reach’d me. .... 
Count. Heavens, is it possible! Is she thus free?).,. 
Paint. Take, then, the bliss thou didst design for him 

Home to thine own pure breast. iga | 
Count. ( Aside.) What doth he mean ? 

Hath he discover’d?—( Aloud) Ha! my mind misgives me, 

As if thou wert a villain, making havoc 

Of others’ bliss to aid thine own escape. 

But hear me ; I'll forgive thee—thou shalt go— 

I'll never ask what erime thou didst commit, 

If thou'lt but say—“ I lied ;”—say it—and live! 

Paint.. My noble friend, suspicion is to thee 

As strange as guilt tome. I love, and honour, 

And bow before thy silent generosity, 

Yet did ye rank me not too far bengath ye-— 

Believe me, Anton Leny is dead—and lay 

Yon monumental cross upon his grave. 


Leonhard enters hastily, summoning the Count, at his grandfather's desire, 
to his inconsolable mother. The Painter betrays deep but suppressed emo- 
tion. The Count thus addresses him— 


Count. To a dread secret bar I summon thee ; 
I'll lay before ye blighted wreaths, and call 
Pale, silent witnesses, whom, if ye face, 
Then I'll believe. (Exit. 


The Painter and Leonhard are now left in painful téte-a-téte,. The lat- 
ter stands, for the first time in his life, shyly apart. 


Paint. My son, my Leonhard, we must part! 
Leon. _. And wherefore? 
Paint. Ask not—we must. Come, lay thyself once more 
Upon my heart. Why stand’st thou shuddering there ?—~ 
= grown strange to thee? ; 
nr 


. Strange! ah, how shall I 
Wean myself thence ? 


Paint. Bid farewell to the tree 
Amid whose boughs thy nest hung, when, like those 
Of the youn nc or Hy thine earliest notes 
Were Avon: Alas! Fate’s winter is approaching, 
The tree must die—while thou, on jocund wing, 
Spring’st into life ! 

Leon. And hast thou kept ary bn oa 
My master?. Surely ’tis nought good that breaks 
Our hallow’d bond, and sends thee from my side! 

Paint. What! doth Suspicion’s demon-form arise 
Even in thy soul? Then is our heart’s-bond broken 
Indeed... If thou hast lost love’s precious fruit, 
Sweet confidence, the tottering plant is ripe 
For parting. 

Leon. Be not in a parting hour 
Thus harsh. 

Paint. _ Nor thou! seem as thou lovedst.meatill. 
I will not ask what thus estranges thee, 

I will not know who mine accusers are, 
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If thou absolv’st mie not—alas! I cannot! 

But give me the sweet boon of childhood’s love 
‘Fo live-on in my weary pilgrimage, 

When life’s a desert to my beggar’d heart ! 

Ieon, O, master! father! 

Paint. Look me in the face ; 
Dost thou mark stains of conscious guilt behind 
Its tearful veil? Lay on my breast thine hand— 
Higher my heart may swell than e’er thou know’st, 
But ’tis with love, pure, inexpressible, 

That bids me leave thee—and in silence ! 

Leon. Love, 
Methinks, seeks not concealment. 

Paint. (Lifting his hands to heaven.) Oh! to Thee 
Dare child of dust compare himself! What eye 
Fathoms the fount of that Eternal Love 
Which leads the stars through ether, dips their wings 
In light, and bids their radiant arms expand 
In brotherly embrace across heaven’s fields ; 

Yet bids the rose-bud be with dews refresh’d, 
And balmy breezes fann’d? Behind a veil, 
Deep, dread, inscrutable, ’tis shrouded ; yet 
Thou dost believe it, for thou feel’st its power. 
Oh! thus believe my love—thou'lt understand it 
When I’m no more ; ’tis but a sever’d drop 
From the bright fount above—and, like it, pure! 
Leon. (Embracing him.) Yes, yes! I do believe! Forgive me, father! 


Unfortunately the youth’s returning confidence forbids him to demand, or 
even listen, to the explanation the Painter could so easily give of the fatal 
picture affair—the enigmatical allusions to which, on his pupil's part, he is 
anxious to clear up; so they part, though in perfect amity, yet without’a mu- 
tual understanding on that important point. 


Paint. So! thou art mine once more—before I go! 
Leon. Why shouldst thou go? thou wilt return again ? 
Paint. ’Tis in the hand of God—I scarce believe it. 
Leon. Not to return! and wilt thou, thus forsaken, 

Thus unprotected, wander through the world? 

Oh, take with thee a token of my love, 

For retribution, like a shadowy ghost, 

Oft dogs the pilgrim’s footsteps ; take this sword, 

Giv'n thee by love to be thy m’s friend ; 

*T was consecrated to a pious purpose : 

Thy son fulfils it—in thus arming thee. (The curtain falls. 





We must hasten to a conclusion, and compress into brief space the whole 
sad catastrophe of the fifth act, which opens with a soliloquy of the Painter's. 


Paint. Lull’d is the day’s loud tempest! and the depths 
Of night heave only with the measured swell 
Of deep-breathed slumber! Dreams the cradle rock 
Of the vex’d mariner—the land smiles nigh, 
And friendly beacons call the wand’rer home ! 
*Tis fix’d—I must depart. Night! let thy peace 
Rest on this house—and light me on my path, 
Ye stars! and when glad morning-chimes 
Announce the dawn, when loving hearts enquire 
Of me, I shall be far. Farewell, farewell ! 

10 
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He is joined by the Seneschal, age of a private signal he had 
made him to do so.. The old man ironically.remarks on \the., dejec- 
tion pervading the noble, household, and the inability of all (eave tlie iron- 
souled Marquis) to partake of the evening meal. ‘The, poor artist, breaks out 
into passionate parting sorrow, which the Seneschal hears «unmoved ‘but be- 
comes animated by keen malice, when the Painter solicits his:assistance to 








depart secretly under cloud of night; a design which, of course;:he ascribes 


to the consciousness,of guilt. 


Sen. Wilt thou, go forth to-night? 


Paint. 


My silent farewell hath to all been said, 


Aye, this same night. 


On all love’s blessing shed ! Now am I ready ; 
Open the doors at midnight—'tis the hour 


Best fits my journey—— 
Sen 


Trust me, I’ll be there. 


Paint. But one prayer more—Where doth the picture hang? 


Sen. Which-mean ye? 
Paint. 
I lately painted. 


Sen. 


Which! the likeness of the Countess 


’Tis in the great hall. 


Paint. I would take leave of it—Wilt let me see it 


Before I part ? 
Sen. 


Thou'lt find more pictures there, 


Perchance they may have farewell greetings for thee! 
Paint. Then ye consent ; but not a word of this. 


Sen. I can be secret. 


Well I know your reasons ! 


Paint. O, night, come quickly with thy pall of sleep ; 


When life’s at rest, the dead should wander free ! 


The significant comments of the 
old servant, on the murderer’s guilty 
flight, prepare the mind for some im- 
pending catastrophe. 

The Count and Julia now enter in 
earnest conference, which the Senes- 
chal unfortunately: attempts to inter- 
rupt in vain with his supposed un- 
important secret. Julia, now urged 
by necessity, places unlimited confi- 
dence in the Count—exculpates Leny 
from all guilt, or even an involuntar 
accession to his brother’s fate—and, 
after drawing from this magnanimous 
lover his determination not even to 
attempt to rival the memory of the 
deceased Leny, she informs him of 
his being not only alive, but actually 
on the spot, in the person of his pre- 
tended friend; whose generous mo- 
tives for signing his own death-war- 
rant the Count now first comprehends 
and fully appreciates. He resolves on 
devoting his whole powers of persua- 
sion and claims on the Marquis to 
the cause of unfortunate love; but 
also defers, not unnaturally, these final 


-who has at length been made 


(Exit. 


exertions till the Painter’s moment of 
departure next day, when the feelings 
of Camilla ma; erfully second the 
voice of friendship. To Leonhard— 
uaint- 
ed by his mother with her early history 
—he holds out similar though general 
promises of labouring for her happiness, 
and permits Julia, in the meantime, to 
soothe her regrets by vague but plea- 
sing anticipations—doomed, alas, by 
this procrastination, never to be reali- 
zed. “ ie Le the — 
Seneschal, finding his warning slight- 
ed by the mena Count, awakes 
the more congenial Marquis from his 
first sleep, to take upon himself the 
office of avenger. They conceal them- 
selves in Camilla’s chamber, adjoining 
the Baronial-hall, availing themselves 
of her absence with her attendant in 
the castle gardens, unusual. presenti- 
ments having deprived her of rest. 

As twelve strikes the Painter en- 
ters, and thus apostrophizes the Coun- 
tess’s picture— 


Paint. Here may I dare to breathe no mute farewell, 
And stamp thine image on my widow’d heart. 
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Im memory shalt thou live,.as-pictared heres: 

ill smili I weep—I'll clothe thy future 
ee 
Races may pause, per ore. 5 

imvone rich crown — 

Seapets The magic wand of art 
Shall. master’s power, when all unknown 
Is its sad source—and his true love forgotten. 

*Tis midnight ! Spirits of yon silent heroes, 
Wake ye not now? Do ye not hover nigh, 
Ye ancient masters, o’er your darling works? 
Oh! take me to ye! let me join your band, 
That nightly we may wander here — 
( To the covered picture) And thou—whoart thou? there, behind the veil, 
Fear’st thou her charms should dazzle thee ? for shame, 
Doff thy concealment, and salute yon angel !— 
What do I see? hath hell dispatch’d thee hither, 
Detested image! love and art alike 
Once more with fiendish mockery to profane, 
And with thy faded, ghastly features, scare 
My soul bewilder’d from yon holy shrine ? 
Avaunt! Begone from her whose life *twas thine 
To poison! Thou’rt my work, and I may dare 
Annihilate thee ! (He draws his sword to destroy the picture. 


Enter Marquis and Senrscuat. 


Marq. Hold ! detested traitor! 

Sen. Stand, self-snared sinner ! 

Paint. Why? What have I done 
That thus ye call me? 


Marq. Dost thou ask so boldly? 
If with drawn sword ye dare to coward combat 
Yon senseless picture—which in Naples cost 
My son, Count Norden’s life—lo! in its room 
Do I defy thee to the strife—— 

Sen. ae And I! 

Paint. Is’t possi Hung this upon the scaffold ? ' 
Did this betray him? Heav’nly justice, hold! 
Cease to be love’s avenger! “Tis enough !|— 

Let oblivion bury all—and so 
Farewell. I must be gone. 
Marq. Stand, traitor, stand ! 


The Marquis then, ae to Julia’s former communication to himself, 
puts it to Spinarosa, whether he or Leny painted the fatal picture—betraying 
is cruel wish to have the blame laid on the latter, that his very memory may 
be embittered to Camilla. The generous Painter, by a last effort of magnani- 
mity, refuses to give her this additional pang, and at the risk of his life ans« 
wers— 


Paint. Not Leny—'twas I! 
Sen. Ye hear him ! he confesses! 


The Seneschal falls on him, aceusing him of having purloined the sword 
designed for his own punishment. The Painter indignantly appeals to Heaven, 
and disarms the a nt in a moment. ' 


Marq. Then, it remains for me—Vengean¢e is mine. 
Defend thyself! Blood calls aloud for blood! « 
Paint. No, no! I dare not! No! it is her father! 
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Marq. To hell, then! dastard villain ! (Stabs him. 
Paint. Stay thine hand’: ~ 
It has struck home—all’s over! ‘a one © 
» *Tis enough. CHS #30804 
The Count must know. - ' (Goes out. 
Paint. Short is the painful path. % 
Farewell, Camilla ! 
ccaames and her Attendant now burst in from the adjoining 
Cam. Ha! who calls? I hear 
The clash of arms—The spirits are at strife! 
Paint. Peace is at ! ‘ 


Julia. "Merciful Heav’n, what's here ? 


Leny bathed in blood ! 
Cam. How? dost thou see his ghost 
Bloody before thee ? 
Julia. (To Painter.) Man thyself, and say - 
bet = -y befall’n thee. . t teaietae 
‘aint. (Imploringly. Ask not—an 
Julia. Revive! but oe Camilla—— 
Paint. (In agony.) Ah! Camilla! . 
Cam. Hark! ’twas his voice! he call’d me! 
Marq. (To Julia.) Hence, I say! 
Julia. ’Tis he, Camilla! and his outstretch’d arms 
Are longing to enfold thee. 
Cam. Where is he? 
Horror and joy run mingling through my frame— 
The thunder-clouds have met ; strange lightnings flash 
Through the deep midnight! Who hath mine eyes 
Rent the dark veil, letting forgotten rays 
Pierce through the gloom of years? Where is he? 
Marq. Hence! 
Hence, I command thee! "Tis no place for women 
Mid manhood’s strife. } 
~*~ Cam. (Gazing bewildered on him.) What form is that F see 
With bloody sword? Thou, like my old hard father, 
Art come to stand between our new-freed souls— 
No! on this side the grave thy might is ended ! 
Marq. Take hence yon lunatic—my shuddering soul 
Shrinks from her ravings. 


| 
| 
, 
| 
) 
| 


Cam. Why are ye so pale? 
Is judgment nigh? I see its morn hath dawn’d, 
The graves have open’d! Is thy word fulfill’d, 
Dread recompenser? Is thy time arrived 
For healing broken hearts? Dost give me him 
Once more? Where is Antonio? 


Julia. (To Painter.) Call her by her name 
Once, ere her senses fail. 
Paint. O my Camilla! 
Cam. ’Tis love calls on me! Yes, I know thee now ! 
Oh, take me with thee! 
(She sinks into his arms in a dying state. 
Paint. Come, beloved one, come ! 
Julia. O God, she dies! 
Marq. She’s frantic—tear her from him ! 





Enter Count and SEnEscHat. ; A | 
Count. (To Painter.) What do I see? My friend, methinks thou'rt 


w 
Paint. Ev’n unto death! 
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Julia. O, help. 
Leon. My mother dies ! 


The grief and consternation of the Count may be imagined—his indigna- 
tion thus breaks forth against the Marquis, who declares he has redeemied his 


honour. 


Count. Aye! with your children’s blood ! 
The noble heart by thy rash hand transfix’d 
Was God’s own temple, on whose spotless altar 
Virtue in silence laid her costliest offering. 
Yes! he was silent, when to speak was bliss ! 
Yet is the death dealt by thy hand less bitter 
Than life, as doom’d by thee to drag its chain. 
Know, ’tis the painter Leny who lies murder’d there. 

Marq. (Despairingly.) Where art thou, Death? 

Paint. (To the Count.) I meant it well—I thought 
To make her thine—but now she is mine own: 

Thanks to her father, who united us! (He dies. 

Count. Haste homeward with thy bride ! 

Leon. He dies! O Father, 

Take me too with thee! 

Marg. Wake, Camilla, wake, 
He is not dead !—My weak arm could not kill. 
He shall be thine—awake! Back, grisly Death! 

Julia. Death would not be so cruel—— 

Count. Once ye stole 
His semblance—now he claims a double debt. 

O puny mortal engines, Pride and Vengeance, 

How pow’rlesgare ye to encounter Death ! 

When, in vain quest of loved ones, weeping children 
Stray through Life’s path, their heavenly Father sends 
His mightiest messenger to bear them home. 

Julia. Ye'’re with your father! Peace be to your bond. 

Marq. Dead? Both ? 

Leon. (To his mother’s body.) Can thy son’s sorrowing voice 
Not reach thee where thou art? 

Count. O, let her sleep! 

Marq. Come to me, Leonhard ! 

Iron, ~* Yonder lies my sword 
Between us—ye are full of blooda-——— 

.. (To the Count.) My father, 
Take, take me to thy breast. 

Count. Yes! be my child! 
What I had hoped—is Death’s—but this I know, 
I’ve dearly bought a father’s right in thee! 


4 


( The curtain Salis. 
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BISHOP OF CHESTER 'S LETTER TO THE CLERGY OF HIS DIOCESE. 


WHEN an impntation of any kind 
is cast upon a body of men, the charge 
made against them has been compa- 
red to a phial of ink thrown into a 
pool of water. The stain is so dif- 
fused throughout the whole, that it is 
scarcely perceptible in any particular 
art. 

. Supposing such a pool to exist,—of 
all the birds in the air which came to 
dip their beaks, and flutter, and plume 
themselves therein, one would think 
that the strangest bird which should 
endeavour to collect the impurity, and 
carry as much as possible Sone to its 
own nest. We can fancy we see the 
‘ rara avis,” with beak and claws be- 
grimed and besmutted, bespattering 
its astonished young with the fruits of 
its grovelling! But no ;—there can- 
not be such a naturally ink-loving 
bird in existence: and if we really 
saw one, in a situation which might 
render him liable to suspicion, we 
should be charitably inclined to con- 
clude, that the poor thing had been 
disporting himself in the said pool, 
(mayhap not his natural element, ) and 
had, contrary to his own inclinations, 
become soiled with certain particles of 
the floating stain. We can readil 
imagine what such a bird must feel, 
when, on returning toits nest, oramong 
its own kind, it should be avoided, or 
looked upon shyly, by those fortunate 
bipeds that had remained uncontami- 
nated. It would, moreover, be amu- 
sing to see the said creature, after fruit- 
lessly endeavouring to get rid of the 
taint, endeavouring to cackle his bre- 
thren into a belief that it was exceed- 
ingly becoming, and that ‘‘ motley was 
the only wear.” Like the fox that had 
lost his tail, he might harangue, and 
declare it was the last new fashion ; 
but, truly, the flock must be silly geese 
indeed, if they did not suspect the real 
state of the case. They would con- 
clude, when beholding the state of his 
plumage, as Falstaff did of treason, 
“that dirt lay in his way, and he hath 
found it.” 

We have now before us* “ A Letter 
to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ches- 
ter, occasioned by the Act of the Legis- 
Jature granting relief to his Majesty’s 


Roman Catholic subjects, By John 
Bird, Lord Bishop of Chester.” 

The writer ~~ by stating, that 
though he has been ‘ inclined for 
many years to consider the removal of 
the Roman Catholic disabilities, upon 
the whole, desirable, yet those persons 
have often appeared to him fortunate, 
who were exempted from any active 
concerns in a question which he knew 
to be attended with uncertainty, and 
perplexed with many difficulties.” He 
then continues—“ It has been no longe 
er in my power to possess this secret 
satisfaction.” Greatly do we marvel 
what may be the nature of this ‘ se- 
cret satisfaction,” which could harbour 
itself within the breast of a dignita- 
ry of the Established Church. Truly 
it seemeth to have a strong savour of 
that “ secret satisfaction” wherewith a 
‘* whiteefeathered” soldier might find 
himself ensconced behind a stone wall 
in the day of battle. Weare not now 
called upon to enter into a discussion 
upon a question which has been so fre« 
quently and so ably handled as that 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation—we 
propose merely to stick to the ‘‘ Let- 
ter ;” and therein we find the follow- 
ing passage :-—*‘ I could not, however, 
rest satisfied with merely the cold ex. 
pectation, that no mischief was likely 
to arise to the Protestant religion. I 
look further to a great and positive ad« 
vantage, not indeed to this country, 
which less needs it, but in Ireland.” 
P. 22. And, in the next page, we have 
this assurance,— I rFuLLY BELIEVE 
that a MAIN OBSTACLE to the REFOR- 
MATION in Ireland 1s kEMovED by 
the removal of political distinction be- 
tween Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic.” This is a formal announcement 
of his belief on this important subject, 
made, not in the heat of argument, 
nor the careless confidence of the din« 
ner table; but expressly addressed, 
from the study, by a Bishop of the Re- 
formed Church to the clergy of his dio- 
cese! With such a belief, voluntarily 
expressed, what kind of “‘ secret sa 
tisfaction” can that be which the wri- 
ter would have felt, had he been “ ex« 
empted from any active concern in the 
question ?” 





* A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester, occasioned by the act of the Le- 
gislature granting relief to his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. By John Bird, 
Lord Bishop of Chester. London. {Hatchard and Son. 1829. 
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To assist in the removal of “ a main 
obstacle to the reformation,” one would 
have conceived to be a work so glori- 
ous and exciting, to any maf fit to be 
a Bishop of the Reformed Church, that 
even a crown of martyrdom might not 
have been declined for its achievement. 
But no. — In these, “‘ our moderndays,” 
matters are differently ordered. ‘Some 
are born to greatness, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” But let us seek 
in the “ Letter” for a solution of that 
which perplexes us. Is it possible that 
the following, which we copy from 
page 12, can throw any light on the 
subject ? 

“* In the course of social and politi- 
cal life, many circumstances occur 
which cannot and need not be pointed 
out, but which often lead men to act 
in a very different way from what, on 
Yung principles, might be expect- 


There is no denying this, “ seeing 
what we see, and hearing what we 
hear.” We perceive the Bishop hath 
pondered upon the nature of man’s 
mind. There are strange arcana and 
hidden mysteries there, not to be ac- 
counted for, perhaps, “ on abstract 
principles.” But it is a fine study, 
as Juvenal says—‘ E coelo descendit 
yrw0s esadlev.” The Bishop’s next la- 
mentation (the loss of his “ secret sa- 
tisfaction” being the first) is, that he 
was obliged to take an active part in 
the removal of the ‘‘ main obstacle to 
the reformation in Ireland” “ so soon 
after his appointment to the diocese.” 
It certainly was a hard case. Noman 
likes to do good, ‘‘ upon compulsion,” 
at any time ; but, to be compelled to 
set about it directly one possesses the 
power, really requires more than a 
common share of the ‘‘ milk of human 
kindness” toendure. Here, however, 
the writer is kind enough not to aban- 
don us to the misty light of our old- 
fashioned ‘‘ abstract principles,” nor 
to vague conjectures as to “ circum. 
stances which cannot be pointed out.” 
His regret arises from a want of op- 
portunity to establish “ a mutual con- 
fidence between his clergy and him- 
self,” which, however, “ he trusts may 
be hereafter furnished.” Perhaps it 
may: but, in the meanwhile, it has 
been his misfortune to be “ brought to 
the alternative of opposing his own 
conscientious view of justice and ex- 
pediency, or of voting in contradiction 
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to the sentiments of a large majority 
of the body over whom he had been 
called to preside.” Mutual confidence 
of course must follow. The next pas- 
sage we copy verbatim, because it 
speaks worthily of those whom we res 
spect. ‘‘ I have the greater reason to 
lament this, because my predecessors 
in the see, whose influence may well 
survive them, established as it is by 
the benefits which they conferred up- 
on the diocese, have taken a different 
view of this question ; so that the ad- 
ditional weight of their authority has 
been given to that scale towards which 
general opinion inclined.” 

“* The weight of a Bishop’s authori- 
ty” being thrown into “ the scale of 
opinion,” is a somewhat startling ex- 
pression, when used by a Bishop to his 
clergy. Let them, however, Took to 
that,—we arenot disposed to be hyper 
critical. After these preliminary ree 
grets, the ‘* Letter” proceeds to state, 
that the writer did not choose “ to 
encounter the heat of feeling which 
prevailed whilst the Act was in pros 
gress.” Hot work seems to be parti« 
cularly inimical to his “‘ secret satise 
factory” feelings; ‘‘ but now,” he 
says, ‘* that there is no longer any 
room for controversy,’—which is as 
much as to say, “ I won’t listen to any 
reply ; Iam one of Erasmus’s bishops, 
* Non amo monachum responden- 
tem:”—** Now,” he proceeds, ‘‘ we 
can calmly enquire whether either our 
religion, or our Protestant establish- 
ment, are brought into serious hazard 
by that change in our laws, in which 
so large a majority of the legislative 
body has concurred.” Page 3. 

The questions as to whether “ the 
enactment was lawful or not,” and 
** whether the step taken was inevi- 
table or no,” are immediately thrown 
overboard. “ It is unnecessary now,” 
the right reverend prelate says, “ to 
enquire.” We have, however, a taste 
of the old dogma, that Ministers knew 
something that nobody else knew, 
dished up in a new style, thus :—*“ It 
is improbable that, except upon such 
conviction,” (i. e. of its inevitability,) 
*‘ theyshould have embarrassed them- 
selves with a measure so arduous and 
unpopular.” This is worthy the do- 
minie of a village-school. ‘‘ Take that, 
my lads,” he says, when administer- 
ing the cane ; “* you can’t-understand 
what it’s for,—but never mind, J 
know, and you'll be the better for it by 
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and by, depend upon it !” The worthy 
diocesan next affirms, that he “ cer. 
tainly could not have given a consci- 
entious vote in favour of the bill, if 
he had believed that it would either 
weaken the Protestant establishment, 
or extend the influence of the Roman 
Catholic religion.” In the capacity of 
merely verbal critics, we should have 
liked this sentence better, had the first 
part been more bluntly worded. The 
repetition of the epithet ‘‘ conscien- 
tious,” appears to be in what is now 
called “‘ bad taste.” 

It must, however, be extremely sa- 
tisfactory to the minds of the clergy, 
to learn, that a Bishop of the Esta- 
blished Church believes, that the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic religion 
will not be extended by the admission 
of eight members of her communion 
into the House of Lords, and fifty in- 
to the Commons! These are the num- 
bers calculated in the ‘‘ Letter.” (Pp. 
6and 7.) For our own part, we were 
(perhaps) weak enough to imagine, 
that men, who have been prevented 
from taking their seats in Parliament 
solely on account of their religious and 
** conscientious” scruples, would, in 
all probability, feel it a duty to exert 
any influence which might fall to 
their share, in favour of such mea- 
sures as were likely to increase the 
power of their Church. We confess 
this to have been our fear. We ima- 
gined that, having gained a footing, 
they might advance gradually, step by 
step, until they could assume a more 
commanding position ; but the ‘‘ Let- 
ter” goes at once to the question of 
ascendency. After briefly stating, that 
the Established Church of Ireland was 
in danger, before the passing of the 
bill, the writer says, ‘‘ The only ques- 
tion is, whether that danger be in- 
creased or diminished by the political 
influence which Roman Catholics are 
likely to enjoy, who, as many seem to 
believe, will value their newly obtained 
privilege only in proportion as it gives 
them the opportunity of enforcing the 
claim of their own Church to ascend- 
ency. But, supposing them to enter- 
tain this object, it can only be carried 
into effect in one of two ways,—by 
force, or by influence.” This reads 
very strange, after the former passage ! 
Here we find “ political influence,” 
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** newly obtained privilege,” “‘ oppor 
tunity of enforcing,” &c. all attributed 
to Roman Catholics ; and yet the “‘in« 
fluence” of their religion will not be 
** extended!” If such be the case, it 
clearly proves that the Roman Catho« 
lic religion can have no influence on 
the heart of its professors. All those 
doctrines, which the Bishop was wont 
to call “* damnable,” are but phan- 
toms of the brain, if they influence 
not the mind and conduct of men. But 
let us seek in the Letter for a solu 
tion of this problem.——We have it ! 
page 13. ‘* Why, in short, may we 
not be allowed to hope and believe, in 
the case of the Roman Catholics, what, 
in other cases, we are too often obliged 
to fear or to lament, that men do not 
always act, or speak, or think, in er 
act accordance with the articles to 
which they have assented, or the 
words and formularies which they re« 
cognise as their own ?” Here is ground 
for hope, with a vengeance! With our 
nonsensical reasoning, upon ‘‘ abstract 
principles,” we should never have dis- 
covered it, but for the “ Letter.” 
But, in spite of all the sedatives ap< 
plied, to benumb our feelings, in the 
varied forms of cant and expediency, 
our blood will rise occasionally. What! 
admit men into office, with the hope 
and belief that they will perjure them- 
selves! Is this'the language of a Bri- 
tish legislator ? Can these be the words 
of one who, but the other day, before 
the Archbishop, solemnly declared, 
that he was “‘ ready, the Lord being 
his helper,” ‘* with all faithful dili- 
gence, to banish and drive away all er- 
roneous and strange doctrine contrary 
to God's word, and, both privately 
and openly, to call upon and encous 
rage others to the same ?”* We have, 
indeed, “‘ to lament,” &c. but how 
to account for the thing, we are utterly 
ata loss, unless peradventure by again 
quoting the Bishop’s own words: ‘In 
the course of social and political life, 
many circumstances occur which can- 
not, and need not, be pointed out, but 
which often lead men to act in a very 
different way from what, on abstract 
principles, might be expected.” We 
vehemently deprecate the doctrine ; 
and yet, coming from such a quarter, 
we dare not assert that it is without 
foundation. If “ offences” of this sort 
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« will come,” in political life, we most 
sincerely condole with the truly “ con- 
scientious” man who is ciineh to such 
temptation ; and not only “ lament,” 
&c. with the Bishop, in his own words, 

reviously quoted, but deeply, bitter- 

y “ lament,” that he is not now en- 
joying that “ secret satisfaction” which 
might have been his lot, had he for- 
tunately been “‘ exempted from any 
active concern” in the question. ‘ Bet- 
ter,” indeed, were it, for one who 
hath solemnly promised to “ be dili- 
gent, to frame and fashion himself and 
his family according to the doctrine 
of Christ, and to make both himself 
and them, as much as in him lieth, 
wholesome examples and patterns to 
the flock of Christ :”* far “ better’ 
were it for him “‘ to be a door-keeper 
in the house of his God, than to dwell 
in the tents of (such) unrighteous- 
ness !” 

After noticing this “‘ hope and be- 
lief” that the Roman Catholics will 
not act according to their own “ asser- 
tions, words, and formularies,” what 
shall we my of the following passage 
in page 11: 

’ There have long been Protestant 
members in the House, who are known 
to look with jealousy upon the Irish 
establishment ; and they have not 
been bound, as the Roman Catholics 
who may succeed in their places will 
be, by a solemn engagement, to use 
none of the power which they possess, 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion, as by law established.” 

What can the Bishop suppose the 
heads of his clergy are made of, when 
he talks of a solemn engagement lind= 
ing men, respecting whom such a hope 
and belief may be allowed as he has 
thought proper to sanction ? 

Perfectly free as we are from “ the 
authority” of Episcopal “ opinion,” 
we cannot perceive any ground for 
consolation in this most unusual style 
of reasoning. We are unable to dis- 
cern what degree of solemnity can be 
given to this new abjuration, in order 
to make it more binding than the “ ar- 
ticles to which they have” already 
*¢ assented, or the words and formu- 
laries which they recognise as their 
own ;” but which, notwithstanding, 
we may “ be allowed to hope and be- 
lieve” they will not “ always act, or 
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speak, or think, in exact accordance 

with.” Unwilling as we are to admit, 

for a moment, even with the sanction 

of this “‘ rara avis” of a Bishop, that 

we, as Christians, may “ be allowed 

to hope,” that “‘ eight” Peers of the 

realm, and ‘“ fifty” members of the 

House of Commons, will be guilty of 
such gross dereliction of all that is 

honourable; we will, notwithstanding, 

merely for argument’s sake, suppose 

the thing correct. Common-sense, the 
experience we have had among man- 

kind, and, perhaps, our notions of 
“* abstract principles,” all unite in tell- 

ing us, that such individuals are far 

more likely to set at nought any en- 

gagements which they may have been, 

in a manner, compelled to make, by 

and with heretics, than those solemn 
** articles, words, and formularies, 

which they have recognised as their 

own,” of the importance and truth of 
which they are fully persuaded, and for 

the profession and adherence to which 

they have been content, during the 

whole of their lives, hitherto, to en- 

dure the most painful privations. 

We have a most orthodox antipathy 
against many of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, yet we are compcl- 
led to believe that her members are 
sincere in their credence thereof ; since 
we have beheld the Peer renounce his 
birthright, and the ambitious man 
abandon his hopes of future eminence, 
rather than give their assent to ‘‘ words” 
which they consider to be at variance 
with her “ articles and formularies.” 
Looking at the past lives of these men, 
we are bound to admit, that (however 
we may dislike their creed) they have, 
up to the present time, acted consist- 
ently, and like men of honour. We 
have considered them as our political 
enemies. We have done every thing 
in our power to prevent them from 
acquiring the influence which they are 
now likely to possess ; and it is our 
intention (as far as, in these changing 
times, we can answer even for our- 
selves) to continue upon the alert, and 
to stand in the way of their acquiring 
more. We have endeavoured, accord- 
ing to our means, to preserve the par- 
tition wall, which was between us, un- 
injured ; but it is now broken down, 
and they are among us. Yet we can- 
not believe, notwithstanding what we 
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have lately witnessed, that the moral 
atmosphere of our high places, is al- 
together so pestilential to character, 
so destructive of all manly feeling, so 
mortal to those “‘ abstract principles” 
of honour and consistency, which we 
have been in the habit of considering 
as designating the nobler and better 
part of our kind, as utterly to change 
the minds and natures of these men. 
We cannot imagine that, immediately 
upon their entrance into either House, 
they shall abandon their creed, and 
forsake the principles which they im- 
bibed in infancy, and which have 
“grown with their growthand strength- 
ened with their strength.” 

This were scarcely short of a mi- 
racle ; and if it should happen, would 
argue little in favour of the nature of 
that society, by coming in contact 
with which the wonder might be ef- 
fected. It would fill our hearts with 
joy and gladness, could we behold 
these members of our national coun- 
cils converted from what we sincerely 
believe to be “ the error” of their 
ways, and becoming indeed “ of us,” 
one fold, and under one shepherd ; but 
to see them in a state of mean, moral, 
and mental degradation, cannot be the 
subject of our “ hope,” notwithstand- 
ing ‘‘ the authority of opinion ” before 
us. It is painful to reflect what the 
state of our country might be, with 
wretches so utterly debased and de- 
moralized among her legislators. 

We again repeat, that such is not 
our opinion. We dare not, we will 
not, we cannot, thus think of our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-countrymen. But, 
if we be mistaken, and they really are 
so unmindful of the most solemn ties 
by which human nature can be bound, 
we cannot conceive any character that 
would render an individual more unfit 
to be intrusted with influence among 
his fellow-men ; unless, peradventure, 
some one could be found, who, belie- 
ving them to be so depraved, would as- 
sist them in acquiring power. 

But we return to the Letter, and, in 
page 20, find the following: ‘‘ The 
Roman Catholic will certainly acquire 
additional power. But he will acquire 
no power which he can use, except in 
the way of argument and reasonable 
influence.” What the precise mean- 
ing of “ reasonable influence,” in the 
present day, may be, the writer of the 
Letter is perhaps competent to explain. 


We have lately witnessed a degree of . 
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influence exercised by men in power, 
which we could not avoid thinking 
unreasonable ; and the Bill in ques- 
tion, be it remembered, renders Roman 
Catholics admissible to power and 
place. But the Letter tells us (page 
14) “ admissibility is not admission.” 
We must have the whole of this sen- 
tence. “ I have no intention of deny 
ing that I should think it a great mis 
fortune to see the principal offices of 
the state administered by Roman Ca< 
tholics. They must, of necessity, be 
indifferent, to say the least, to the in- 
terests of the Protestant Church.” 
** OF necessity be indifferent!” We 
should have conceived, on the con« 
trary, from what we have heard and 
seen of Roman Catholics and their re« 
ligion, that it would be utterly impos 
sible for them, in such a situation, to 
feel any thing at all like indifference ! 
But let us finish the quotation ;— 
** And we might wish it to be impos- 
sible, that those who have influence in 
their hands, should not employ it to 
the advancement of true religion. But, 
in the first place, it is very unlikely 
that a Roman Catholic should be ac- 
tually called to an important situation 
in the government of this country. 
Admissibility is not admission ; and, 
in a practical view of the question, 
this difference must not be left out of 
consideration. It is not probable, then, 
that the Sovereign should eelect Ro= 
man Catholics for his chief minis« 
ters.” 

We sincerely hope not: But the 
conclusion to which the Bishop thus 
jumps on the subject, does not appear 
necessarily to follow from any thing 
that has gone before. It would, he ac 
knowledges, be a misfortune, were any 
Roman Catholics to attain to those 
stations, to which he has, in the House 
of Lords, declared they have an equal 
right with their fellow countrymen ; 
and to compass which, he has, by gi- 
ving his vote, rendered them all the 
assistance in his power. But—hold ! 
This great statesman and ecclesiastic ° 
has a saving clause—‘ Admissibility 
is not admission.” Oh, no! The 
man who destroys the river’s bank in 
summer, when the waters are low, 
most certainly does not give them ad« 
mission, but only “‘ admissibility,” in« 
to the meadows. If he be but a so« 
journer in the vale, he may, perchance, 
enjoy his littleday, and depart there- 
from before the torrent shall arise; and 
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the reflection must be extremely con- 
solatory to his feelings. He may en- 
joy a “‘ secret satisfaction.” 

With respect to the indifference of 
Roman Catholic officersof state to “the 
interests of the Protestant Church,” we 
cannot discover any reason for suppo- 
sing that they would, if in power, exers 
cise more liberality toward our esta- 
blishment, than the present govern- 
ment isdisposed to shew towardsthem, 
according to the Bishop’s account in 
page 10 ; where, after speaking of the 
Roman Catholic priests, and the ‘plau- 
sible temptations to licerisé” and “‘ to 

ay them their’salaries from the state,” 

e says, these measures “‘ were stead- 
fastly resisted, on the express ground 
that a Protestant government could not 
in thismanner consistently recognize or 
legalise the Roman Catholic religion.” 
We cannot, therefore, avoid feeling 
some notion, that a Roman Catholic 
government might hesitate about the 
propriety, consistency, or ‘‘ expedien- 
cy” of “ recognising” a religion which 
it believes to be corrupt, and of a mi- 
nistry which it believes to be awfully 
dangerous to the persons placed within 
its influence.” We here use the words 
of the Bishop, when speaking of the 
Roman Catholic priests. 

We now come to the admission that 
*€ the Prime Minister may be a Roman 
Catholic,” p. 16. “ We will admit,” 
says the Letter, “ that, notwithstand- 
ing the precautions which have been 
devised to secure the proper disposal 
of preferment, he has interest enough 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for the time being, to nominate whom 
he pleases. All this I can venture to 
admit ; and I find it taken for grant- 
ed, more universally than charitably, 
oreven reasonably. Still there remains 
a safeguard, which the omnipotence 
of a Prime Minister itself cannot set 
aside.” 

THE OMNIPOTENCE OF A PRIME 
Minister 17seLF! Is this, then, the 
** reasonable influence” which the Ro- 
man Catholic was alone to acquire? 
We have no right to doubt that the 
Bishop has a very firm conviction of 
the truth of what he writes: and, for 
our own part, though far removed 
from the polluted and —— at~ 
mosphere of courts, we verily believe, 
that, if any mortal can perform mira 
cles, that mortal is the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. We know that, by 
some strange and talismanic power, he 
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exercises, what we suppose we must 
call a “* reasonable” influence, inas« 
much as it seems to affect the reason 
of men, to change their opinions, and 


to compel them to utter, like Balaam, 
far different words than those which 
they previously intended to speak. We 
dare not hazard any surmises relative 
to the precise causes of this “‘ omnipe- 
tence.” It is among the hidden things ; 
and, probably, in some way connects 
ed with those “‘ circumstances” which 
“ occur in the course of social and po- 
litical life,” ** which cannot and need 
not be pointed out, but which often 
lead men to act in a very different way 
from what, on abstract principles, 
might be expected.” 

Admitting the omnipotence of the 
Prime Minister to be even as the Bi- 
shop himself might wish, what is this 
‘* safeguard” which even he, after he 
shall have corrupted the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, “‘ cannot set aside ?” 

Let us bend down our heads, and 
listen to the words of wisdom. 

‘* He” (the omnipotent Prime Mi- 
nister) “can only nominate those who 
are qualified by law to hold prefer.- 
ment ; he can only nominate clergy- 
men of the Church of Englend; and 
this is a complete security to the 
Church.” Seeing that the aforesaid 
Archbishop of Canterbury hath the 
power to ordain whomsoever he think- 
eth fit, and seeing that John Bird, 
Bishop of Chester, is inclined ‘‘ to hope 
and believe” that “ the Roman Catho- 
lics” (as in other cases we are too of= 
ten obliged to fear or to lament) will 
** not always act, or speak, or think, 
in exact accordance with the articles 
to which they have assented, or the 
words and formularies which they re« 
cognise as their own,”—seeing these 
things, we marvel that the “ Letter” 
writer should have cast forth his sheet- 
anchor of ‘‘comp!ete security” on such 
a shifting quicksand. Let him, who 
can talk now of ‘‘ the omnipotence of a 
Prime Minister,” and, mayhap, exult 
and plume himself in consequence of 
that “ omnipotence’—let him reflect 
on the probuble result of its being in 
the possession of a Roman Catholic, 
when Roman Catholics are admissible 
and admitted into place and power. 
Can he then place his hand upon his 
heart, and say, that he steadfastly be« 
lieves that every bill, having a tend- 
ency to remove the yet few remaining 
Gisabilities, will be “ thrown out? 
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Is there the smallest probability, that, 
in such a state of things, considering 
the natural and “ reasonable influ- 
ence” of power and patronage, the 
laws would or could remain as they 
are? Without the assistance of a sin- 
gle member of the Romish Church in 
either House of Parliament, the great 
barrier of exclusion has been thrown 
down ; and we are now, according to 
the ‘‘ Letter,” to have eight peers and 
fifty members of the Lower House of 
the Popish faith. If such a victory 
has been gained under such circum. 
stances, what may we not anticipate 
under the omnipotence of a Romish 
Premier, when the Church of England 
shall have to look for protection only 
toa recreant Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ? for such must be the true cha- 
racter of the man with whom the Po- 
pish Prime Minister can “ have inte- 
rest enough to nominate whom he 
pleases.” 

It appears to the eye of common- 
sense, that, under such a government, 
the number of Popish members, in 
both houses, must, necessarily, in- 
crease ; and, as a matter of course, 
that they will endeavour, by argu- 
ment and reasonable influence, to ame- 
liorate the condition of all connected 
with them in the unity of that church 
‘which professes itself to be one and 
indivisible. 

Supposing, however, the present 
laws to remain unchanged, let us en- 
quire how this ** complete security 
to the Church” is to produce the de-~ 
sired effect. Again we copy from the 
* Letter.” 

‘** There have been times when this 
would not have proved a sufficient se= 
curity. During the reigns of Eliza- 
beth or James the First, within fifty 
years of the Reformation, many, no 
doubt; who conformed to the Church, 
were secretly inclined to the principles 
and practices of Popery. At that period 
a Roman Catholic could not have been 
safely intrusted with any interest in 
ecclesiastical preferment. He might 
by degrees have cherished up and intro- 
duced into the Church a body of clergy 
hostile to the reformed religion. ‘The 
case is now completely different. The 
minister most strongly inclined to- 
wards Popish tenets could find no can- 
didates for promotion who would assist 
his wishes and designs.” P. 17. 

What! after all we: may be al- 
lowed to hope and helieve,” &c. no 
candidates for promotion ! none will- 
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ing to assist the “‘ wishes and designs” 
of the omnipotent Prime Minister ! 
none from the various Roman Catho- 
lic colleges and schools willing to 
‘* conform to the Church,” yet secretly 
inclined to the principles and practices 
of Popery! It is pleasant to hear such 
a prophecy of the increasing goodness 
of the age. Yet, perhaps, under such 
circumstances, with a very trifling al- 
teration in ceremonials, some few of 
the already-ordained Romish priest- 
hood might be induced to accept of 
promotion by the omnipotent Premier. 
‘* Circumstances might arise in the 
course of social and political life to ins 
duce them.” However, if they were 
all so “* conscientious” or unconscion- 
able, we really cannot discern why, 
in future, as well as heretofore, “ he 
might not by degrees have cherished 
up and introduced into the Church a 
body of clergy hostile to the reformed 
religion.” 

The period of our history which 
the Bishop has thought fit to allude 
to, and when it would not have been 
safe for “‘ Roman Catholics” to be 
** intrusted with any interest in ec- 
clesiastical preferment,” was not, ex- 
actly, the age of darkness. We could 
find it in our heart to speak of hu- 
man nature being the same at all pe- 
riods; and of one William Shak» 
speare, who lived in those days, and 
was then a great favourite, and who 
yet continueth to be endured, not- 
withstanding the immeasurable dis- 
tance between him and the “ rapid 
march of intellect” men of our own 
times. There are divers other names 
likewise which are visible in the dim 
obscurity of the past:—but we dare 
not speak of the past; for we have 
not yet been able to shake off our old- 
fashioned prejudices, and memory tells 
us of even Protestant bishops, who 
lived in the reigns “‘ of Elizabeth and 
James,” and who were weak enough 
to endure a sovereign’s frown, and 
eventually to perish on a scaffold, for 
the sake of “ articles, words, and 
formularies.” These, however, are all 
In those 
days, when the Church of England 
had such men among her rulers, “a 
Roman Catholic could not have been 
safely intrusted with any interest in 
ecclesiastical preferment ;” but “* the 
case is now completely different.” We 
must aceasotoies that the Bishop is 
perfectly correct in his assertion. 

Our own fears, however, point to @ 
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somewhat different mode of “ intro- 
ducing into the Church a body of 
clergy hostile to the reformed reli- 
gion.” We can conceive that a Ro- 
man Catholic Premier, ing the 
* interest” admitted in the “ Letter” 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
would look round and search diligent- 
ly for a few individuals who would 
have no objection to become “ candi- 
dates for high promotion, and who 
might be induced to assist his wishes 
and designs.” We scarcely think that 
he would, himself, personally inter- 
fere in the training of a rising priest- 
hood. That department must fall to 
underlings. 

-. Let us imagine a vacancy, under 
such circumstances, in the ch of 
Bishops. It were vain to imagine that 
* the omnipotence of a Prime Mini- 
ster” will not have a “ reasonable in- 
fluence” in the nomination. What de- 
scription of person would then, in all 
probability, be selected? As the Pre- 
mier himself must, according to the 
* Letter,” “‘of necessity be indifferent, 
to say the least, to the interests of the 
Protestant Church,” pons natural 
to suppose, pursuing the present sys- 
tem of liberality, that suet bishop 
would be chosen, in the first place, 
from among those who might be “ in- 
different, to say the least, to the in- 
terests of” the Roman CatholicChurch. 
The next enquiry would probably be 
— the precise state of schisms 
within the pale of the Establishment : 
and it would be extremely desirable 
to select a person who either belonged, 
or was suspected to belong, to one of 
these, always supposing ‘‘ the Minister 
most strongly inclined towards Popish 
tenets,” and endeavouring to find 
** candidates for promotion who would 
assist his wishes and designs?” No- 
thing could tend more to the disunion of 
the Establishment than the admission 
of one of these liberal schismatics, from 
the most obnoxious sect, into her hier- 
archy. The other personal qualities 
of the man might be thought of little 
importance. He would, of course, be 
expected to vote on the right side: 
and it might be desirable that he 
should think, that the Ministry would 
not, without exceeding good reasons, 
** embarrass themselves with a mea- 
sure” which was “ arduous and un- 


popular.’ 
Now, from the elevation of such 
men, (which, of course, could not 
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happen under a Protestant Ministry, ) 
we confess we should apprehend great 
danger to the Establishment. - We 
must, “‘ to say the least,” fear that 
they would be more inclined to aug- 
ment the power, and spread the opi- 
nions, of their own particular sect, 
than to consolidate and strengthen the 
Establishment itself. We should con- 
jecture, that their liberality might be 
stretched to a dangerous point, in ac- 
cordance with “the wishes” of a Mi- 
nister: yes-even eventually to the 
destruction of the Protestant ascend~ 
ency. The introduction of such men 
into the House of Lords must, at all 
events, be a step gained. And to us, 
who conceive it to be our duty to con- 
tend, inch by inch, for that which yet 
remains of our Constitution—to us, 
gradual encroachment appears far more 
formidable than the contemplation of 
any debate, at present, whether Po- 
pery shall be established among us or 
not. Most ardently do we wish that 
the question might be brought, at 
once, to that issue, and the voice of 
the nation be heard thereon. We 
have some cold comfort, indeed, on 
this subject, in the ‘ Letter,” where- 
in the Bishop speaks of the “ esta- 
blishment of that (the Popish) reli- 
gion on the ruin of the Protestant.” 
P. 19. I would not,” he continues, 
** say that such a measure, at any time, 
might not find advocates ; nor would 
I venture to prophesy that it may 
never be proposed ; but it is one thing 
to bring forward a desperate proposi- 
tion, and another to carry it; and I 
may be permitted to doubt, whether 
more votes will be given in its favour 
after the admission of Roman Catho- 
lics into Parliament, than might have 
been found in its support during the 
last ten years.” Doubtless the Bishop 
‘* may be permitted to doubt ;” and, 
if he really doth entertain the doubt 
which is here implied, it must be one 
of the most ‘“ secret satisfactory ” 
doubts that ever entered doubter’s 
head. For our own part, with all due 
‘* permission,” we have no doubts 
whatever on the subject. 

We had almost forgotten to notice, 
that when the Bishop affirms “ it is 
very unlikely that a Roman Catholic 
should be actually called to an import- 
ant situation in the government of this 
country,” he, among other reasons of 
a like calibre, gives us this: ‘“ Their 
education, to speak generally, must be 
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very different from what it has been 
hitherto, before they can be capable 
of filling high offices to advantage ; 
and, if their education is to be very 
different, it must be sought among 
Protestants.” P. 15. We have no com= 
ment to make. This logical and con- 
clusive method of reasoning “ must 
be” properly appreciated by the reader, 
“if” he be “ capable” of judging 
* to advantage.” 

We have already far exceeded our 
intended limits ; and nothing but the 
quarter from which it comes, could be 
a sufficient excuse to our readers for 
‘* dwelling so long,” as the auction- 
ecrs have it, on such a Letter. Yet 
there are still one or two matters wor- 
thy of notice, as proceeding from the 
aney of a Bishop of the Church of 
England. We copy again from p. 26. 

“Is the avowed object of preserving 
Protestant ascendency reconcilable 
with the duty of doing unto others as 
we would they should do to us, of not 
seeking our own, of preferring one 
another in honour ?” 

Again we repeat, that this sentence 
was written by John Bird, Bishop of 
Chester, and addressed to the clergy 
of his diocese ! And yet there are those 
who tell us that the Church is not in 
danger! The Establishment of the 
Church of England has its existence 
only in Protestant ascendency. That 
ascendency was gained by prayers, 
and tears, and watchings, and blood, 
and strugglings unto death, and long- 
protracted torture. At length .the 
mighty power of Rome was over- 
thrown, and we were delivered from 
spiritual, soul-debasing thraldom. 
Her “ damnable doctrines” were dri- 
ven from the land. The victory was 
achieved over oppression and delusion, 
and the name of that victory was Pro- 
testant Ascendency ; and the Establish- 
ment formed, in consequence thereof, 
was the Established Church: and 
now a Bishop of that Church makes 
it a question, whether the “preserving 
Protestant ascendency” is reconcilable 
with Christian duty ! 

Never did we expect to hear such a 
question. Our reply must be brief. 
Yes: we do think it worth preserving, 
because it is, under heaven, our only 
ground of hope for protection against 
error, and ignorance, and false doc- 
.trine. By its preservation alone can 
our beloved native land remain sepa- 
rate and great among the nations of 
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the earth. Protected by that mild 
ascendency, every man hath been at 
liberty to worship God according to 
his conscience, dwelling beneath ‘his 
own vine and his own fig-tree, none 
daring to make him afraid.”. Under 
that benignant ascendency, learning, 
and the arts, and science, have-made 
a progress among us—which never 
could have been effected, had. Rome 
continued in the ascendant—and the 
liberty of the subject has been secu- 
red. Under the powerful protection 
of that ascendency, came the victims 
of Romish persecution, flying from 
her sanguinary edicts, and escapin 

from her outstretched and vengefu 
arm ; and here, in Britain, they found 
a resting place and safety which the 
continent of Europe could not have 
afforded them, and which must have 
been denied them, even here, but for 
Protestant ascendency. Our commerce 
and our manufactures owe their ex- 
tension to this ascendency ; and the 
freedom of the press, and the much- 
vaunted march of intellect—where 
would they have been but for its ge- 
nial influence? Could they have ex- 
isted or flourished under the soul-be- 
numbing tyranny of Popery? We 
cannot proceed :—if more be needful, 
let the pages of English history be 
opened—and let them, in mute elo- 
quence, revive the memory of the 
pious, the noble, and the valiant dead, 
and answer this Bishop of the Reform- 
ed and Established Church. 

We have looked in vain through 
the ‘“‘ Letter” for any substantial 
ground for expecting that “ great and 
positive advantage” which the Bishop 
anticipates for Ireland. He speaks of 
** a legitimate vent” being created, 
** through which the popular hu- 
mours may escape, without injury to 
the constitution.” This “ vent,” or 
safety-valve, or plaything, or tub to 
the whale, most likely is intended to 
indicate, in a “‘ humorous” way, the 
‘‘ admissibility” which he—as a mem- 
ber of the senate—has given to Ro~ 
man Catholics to the principal offices 
of the state, but which, notwithstand- 
ing, he has “ no intention of denying 
that he should think it a great mis- 
fortune to be administered by them.” 
It is possible that this “ legitimate 
vent” for “ humours” may allude to 
the humours of elections, respecting 
which the Bishop speaks in a manner 
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minds. He says, (p. 28,) “ But a 
contest is of a very different nature, 
and produces a very different effect, 
when the parties are on the same foot- 
ing, and when one is striving to pre~ 
serve a superiority, and the other to 
obtain’ an equality.” This may be 
very true; but we have always been 
disposed to imagine that, in all con- 
tests, the more equally the parties 
were matched, by so much was the 
fiercenéss and length of their conten- 
tion likely to be increased. The in- 
ference in the above passage is evi- 
dently to the contrary. The Bishop, 
indeed, appears to be a great lover of 
equality, ‘‘ of not seeking our own, 
and of preferring one another in ho- 
nour.” We marvel much that he is a 
Bishop ! 

The “ Letter” then expresses a 
** hope that the present measure will 
set before the Irish population the re- 
ligion of the Reformation in a new 
point of view, not as the religion of 
the predominant party, but as the re- 
ligion of the Bible!” This is as it 
ought to be, and, moreover, as we 
trust it has been, long since. On 
such matters, however, we have no 
right to imagine the worthy Diocesan 
can be ignorant. 

Of the efficecy and influence of 
preaching, the following are his opi- 
nions, p. 32:—** The clergy, it must 
be remembered, and not the legisla- 
ture, are the real guardians of truth 
in this country. The legislators, 
in the main, will take their view 
of religion from what we teach it, 
prove it, and exhibit it tobe. On the 
clergy, not now only, but at all times, 
must depend the maintenance, the 
diffusion, the purity of religion, in 
the land. Whilst the doctrine which 
they inculcate is the doctrine of Chris- 
tian truth ; whilst the practice which 
they pursue is the practice of that re- 
ligion, which, while it prepares man- 
kind for a more perfect state hereaf- 
ter, establishes and preserves here 
* whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report,’ so long our Pro- 
testant faith, and with it our Protest- 
ant establishment, is invulnerable.” 

One is, on reading this passage, for- 
cibly reminded of a pious wish, which 
was said to have been breathed by an 
eccentric member of the Establish- 
ment, when speaking of certain Bi- 
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shops. ‘* For my own part,” quoth 
he, I wish the ‘sees p mar it no 
worse than that they may preach them. 
selves to death, since that is the most 
glorious end they can possibly make 
in the service of our Lord and Mas- 


ter.” Is it possible to refrain from 
joining in this truly pious, Protestant, 
and patriotic wish? It would be cheer- 
ing to witness such genuine devotion. 
It would remind one of the days gone 
by, when men “ sought not their 
own,” but “ did boldly jeopard body 
and life for their religion,’ and the 
establishment and preservation of Pro- 
testant ascendency. With all Chris- 
tian charity, we hope that the end of 
the ** Bird” in hand, and certain of 
the same feather, may be no worse. 
It is ‘‘ aconsummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 

One more ground for consolation 
from the “ Letter,” and we lay down 
the pen. 

* May it not be intended,” asks the 
preacher, (p. 29,) “« that this political 
change, coming simultaneously with 
many active measures for the diffu- 
sion of truth, with a more general ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures, with 
a vast extension of education, and 
with a remarkable spirit of religious 
enquiry, may form a part of a provi- 
dential design, and co-operate in re- 
moving the veil from the face of Chris- 
tianity in Ireland, and purifying it 
from its corruption and superstition?” 
Upon the supposition that the part 
taken in “ this political change” by 
the said John Bird, Bishop of Ches- 
ter, has been that of a mere puppet, 
moved by others, in consequence of 
some of those ‘‘ circumstances” which 
“occur in social and political life, 
which cannot and need not be point- 
ed out, but which often lead men to 
act in a very different way from what, 
on abstract principles, might be ex- 
pected”—supposing it possible for a 
Bishop to be so utterly debased, then 
such language as the above might be 
barely admissible. But, for a “‘ con- 
scientious” and responsible agent to 
insinuate that his own act and deed 
“ may form part of a providential de- 
sign,” is really a most insulting and 
ingenious method of crowing over 
those who are yet smarting from the 
recent strife, and who believe a death- 
blow hath been dealt against their 
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victorious Puritan sat, after a battle, in 
maudlin triumph, mawkishly preach- 
ing to the wounded Cavalier, some- 
thing of the kind may have been said. 
It is certainly the most complete spe- 
cimen of “ cant” that hath met our 
eye for many a day ; and were it not 
written by a “ right reverend,” we 
should say, partook strongly of the 
nature of blasphemy. 

Indeed, we should have little hope 
of the Bishop, were it not for his evi- 
dent attachment to preaching. From 
that exercise, something may yet be 
expected. He is wonderfully sanguine 
in his notions of its efficacy ; witness 

ge 33 of the “ Letter.” ‘“ Roman- 
ism can never be supported by Par- 
liament till the Parliament is Roman 
Catholic. The Parliament which, in 
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a five or six-fold , is now 
returned by Protestants, can never 
become Catholie till its constituents 
become so. Its constituents can never 
become so whilst the cl are what 


they are at 3 not only enemies 
of Popery, but lovers, followers, and 
-teachers of truth.” 


We are far from agreeing with the 
first part of this sentence ; recentevents 
and hes are yet too vivid in our 
recollection ; but the latter clause is 
pleasant, as it leads us to anticipate 
that the Bishop will devote himself 
assiduously to preaching ; a task for 
which he is certainly much better qua- 
lified than for legislation. And foe 
we speak not “ without-book,” for we 
have read his sermons, his speeches, 
and his “* Letter.” 





AN ADVENTURE IN CEYLON, 


** Bewar the Bar’ 


Tue following citcumstance, which 
occurred some years ago at Ceylon, 
may not prove uninteresting, though 
we confess that we view it with an in- 
terest, which others may not feel, as 
one of the parties (not the Bear) was, 
and is, a very dear friend of our own. 
Notwithstanding “‘ the march of in- 
tellect,” with her long and rapid 
strides, we are afraid that the island 
of Ceylon, to many of our readers, 
may be little known beyond its name ; 
and we have our suspicions, that the 
worthy General Officer, who once with- 
in our hearing described it as being 
situated at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
does not stand alone in his ignorance. 
Be that as it may, however, there is 
such an island, and it is at east as old 
as the rest of the world, seeing that 
by most good judges it is supposed to 
have been the old original garden of 
Eden of our first parents ; while that 
on the banks of the Euphrates is a new 
opposition one, of no long standing. 
This river being named in the Scrip- 
tures, is no obstacle to the supposition ; 
for every Chaldee scholar is aware, 
that in that tongue, Euphrates might 
apply to any large river, in the same 
manner as in the Sanscrit, Gunga, or 
Ganga (#. e. Ganges), has a like sig- 
nification. There are many strong 
ptoofs in favour of Ceylon being the 
original Paradise ; but we conceive that 
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nothing more conclusive can be want- 
ing, when we assert that we ourselves 
have seen the garden, or grove, where 
the though uxorious Adam spent 
his days of innocence ; and moreover, 
on the top of the peak which bears 
his name, have we measured his last 
footstep on the island, when he was 
driven from it by the angel. A good. 
sized foot too it must have been, for 
the mark of it is nearly six feet long ; 
as well it might be, when he step 

at once from the top of the mountain 
to the island of Ramesseram, one of 
the arches, as it may be termed, of 
Adam's bridge, stretching from Cey- 
lon to the opposite continent. Here 
he is thought to have spent a goodly 
portion of the nine hundred and thirty 
years of his life, unable to tear him- 
self from the view of the beloved spot 
his imprudence had lost him, until 
the death of Cain and Abel again drove 
him forth. These two brothers (Au- 
bul Caubul) “lie here interred,” side 
by side, in graves, one fifty, and the 
other sixty feet long; the earth over 
which is kept neatly heaped by a Fa- 
quir, who vouches for their being ge- 
nuine. The whole tradition is ob- 
viously Mussulmaunic, as it need not 
be mentioned, that the Ishmaelites, 
from their consanguinity to the Jews, 
acknowledge the early part of the Old 
Testament, while to the other inha-« 
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bitants of the East it is perfectly un- 
known. edt ry 
We cannot follow Adam farther 
from Ceylon, however, which, forthe 
benefit of the very ignorant, for whom 
this exordium is manifestly intend- 
ed, was denominated : Trapobane. by 
Ptolemy in his Geographical Gram- 
mar, while the Arabs (vide Sinbad the 
Sailor) know it as Serendib ; and the 
Indians, by the Sanscritnameof Lanka. 
It is, moreover, peopled by at least two 
races of black inhabitants, and con- 
tinues to produce a few pearls as here- 
tofore, and. the only cinnamon which 
ows in the world. We conquered 
it from the Dutch in the year 1796 ; 
and though it has since been rather an 
expensive jewel in the British crown, 
it is unspeakable the service it has 
becn of as a king’s government in the 
East, to overawe those monopolizing 
rogues, the Company, not to mention 
providing for a number of fine young 
men of younger brothers, in the ca- 
pacity of civil servants, and for more 
grown gentlemen, asGovernors, Lieut. 
Governors, Judges, and other officers 
needful for the pomp and circumstance 
of a government. A few regiments 
of the line, and one most efficient na- 
tive corps, with some artillery, com- 
pose the force deemed necessary for 
the protection of the island. This lit- 
tle army, since the time we are about 
to speak of, now some ten years ago, 
can scarcely at the present day be com- 
posed of the same individuals ; as, be- 
sides the usual changes incident to a 
military career, the lives of .a great 
portion of those brave fellows were 
expended in the rebellion of 1817-18, 
when the Kandyan natives of the in- 
terior made a determined and obsti- 
nate attempt to expel us from their 
country, of which we had three years 
before taken possession. It is seldom 
that the courage and perseverance of 
British soldiers have been more se- 
verely put to the trial; and many 
mortal remains, which were then left 
to rot in the jungle of Ceylon, be- 
longed to as brave youths as ever at 
the great last day will claim those 
bleached upon the plain of Salamanca, 
or on the mighty Waterloo itself. Un- 
fortunately for the survivors of the 
Kandyan war, the effects of the last 
named battle were too fresh and daz- 
zling in the memory of the “ powers 
that be ;” and strange to say, no ho- 
pours, well merited and dearly pur- 
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chased ds they would have been, were 
bestowed upon the officers of this gal- 
lant little army. Hf 
'- We have started rather wide from 
our purpose; we confess ; but as ‘the 
officer to whom the adventure hap- 
pened, which we-are about to relate, 
was high in the staff of that army, 
what. we have said, we hope, will not 
be deemed quite apropos to nothing. 
Far removed from us, indeed, by some 
thousand miles, little does our friend 
think of the liberty we are now taking 
with him ; for though the most /for- 
ward among soldiers, he is the most 
modest among men, and we are aware 
would scarcely consent to be put in 
print ; but as we shall carefully avoid 
mentioning names, we trust to be par 
doned by him.- The whole affair has 
lately been detailed to us by a mu- 
tual friend; and as we are at a loss 
how to improve it, we shall save our- 
selves all trouble by simply transcri- 
bing his letter. 

“You have often asked me for the 
particulars of the adventure of our 
friend- H., in the Jungle of Ceylon, 
with the two Bears ; and having lately 
had the circumstances related to me 
by our friend himself, 1 shall endea- 
vour to conquer my habitual dislike to 
writing, while I impart them to you. 
In doing so I shall adhere, as nearly 
as possible, to the very words he used 
in his narration ; and, as the whole is 
interesting, I have no scruple in ma- 
king him commence with you, as he 
did with me, from the day before his 
hairbreadth escape. To those who ne- 
ver were in the country where the 
scene is laid, it is necessary to explain 
that the southern coast of Ceylon, 
from Tangalle stretching eastward to 
the province of Batticaloa, is a desert, 
with the single exception of Hamban- 
totte, where a civil servant is station- 
ed, for the superintendence and col- 
lection of the salt spontaneously pro- 
duced along the coast. The character 
of the country varies, being some- 
times deep sand, at others jungle and 
forest, and frequently large grassy 
plains. The inhabitants of this tract 
of country, of nearly two hundred 
miles, are so few, that it may be 
said to be abandoned entirely to ele- 
phants, buffaloes, wild hogs, and last, 
not least, abundance of leopards, as 
well as bears of a most ferocious race. 
Occasionally, a few runners are sta-~ 
tioned in huts, from fifteen to twenty 
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miles apart, for the purpose of trans- 
mitting such letters as Government 
may send by that route ; and there is, 
moreover, an empty rest-house or two, 
merely sufficient to shelter the weary 
traveller from the rays of the sun. 
‘**T was proceeding,’said our friend, 
‘in the way of my duty, from Point 
de Galle to the Post of .Hambantotte, 
on the south-east coast of the island, 
and had sent forward my servants and 
baggage by land, while I myself em- 
barked in a native boat, called a dho- 
ney, at the small bay of. Belligham, 
half way between Point de Galle and 
Matura. I went.on board between 
eleven and twelve o'clock of the day ; 
and, as it was the month of July, with 
the Monsoon. blowing in my favour 
with all its vigour, I had no doubt of 
reaching the place of my destination, 
though sixty miles off, before daylight 
of the following morning. With this 
idea, I had provided no sea-stock be- 
yond a bottle of brandy, accidentally 
= into my hands, and a change of 
inen, with dressing utensils. You 
may judgeof my disappointment, when 
day dawned, between five and six 
o'clock, asit does in that country, tofind 
that we had overshot our port. It was 
impossible toland amidst the tremend- 
ous surf.on that coast in the south-west 
Monsoon ; and the Tandil, or master of 
the boat, who, by the way, was bound 
to Trincomalee, said, that all he could 
do was to land me in a small bite or 
bay called Pootanie, which was still 
some hours’ sail a-head, and between 
fifty and sixty miles beyond the break- 
fast awaiting me at Hambantotte. This 
was rather serious to a man with a good 
appetite, who had tasted nothing from 
the day before at breakfast, in a part 
of the country quite uninhabited, ex- 
cepting ri a couple of men posted 
here and there, for the purpose of car- 
rying the Tappaul. But I felt strong 
and vigorous; and the Kandyan cam- 
paign had taught me tofast. I thought, 
too, if I once got ashore, I should be 
able to find one or other of the Tap- 
paul huts I have mentioned, and come 
in for a share of the currie and rice of 
its inmates. At a station, moreover, 
by name Pallitopanie, about half-way 
between where I was to be put ashore 
and Hambantotte, there was an Eng- 
lish corporal, with a few native sol- 
diers, in charge of a depot of salt. 
But to proceed. 1 was landed in a 
small canoe from the larger vessel. 
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I took with me a black man, who was’ 
proceeding to Trincomalee with some 
trifling articles. of :merchandise, who 
said he could shew me the hut in the 
neighbourhood, where I could get one 
of the runners before-mentioned to be 
my. guide, as well as to. carry a.small 
leathern. case with a change of Jinen 
and dressing utensils. We had: no 
sooner stepped on the.beach, than the 
men in the canoe treacherously push- 
ed off for their vessel, and my black 
friend threw himself at my feet, im- 
ploring me to let him go also, and that 
I should proceed far enough not to be 
seen, otherwise the men in the canoe 
would not be prevailed on to return for 
him ; and, —— from his proper 


ty on board the Dhoney, he should be 
ruined. I granted his request ; and, 
from a.small distance, had the satis- 


faction of seeing him taken off by the 
people in the canoe, and of feeling 
myself alone in a desert, hungry, and 
without the means of procuring food, 
and even ignorant of the »-and, 
of course, with little chance of finding 
any of the letter-carriers or their huts. 
It was now drawing towards three 
o'clock, and with my little valize in 
one hand, and my brandy bottle, about - 
half full, in the other, I went in search 
of the hut. After fruitlessly spending 
an hour in endeavouring to find it, I 
deemed it better, as the sun was fast 
descending, to turn my face towards 
the west, and to endeavour to reach 
the next station, Yallé by name, about 
sixteen miles distant, and where there 
was a rest-house. The country was 
a number of open plains of different 
sizes, divided from each other by ex- 
tensive low jungles, interspersed with 
the large forest trees of the country. 
It was not without some difficulty that 
I could find the path ; and my stri, 
king upon the right one I considered 
as particularly fortunate.. I jogged on 
at a brisk pace, and all went well till 
about sunset, when I was aware of a 
herd of elephants in the jungle on each 
side of the path I had to pass. I could 
just see their backs occasionally above 
the bushes, and hear the small trees 
cracking and giving way on each side, 
as they walked through them, as a 
man would through a field of corn. 
These animals gave me but little un- 
easiness, as I had frequently .been 
a-shooting them; and though I had 
heard of instances of their attacking 
men, I had ‘never on any occasion seen 
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them, that they did not run away on 
raising a shout or firing a shot. When 


I came near, one of them perceived 
me, and gave that angry cry, which 
all who have been accustomed to ele- 
phants know so well. I shouted and 
ran forward, but instead of taking to 
flight, as I expected, the one who saw 
me made out of the jungle after me. 
I had got past the herd, and I fled on 
my way with all the swiftness of 
which I was capable. He was over- 
taking me fast, however, and was not 
many yards from me, when I turned 
round, and threw my portmanteau at 
him. By special good fortune this 
arrested his progress, and he s 
as if to examine my kit. When I 
got forty or fifty yards from him, I 
stopped also. Perhaps you will scarce« 
—— me when I say, that even 
en I was not afraid ; but so it was, 
and I looked upon the affair more in a 
ludicrous than in any other light. I 
was determined not to give up my 
packet so easily, and I again shouted 
and ran baek a few paces towards my 
friend. Upon doing so, he renewed 
his attack, and charged me a seeond 
time. This time I should have had a 
poor chance for it, but fortunately a 
small inequality of ground intervened, 
when he was close upon me, and I 
started to one side, ing down as 
much as possible, while he passed on- 
wards. I saw him bewildered at ha 
ving lost me, while I skulked away as 
quickly as I could, and regained my 
road by a circuitous route. I had not 
proceeded much farther when the sun 
set, and in the very short twilight 
which follows in that climate, I per- 
or two > amar come out of the 
jungle into the , about 100 yards 
before me. In the uncertain light, I 
at first took them for the half-grown 
calves of wild buffaloes, an animal 
abounding in that part of the island, 
and they proceeded with their heads 
down towards a large tree by the side 
of the road I had to pass, where they 
began snuffing about the roots. I was 
now near enough to see that they were 
bears of a very large size. To turn 
aside was impossible, as the jungle 
was of a kind impenetrable to a man, 
being full of the very long thorn, call- 
ed the Buffaloe thorn, from its tough- 
ness. To go back never entered my 
mind—indeed I had little time for 
thought, as I was now within thirty 
paces of them. lifted up their 
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heads and marked their anger by 
short roar, which I returned by char« 
ging them till I found myself within 
three yards of them, without their 
offering to move away. They made 
a step towards me, the largest one, 
evidently the male, about its length 
before the other ;—I kept my face to- 
wards them, and edged round so ‘as 
to get on that side of them by which 
I was to pursue my route. At this 
moment they made a short bound 
at me, which I-escaped by springing 
backwards, ‘but still fronting them, 
and they) missed me a second time in 
thesame way. These were more like 
the consecutive bounds of a clumsy 
gallop, than any thing else, but the 
third I saw was to be my last. All 
that I remember is, uttering a sound 
of horror between a scream and a roar, 
and as the foremost animal rose at me, 
I struck him with all the force of my 
body in thenoseand teeth with my bran- 
dy bottle, the only thing in my hands. 
I need not say that the bottle broke 
into shivers ; and whether it was the 
blow on the nose—a part, I have since 
heard, of great tenderness in bears—or 
that part of the brandy went into his 
eyes and mouth and astonished him, 
or both these things together, I know 
not ; but he turned round and moved 
off, followed by his companion down 
the path away from me, and £0 into 
the jungle. The female at no time 
had taken a decided part, keeping ra- 
ther in the rear, and only backing 
her mate by encouraging grunts. 
The whole business, I may say, 
scarcely occupied a minute’s time, 
during which I did not in the least 
lose my presence of mind, probably 
from the shortness of the time. I 
felt so conscious indeed of my own 
strength, that had there been but one 
bear, though I might have suffered 
much, I was confident I could have 
dislocated his jaw. But the two to- 
gether quite discomfited me. I said 
that I never lost my presence of mind 
during the rencontre ; but I own that 
I stood as if fixed to the spot while 
they moved off, and till they were out 
of sight. My first impulse was then 
to run, which I continued to do for 
about three miles, when I reached the 
large plain, which I guessed to be that 
of Yallé. I then fell down quite ex- 
hausted, and lay on the ground for 
above half an hour, when I rose and 
moved slowly across the large open 
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ground to the other side of it, where 
I knew the rest-house to be situated. 
The latter part of the way was through 
a path in the jungle for about 100 
yards ; and I confess I was so alarm~ 
ed, that I could not face the risk of 
this, and therefore steered my course 
down anny the ——, ~ -_ 
my way was happily sto the 
de Dich flows eg and ‘d laid 
myself down on my face, and satisfied 
my thirst by drinking, as you may 
conceive, most inordinately. Quite 
dark as it was, there was little chance 
of my being able to find the solitary 
clay-built rest-house, which I knew 
to be thereabouts. So I stretched my- 
self on the sand, and slept there till the 
moon rose soon after midnight, when 
I resumed my search successfully, and 
finished my sleep on its earthen floor. 
In the morning at the first dawn, I 
endeavoured to find the hut of the let- 
ter-carriers, but to ne purpose, though 
I actually viewed one of them for a 
moment ; but he, instead of obeying 
my loud summons to come to my as- 
sistance, fled and concealed himself. 
This, I am ashamed to say, is but too 
often the conduct of the natives un- 
der similar circumstances, knowing 
full well beforehand, that they are 
only required to act as guide, or to 
carry luggage, for either of which ser+ 
vices they are frequently but inade- 
quately rewarded. I again, therefore, 
started on my way to Pallitopanie, 
over twelve miles of deep sand, where 
I arrived with difficulty at three o'clock; 
almost dead from the scorching rays of 
the sun, fatigue, and hunger ; having 
ate nothing from the morning of my 
embarkation till I reached this place, 
a space of time of about fifty-three 
hours. Luckily it had rained, and I 
occasionally found water to drink in 
the holes made by the feet of the wild 
elephants and buffaloes. The kind 
care of the only European at the post, 
an honest corporal of the 19th regi- 
ment, soon brought me round, by pre- 
paring a hot bath for me, and a good 
currie, not to mention a share of his 
brandy bottle, to compensate for the 


one which the bear had cost me. Next 
day he escorted me with his musket 
on his shoulder to Hambantotte, where 
my labour ended, as I.got housed 
with my friend the Collector, and 
found my servants and baggage arri- 
ved. I must not finish without re- 
marking on the brandy bottle. I 
was actually forced upon me in spite, 
of my refusal, by a gentleman who 
saw me embark on board of the 
Dhoney, and it was nearly broken 
from want of a cork-screw to open it, 
in order: to relieve the wife of a sol- 
dier who was on board going to join 
her husband, and who being sea-sick, 
took a longing for this panacea. It 
was by the merest accident that after 
this I retained it in my hand, when 
I gave up my. portmanteau to the ele~ 
emp and it seems almost to have 

en so arranged by an interposition 
of Providence,’ 

** So much for our friend H——. 
To you, or indeed to any who know 
his gallant soldier-like bearing and 

rfect modesty, it is needless to say 

w thoroughly every word of his nar-~ 
rative may be relied upon. Though 
he never mentioned the circumstance 
beyond a few very particular friends, 
it is now well known to many in this 
country, particularly to the Zusnily of 
the late most worthy Governor of the 
ro Sr was there when it hap- 
pened. 


Here ends our correspondent, and 
here ends our anecdote, We hope our 
readers won’t find it tedious, and that 
such of them to. whom it may ever 
happen to travel through so much 
jungle alone, will by no means neglect 
to carry a bottleof np as the most 
efficient pocket-pistol with which they 
can be provided. We give this re- 
commendation from brandy bei 
more generally procurable than 
Highland whisky, but where the lat- 
ter is to be had, all good men and true 
will prefer it as a cordial; and we 
venture to affirm, it will proveat least 
equal to the Frenchman as a weapon 
of defence. 
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~ Rep Tam Harkness came into the 
farm-house of Garrick, in the parish 
of Closeburn, one day, and began to 
look about for some place to hide in, 
when the goodwife, whose name was 
Jane Kilpatrick, said to him in t 
alarm, “‘ What’s the matter, what's 
the matter, Tam Harkness?” 

*¢ Hide me, or else I’m a dead man : 
that’s the present matter, goodwife,” 
said he. ‘ But yet, when I have time, 
if ever I hae mair time, I have heavy 
news for you. For Christ’s sake, hide 
me, Jane, for the killers are hard at 
hand.” 

Jane Kilpatrick sprung to her feet, 
but she was quite benumbed and power- 
less. She ran to one press, and opened 
it, and then to another ; there was not 
room to stuff a clog into either of them. 
She looked into a bed; there was no 
shelter there, and her knees began to 

lait under her weight with. terror. 
The voices of the troopers were by 
this time heard fast approaching, and 
Harkness had no other shift, but in 
one moment to conceal himself. be- 
hind the outer door, which stood open, 
yet the place where he stood was quite 
dark. He heard one of them say to 
another, “‘ I fear the scoundrel is not 
here after all. Guard the outhouses.” 

On that three or four of the 
ers rushed by him, and began to search 
the house and examine the inmates. 
Harkness that moment slid out with- 
out being observed, and tried to es- 
€ape up a narrow glen called Kinriv- 
— immediately behind the house ; 
but unluckily two troopers, who had 
been in another chase, there met him 
in the face. When he perceived them 
he turned and ran to the eastward ; 
on which they both fired, which rai- 
sed the alarm, and instantly the whole 
pack were after him. It was after- 
wards conjectured that one of the shots 
had wounded him, for, though he, 
with others, had been nearly surround. 
ed that morning, and twice waylaid, 
he had quite outrun the soldiers ; but 
now it was observed = _ of — 

an to gain ground on him, an 
tne still cman firing, till at length 
he fell in a kind of slough east from 


the farm-house of Locherben, where 
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they came up to him, and ran him 
through with their bayonets. .The 
spot is called Red Tam’s Gutter to 
this day. 

Jane Kilpatrick was one of the first 
who went to his mangled corpse,—a 
woful sight, lying in the slough, and 
sore did she Sevens the loss of that 
poor and honest man. But there was 
more; she came to his corpse by a 
sort of yearning impatience to learn 
what was the woful news he had to 
communicate to her. But, alas, the 
intelligence was lost, and the man 
to whose bosom alone it had haply 
been confided was no more; yet Jane 
could scarcely prevail on herself to 
have any fears for her own husband, 
for she knew him to be in perfectly 
safe hiding in Glen-Gorar ; still Tam’s 
last words hung heavy on her mind. 
They were both suspected to have 
been at the harmless rising at Enter- 
kin, for the relief of a favourite mi- 
nister, which was effected; and that 
was the extent of their crime. And 
though it was only suspicion, four 
men were shot on the hills that morn- 
ing, without trial or examination, and 
~ bodies forbidden Christian bu- 
rial. 

One of these four was John Weir 
of Garrick, the husband of Jane Kil- 
patrick, a man of great worth and ho- 
nour, and universally respected. He 
had left his hiding-place in order to 
carry some intelligence to his friends, 
and to pray with them, but was en- 
trapped among them and slain. Still 
there was no intelligence brought to 
his family, save the single expression 
that fell from the lips of Thomas 
Harkness in a moment of distraction. 
Nevertheless Jane could not rest, but 
set out all the way to her sister’s house 
in Glen-Gorar, in Crawford-muir, and 
arrived there at eleven o'clock on a 
Sabbath evening. The family being 
at prayers when she went, and the 
house dark, she stood still behind the 
hallan, and all the time was convin- 
ced that the voice of the man that 
prayed was the voice of her husband, 
John Weir. All the time that fervent 

rayer lasted the tears of joy ran from 

r eyes, and her heart beat with gra- 
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titude to her Maker as she drank into 
her oe oe ~ _ 
tions thanksgiving. Accordingly, 
when worshi Sap aeiligl pong 
candle Jighted, she went forward with 
a light heart and joyful countenance, 
her sister embraced her, though ma- 
nifestly embarrassed and troubled at 
seeing her there at such a time. From 
her she flew to embrace her husband, 
but he stood still like a statue, and 
did not meet her embrace. She gazed 
at him—she grew pale, and, sitting 
down, she covered her face with her 
apron. This man was one of her hus- 
band’s brothers, likewise in hiding, 
whom she had never before seen, but 
the tones of his voice, and even the 
devotional expressions that he used, 
were so like her husband’s, that she 
mistook them for his. 

All: was now grief and consterna- 
tion, for John Weir had not been seen 
or heard of there since Wednesday 
evening, when he had gone to warn 
his friends of some impending danger ; 
but they all tried to comfort each other 
as well as they could, and, in particu- 
lar, by saying, they were all in the 
Lord’s hand, and it behoved him to 
do with them as seemed to him good, 
with many other expressions of piety 
and submission. But the next morn- 
ing, when the two sisters were about 
to part, the one says to the other, 
“* Jane, I cannot help telling you a 
strange confused dream that I had 
just afore ye wakened me. Ye ken I 
pit nae faith in dreams, and I dinna 
want you to regard it; but it is as 
good for friends to tell them to ane 
anither, and then, if ought turn out 
like it in the course o’ providence, it 
may bring it to baith their minds 
that their spirits had been conversing 
with God.” 

“ Na, na, Aggie, I want nane o’ 
your confused dreams. I hae other 
things to think o’, and mony’s the 
time an’ oft ye hae deaved me wi’ 
them, an’ sometimes made me angry.” 
. “TI never bade ye believe them, 
Jeanie, but I likit ay to tell them to 
you, and this I daresay rase out o’ our 
conversation yestreen. But I thought 
I was away, ye see, I dinna ken where 
I was ; and I was fear’d an’ confused, 
thinking I had lost my way. And then 
I came to an auld man, an’ he says to 
me, ‘ > it the mag to heaven ey you 
are seeking, Aggie?’ An’ IJ said, ‘ Aye,’ 
Fitin iota 
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. § Then pg you where ye maun 
» said he, ‘ ye maun gang up 
Fy the head of yon dark, mossy cleuch, 
an’ you will find ane there that will 
show you the road to heaven ;’ and 
I said, ‘ Aye,’ for I didna like to refuse, 
although it was an uncouth-looking 
road, and ane that I didna like to > 
But when I gangs to the cleuc 
head, wha does I see sitting there 
but your ain goodman, John Weir, 
and I thought I never saw him look 
sae weel ; and when I gaed close up 
to him, there I sees another John Weir, 
lying strippit to the sark, an’ a’ beddit 
in blood. He was cauld dead, and his 
head turned to the ae side ; and when 
I saw siccan a sight, I was terrified, an’ 
held wide off him. But I gangs up 
to the living John Weir, and says to 
him, ‘ Gudeman, how’s this ?’ 

‘ Dinna ye see how it is, sister 
Aggie ?’ says he, ‘ I’m just set to herd 
this poor man that’s lying here.” 

* Then I think ye'll no hae a sair 

t, John,’ says I, ‘ for he disna 
Took as he wad rin faraway.’ It was 
a very unreverend speak o’ me, sister, 
but these were the words that I thought 
I said ; an’ as itis but a dream, ye ken 
ye needna heed it. 

‘ Alas, poor Aggie!’ says he, ‘ ye 
are still in the gall o’ bitterness yet. 
Look o’er your right shoulder, an’ you 
will see whet I hae to do.” An’ sae I 
looks o’er my right shoulder, an’ there 
I sees a haill drove o’ foxes an’ wulcats, 
an’ fumarts an’ martins, an’ corbey 
craws, an’ a hunder vile beasts, a 
stannin round wi’ glarin een, eager to 
be at the corpse o’ the dead John Weir; 
an’ then I was terribly astoundit, ati’ 
I says to him, ‘ Goodman, how’s this ?’ 

‘I am commissioned to keep these 
awa, says he. ‘ Do ye think these 
een that are yet to open in the light 
o’ heaven, and that tongue that has to 
syllable the praises of a Redeemer far 
within yon sky, should be left to be- 
come the prey o siccan vermin as 
these !’ 


‘ Will it make sae verra muckle dif- 
ference, John Weir,’ ee I, ‘ whether 
the carcass is eaten up by these or by 
the worms?’ 

‘ Ah, Aggie, Aggie! worms are 
worms ; but ye little wat what these 
are, says he. ‘ But John Weir has 
warred with them a’ his life, an’ that 
to some purpose, and they maunna get 
the advantage o’ him now.’ 

‘ But which is the right John 
D 
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Weir?’ saysI, ‘ for here is ane lying 
stiff and in his blood, and 
another in strength an 
sound mind.’ 


‘I am the right Jehn Weir,’ sa 
he. ‘ Did you ever think the good- 
man o’ Garrick could die? Na, na, 
Aggie ; Clavers can only kill the body, 
an’ that’s but the poorest part of the 
man. But where are you gaun this 
wild gate ?’ 

‘ I was directed this way on my 
road to heaven,’ says I. 

* Ay, an’ ye were directed right 
then,’ says he. ‘ For this is the di- 
rect path to heaven, and there is no 


‘ That is very extraordinary,’ says 
i. * And, pray, what is the name of 
this place, that I may direct my sister 
Jane, your wife, and all my friends, 
by the same wa + Hope ei 

‘ a ith’s s sa Td 

’ — mention of this 
place, Jane Kilpatrick of Garriek arose 
slowly up to her feet and held up beth 
her “ Hold, hold, sister Aggie,” 
cried she, ‘‘ you have told enough. Was 
it in the head of Faith’s Hope that 
ote a vision of my dead hus- 


** Yes; but at the same time I saw 
your husband alive.” 
“ Then I fear your dream has a 
double et she. ‘ _ 
though it appears like a religi 
» you do not know — Teale 
Fyineach a place, and that not very far 
our house, I have often laughed 
at your dreams, sister, but this one 
me from you to-day with a 

heavy and a trembling 7 

Jane left Glen-Gorar by the break of 

dey, and took her way through the 
ranges of Crawford-muir, straight 
for the head of Faith’s Hope. She 
some bread in her lap, and a little 
bible that she always carried with 
her, and without one to assist or com- 
fort her, she went in seareh of her lost 
husband. Before she reached the head 
of that wild glen, the day was far 
spent, and the sun down. The 
valley of the Nith lay spread far be- 
Jow her, in all ite beauty, but around 
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her there was nothing but darkness, 
The mist ho 
vered on the hills, and on the skirts 
of the mist the ravens sailed about in 
eircles, croaking furiously, which had 
& most omineus effect on the heart of 
poor Jane. As she advanced farther 
up, she perceived a fox and an eagle 
sitting over against each other, watch- 
ing something which yet they seemed 
terrified to approach ; and right be- 
tween them in a little green hollow, 
surrounded by black haggs, she found 
the corpse of her heshand in the same 
manner as described by her sister. He 
was wee ne his coat and vest, which 
it was thought, he had thrown from 
him when fiying from the soldiers, to 
enable him to effect his escape. He 
was shot through the heart with two 
bullets, but nothing relating to his 
— was ever a a 
aying, or was shot as he 5 
but here was he found lying, bathed 
in his blood, in the wilderness, and 
none of the wild beasts of the forest 
had dared to touch his lifeless form. 
The bitterness of death was now 
past with poor Jane. Her staff and 
shield was taken from her right hand, 
and laid low in death by the violence 
of wicked men. True, she had still a 
home to go to, although that home 
was odieekent spoiled ; but she found 
that without him it was no home, and 
that where his beloved form reposed, 
that was the home of her rest. She 
washed all his wounds, and the stains 
of blood from his body, tied her napkin 
round his face, covered him with her 
p mgs bane a cone watched be= 
i ive-long night, pray 
ing to the Almighty, fe ar 
hymns and spiritual songs alternately. 
The next day she warned her friends 
and neighbours, who went with her 
on the following night, and buried 
him privately in the north-west corner 
of the churchyard of Morton. The 
following verses are merely some of 
her os wea versified, as Jr _ 
sitting is corpse in the wild glen, 
or sadlier the thoughts that che des 
— as haying passed through hes 
rt. 


JOHN WEIR, 4 BALLAD, 


1. 
{ canna greet for thee, my John Weir, 
O, I canna greet for thee ; 
For the hand o heaven lies heavy here, 
And this sair weird I maun dree. 
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They harried us first 0’ cow and ewe, 

- With curses and ‘crueltye, 

And now they hae shed thy "dear life blood, 
An’ what's to become o’ me? . 

I am left a helpless widow here, 
O, what’s to become o’ me ? 


2. 
I hae born thee seven sons, John Weir, 
And nursed them upon my knee ; 
But two are fled to their father’s hame, 
Bn ed evils awai meas by side, 
eir green graves 
Like twins in fond ally, 
But in beside thy children dear 
Thy dust miaun.never lie— 
Like an outcast o’ the earth, John Weir, . 
In the moorland thou maun lie. 


But though thou lie at ps back o’ the dyke, 
Or in hagg o’ the mountain hee, 

Wherever thy loved dust remains, 
It is ground to me. 

And there will I wateh, and there will I pray; 
For tears I now hae nane, 

For the injuries done by wicked men 
Have sear’d my simple brain. 

Even over thy pale corpse, John Weir, 
I try to weep in vain. 


4. 

But soon shall our oppressors’ sway 

In desolation lie, 
Like autumn flowers it shall decay, 
ay ck in its foulness 2 ae. 

et t’s reign, t’s name, . 

*V bose rule hath potas oe 
The blood of saints hath blotted out 

Both from the earth and heaven— 

For this dear blood of thine, John Weir, 
Can never be forgiven. 
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THE GUERILLA LEADER'S VOW: 
Did you say all? Pe a 
Let us make medicine of this great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief! 
MacBETH. 
My Battle-Vow !—No Minster-walls 
Gave back the burning word, 
Nor cross, nor shrine, the low deep tone 
Of smother’d vengeance heard : 
But the ashes of a ruin’d home 
Thrill’d as it sternly rose, 
With the mingling voice of blood that shook 
The midnight’s dark repose. 


I breathed it not o’er kingly tombs, 
But where my children Te 4 
~ And the startled Vulture at my step 
Soar’d from their precious clay. 
I stood amidst my Dead alone— 
I kiss’d their lips—I pour’d, 
In the strong silence of that hour, 
My spirit on my sword. 


The Roof-tree fall’n, the smouldering floor, 
The blacken’d threshold-stone, 

The bright hair torn and soil’d with blood, 
Whose fountain was my own ; 

These, and the everlasting hills, 
Bore witness that wild night ;— 

Before them rose the Avenger’s soul, 
In crush’d Affection’s might. 


The stars, the searching stars of Heaven, 
With keen looks would upbraid, 

If from my heart the fiery vow, 
Sear’d on it then, could fade. 

— have no cause !—Go, ask the streams 
That by my paths have swept, 

The red waves that unstain’d were born, 
How hath my faith been kept ? 


And other eyes are on my soul, 
That never, never close ; 

The sad, sweet glances of the Lost— 
They leave me no repose. 

Haunting my night-watch midst the rocks, 
And by the torrent’s foam ; 

Through the dark-rolling mists they shine, 
Full, full of love and home! 


Alas! the mountain eagle’s heart, 
_ When wrong’d, may yet find rest— 

Scorning the place made desolate, 
He seeks another nest. 

But I—your soft looks wake the thirst, 
That wins no quenching rain ; 

Ye drive me back, my Beautiful ! 
To the stormy fight again. 
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PARTING WOBDS. 


One struggle more, and I am free. 
YRON.. 


Leave me, oh! leave me !—unto all below 
Thy presence binds me with too deep a spell ; 
Thou mak’st these mortal regions, whence I go, 
Too mighty in their loveliness—farewell, 
That I may part in peace ! 


Leave me! thy footstep with its lightest sound, 
The very shadow of thy waving hair, 
Wake in my soul a feeling too profound, 
Too strong for aught that loves and dies to bear. 
Oh ! bid the conflict cease ! 


I hear thy whisper—and the warm tears gush 
Into mine eyes, the quick pulse thrills my heart ; 
Thou bid’st the peace, the reverential hush, 
The still submission from my thoughts depart. 
Dear One! this must not be. 


The past looks on me from thy mournful eye, 
The beauty of our free and vernal days, 
Our communings with sea, and hill, and sky— 
Oh! take that bright world from my spirit’s gaze ! 
Thou art all earth to me ! 


Shut out the sunshine from my dying room, 
The jas’mine’s breath, the murmur of the bee ; 
Let not the joy of bird-notes pierce the gloom ! 
They speak of life, of summer, and of thee— 
Too much—and death is here! 


Doth our own spring make happy music now, 
From the old beech-roots flashing into day? 
Are the broad lilies imaged in its flow? 
—Alas! vain thoughts! that fondly thus can stray 
From the dread hour so near ! 


If I could but draw courage from the light 
Of thy clear eye, that ever shone to bless ! 
—Not now! ’twill not be now !—my aching sight 
Drinks from that fount a flood of tenderness, 
Bearing all strength away ! 


Leave me!—thou com’st between my heart and heaven ! 
I would be still, in voiceless prayer to die. 
Why must our swe thus love, and thus be + ae 
—Return !—thy parting wakes mine agon 
—Oh! yet awhile delay ! 
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- THE SUMMONS. 


ah! Cage enone wien Deetains $0 end Sod 

And gathéring tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
‘er might be repeated. 





Which ne’ 
By zon. 
Tue vesper-bell, from church and tower; 
Had sent its-dying sound ; 
And the household, in the hush of eve, 
Were met, their poreh around. 


A voice rang through the olive- wood, with 2 sudden triumph’s power— 

* ‘We rise on all oar hills! come‘forth! ’tis thy country’s gathering hour- 
There’s a gleam of spears by every stream, in each old battle-dell— 

Gome forth, young Juan! bid thy home a brief and proud farewell !” 


Then the-father gave his son the sword, 
Which a hundred fights had seen— 

“ Away !-and bear it back, my boy! 
Ail that it still hath been ! 


« Haste, haste! the hunters of the foe are up, and who shall stand 

The lion-like awakening of the roused indignant land ? 

Our chase shall sound through each defile where swept the clarion’s blast, 
With the flying footsteps of the Moor in stormy ages past.” 


Then the mother kiss’d her son, with tears 
That o’er his dark locks fell : 
. “I bless, I bless thee o’er and o’er, 
Yet I stay thee not—Farewell !” 


“ One momént! but one moment give to parting thought or word ! 
It is no time for woman’s tears when manhood’s heart is stirr’d. 
Bear but the memory of thy love about thee in the fight, 

To breathe upon th’ avenging sword a spel? of keener might.” 


And ‘a maiden’s fond adieu was heard, 
-Though deep, yet brief and ‘low : 

* In the vigil, in the conflict, Love! 
My prayer shall with thee go!” 


** Come forth! come as the torrent comes when the winter's chain is burst !. 

So rushes on the land’s‘revenge, in night and silence nursed— 

The night is past,.the silence o’er—on all our hills. we rise— 

We wait thee, youth! sleep, dream no more ! the voice of battle cries.” ' 


There were sad hearts in a darken’d home, 
When the brave had ‘left their bower ; 

But the a of prayer and sacrifice 
Was with them in that hour. 
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POETICAL AND DEVOTIONAL SUPERSTITIONS OF ITALY. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MODERN TRAVELLER. 


Tue inhabitants of aticient Italy 
gradually exchanged their native di- 
vinities for the historical deities intro- 
duced by successive settlers from 
Greece ; thus the dreams, omens, and 
auguries of Etruria were blended with 
the fables and ceremonies of Hellas, 
and the combination became the state 
religion of Rome. During the em- 
pire, the miracle-loving Homans began 
to substitute the monsters, the en- 
chantments, and the astrology of 
Egypt and Chaldea for the worn-out, 
but still publicly worshipped, state- 
gods ; and, finally, after the establish- 
ment of Christianity, the elementary 
spirits of Teutonic superstition raised 
into importance and celebrity by the 
witch-tribunals and other legislative 
prohibitions of Charlemagne, found 
their way to Italy, in tales and legends 
which took a deep and lasting hold of 
its imaginative inhabitants. It would 
not be difficult, even in the present 
day, to separate and class these hetero- 
geneous elements of Italian supersti- 
tion, were it worth while to trace them 
to their respective sources. To gene- 
ral readers, however, some illustrative 
details of their actual working, and 
wide diffusion in the lower classes of 
Italian society will be more acceptable. 
Amidst the numerous vestiges of an- 
tique customs, discoverable in modern 
Italian life, occur mot a few of the pa- 
test heathenism. For instance, in the 
Cathedral of Isernia in Molise is still 
preserved, and honoured under ano- 
ther name, the ptiatr Phallus. 
Some of the female nts in the 
rural districts of Naples wear small 
figutes of Priapus on their bosoms to 
prevent sterility, while others, for the 
same pu , wear small pictures of 
certain Christian saints. ‘Thus have 
marry objects of heathen worship, 
masking their origin under modern 
names, maintained their ground amidst 
the images and relics of the Romish 
= : 

T es of appearances 
and haunted houses, which oceasion4 
ally occur in Italy, are modified by the 
cheerful habits of the people, and gé- 
nerally assume a lively and even ludi- 
crous character. The midnight ghost, 
which, in nerthern Europe, is associ- 


ated with awful groans and rattli 
chains, becomes in Italy a teading a 
a playful spirit, and is ealled a Spirito 
folletto. These spirits riot amidst 
the glass and china, talk to the cats, 
open and shut doors with sudden vio- 


lence, or, when in an angry mood, toss 
the sleepers out of their beds upon the 
floor. is non lascia dormir lu gente 


is, however, the most grievous offence 
of which the Italians accuse the Spi- 
rito folletto. Instances of haunted 
houses are of rare occurrence ; but for 
many years a house in Rome, between 
the Lateran and S. Maria Maggiore 
remained uninhabited, because at n.id- 
night a monk was heard to read the 
mass and ring his bell. The Romans 
attach no importance to dreams and 
omens, except as materials for hu- 
morousand speculative discussion. In- 
deed, the superstitious faculties of the 
Italians generally are so fully occupied 
by the miracles of their numerous 
saints, and by the mysterious powers 
of relics and pictures, that the belief 
in any supernatural agency, uncon- 
nected with their religion, lays but 
slender hold of their credulity, and is 
nearly confined to the fair sex, who, 
in Rome ially, aré prone to be- 
lieve in the existence and active agen- 
cy of witchcraft. The meetings of the 
Roman witches, who are numerous, 
and of young as well as old 
women, take place in the ancient Fo- 
tum, or Campo Vaccino. Hcre are 
celebrated the nocturnal orgies, of 
which the most festivous and import- 
ant occurs on St John’s night, when 
they assemble in t numbers, and 
in the shape of black cats with fiery 

es. This transformation is aceome. 
plished by the aid of a mysterious 
ointment, supposed te consist in great 
measure of the reot of pimpernel or 
burnet. With this they anoint them- 
selves from head to foot, a process 
which will remind the classical reader 
of the Thessalian enchantresses. These 
witches are said to compound bevera 
ges which provoke love or hatred ; 
they create bad weather, and operate 
upon the absent by ineantations. The 
greatest crime imputed to them is the 
sucking of children, who become, in 
consequence, by quick or slow grada. 
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tions dry and emaciated, and a thin 
child is said to have been ‘* Succhiato 
dalle Streghe.” 'Yhe belief in philtres 
is peculiar to Naples, where youn 
men, who - away in flesh an 
strength, without apparent cause, are 
said Phe taken love-potions. The 
Neapolitan lover is afraid to accept a 
lock of hair from his fair-one, from a 
revalent belief that some pernicious 
influence may be thus conveyed. The 
Romans partake not of this apprehen- 
sion; but, during the Carnival, they 
beware of eating the confetti, which 
are showered upon them by the female 
masks, and will sometimes warn stran- 
gers of the perilous consequences. 
These precautions often provoke the 
lively retort of the Roman females : 
** Mangiate, mangiate i confetti. Non 
siete tanto bello, per aver paura d’una 
Sattura.” 
The dread of storm-raisers is uni- 
versally prevalent amongst the coun- 
people, and especially in moun- 
tainous districts. A Danish botanist, 
journeying alone upon an ass through 
the mountains of Abruzzi, was invol- 
ved in several perilous adventures by 
this superstitious terror of the pea- 
santry. They had for some time seen 


him collecting plants amongst the 


unfrequented cliffs and ravines, and 
watched his proceedings with suspi- 
cious curiosity. A few days later 
their district was ravaged by a succes- 
sion of storms, their suspicions grew 
into certainty, and, assembling in con- 
siderable numbers, they attacked the 
unconscious botanist with a volley of 
stones, and cursed him as a storm- 
raising enchanter. He made vehement 
protestations of his innocence, but the 
enraged peasants took forcible posses- 
sion of his collection, which they mi- 
nutely examined. Finding only some 
harmless leaves and blossoms, and no 
roots, their fury abated, and, although 
it was suggested by some that he had 
probably used the roots in his incan- 
tations, the unfortunate herbalist was 
at length dismissed with fierce mena- 
- ees, that if he dared to take a single 
root from the ground, it would cost 
him his life. In the mountains near 
Rome, the peasants regard with suspi- 
cion a singular costume, a stern cast 
of countenance, or any striking perso- 
nal formation, in the strangers who ar- 
rive there. All travellers, thus pecu- 
liarly marked, are supposed te be en- 
chanters and treasure-seekers, and the 
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young Germans, in their black dresses, 

untrimmed beards, and long hair, are 
ial objects of suspicion. 

The Oriental fairies, who followed 
the fortunes of Charlemagne and his 
paladins, established themselves in va- 
rious parts of Italy, where they still 
hold a distinguished place in the trae 
ditionary superstitions of the people, 
These local fuiries, who are more po-~ 
tent than witches, and generally of a 
benevolent character, are not unwor- 
thy of record. One of the most cele- 
brated is the Fata, or Fairy, Morgana, 
whose realm is the strait between. Reg- 
gio and Messina. Here her glittering 
palacessometimes rise above the waters, 
and dazzle the eyes of mortals with a 
transient glimpse of those splendours 
which are so magnificently described 
in the Orlando Amoroso of Boiardo. 
This fairy is said to fall in love with 
young sailors and fishermen, whom 
she lures into the deep by this display 
of her power and grandeur. . The 
causes of this optical illusion are now 
well understood, but the adjacent in- 
habitants will not be reasoned out of 
this highly poetical tradition ; and in 
the popular ballads composed in me- 
mory of young men drowned in the 
Straits of Messina, the surviving rela- 
tives are said to console themselves 
with the belief, that the departed are 
reposing in the arms of the Fairy Mor- 
gana. 

In Tuscany the mothers and nurses 
terrify pete Hh children by telling 
them that the ugly fairy, Befana, is 
coming, and the Carnival of Florence 
is opened on the night before the fes- 
tival of the Three Kings, by the pro- 
cession of the Fata Befana, who is 
presen through the city by torch- 

ight, accompanied by the pealing of 
drums and trumpets, and the accla- 
mations of the people. The fairy is 
personified by a colossal puppet, re- 
presenting a sorceress in flowing gar- 
ments, and the figure is so contrived 
as to appear taller or shorter at the 
leasure of the bearer, whose person 
is concealed by the long draperies. 
This monstrous fairy frightens the 
children by looking into the upper 
windows of the houses ; and after thus 
passing through the principal streets 
of Florence, the huge puppet is thrown 
from a bridge into the Arno, amidst 
the shouts and imprecations of the 
multitude. The Tuscan nurses also 
call by the name of Befana, or Befa- 
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nia, the good and wicked fairies, who, 
on the night after the festival, come 
down the chimney to reward or punish 
the children, and the little folks care- 
fully hang their clothes, with empty 
um round the hearth, that the 
good fairy may fill them with confec- 
tionery, and other presents, according 
to their previous good behaviour. The 
term Befana is also applied to a very 
ugly woman, and a frightful phantom 
is called Befanaccia. Manni, in his his- 
torical notice of the Befana, affirms 
that this festival is a relic of the an- 
cient mysteries, and that it especially 
alludes to the arrival of the Magi. In 
fact, the black faces of the rag-dolls, 
which are hung in the windows of 
Florence, on the day of the Epiphany, 
resemble the Magi, as pourtrayed in 
pictures of ancient date. The gifts 
which the children expect to receive 
are supposed to be in commemoration 
of the presents brought by the Magi 
to the Holy Family. This popular 
belief is of high antiquity, and in the 
house of the Epiphani, otherwise cal- 
led the Befani, at Florence, a head of 
one of the royal Magi is preserved in 
the repository. 

The fairies play an important part 
in the popular tales of Tuscany, and 
their abodes are still pointed out by 


the people. 

The hollows of the fairies, called 
le Buche delle Fate, on the lovely hill 
of Fiesole, near Florence, are the ruins 
of subterraneous buildings, and are 
supposed to have been the substruc- 
tions of an amphitheatre, or of public 
baths. These cavernous places are 
shown by every child as the abodes of 
fairies, and it was here that Charle- 
magne is said to have brought rich 
presents to these elementary spirits. 
Another haunt of fairies is in the 
Gonfalina between Florence and Pisa, 
where a remarkable rock, called Il 
Masso delle Fate, and resembling an 
immense square tower, inclines to- 
wards another rock of similar confi- 

ration. The intermediate cavity 
orms a spacious grotto, and has a 
character of romantic seclusion which 
well accords with the popular tradi- 
tion. Many curious details of the 
Tuscan fairies are interwoven with the 
narratives of the rural improvisatori, 
some of whom possess no inconsider- 
able degree of erudition. The mar- 
vellous history of I'erragosto and 
Calendi-Maggio, as related on the first 
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of Mey bya rontie narrator, was come 
mitted to r by an intelligent tra- 
veller, chee aiiaaeel the festival of 
the Maio, at a farm-house near Flo- 
rence, and from whose journal I have 
extracted this May-day adventure. 

‘* Tempted by a beautiful spring 
morning, I rose early, and quitted 
Florence by the gate of Santa Croce. 
Passing the mills and the fall of the 
Arno, I followed the direction of the 
river, and gazed with delight upon 
the fresh and lovely landsca A 
vine-covered hill was crowned with 
small and elegant villas, which stood 
in relief before the romantic cliffs of 
Fiesole,-still surmounted with Etrus« 
can walls, and distinguished by the 
bold tower which serves as a belfry to 
the cathedral. 

** T now began to observe that the 
fields were without labourers, and that 
every peasant I met was attired in holi- 
day apparel, and proceeding with eager 
step, as if to some scene of festivity. 
Walking leisurely onward, I reached 
at length a farm-house, before the door 
of which a young tree had just been 

lanted. Streamers and knots of ri« 
Sie adorned with tinsel, were sus 
pended from the branches, and glit~ 
tered gaily in the foliage; branches 
with similar adornments, and a crown 
of flowers, shaded one of the windows, 
and the air was resounding with the 
matin-music of several peasants. Sud« 
denly the bowery window was opened, 
and three young peasant beauties, fresh 
and brilliant as the morning, appears 
ed in picturesque costume, and repaid 
with graceful smiles the salutations of 
their friends and lovers. This pasto« 
ral scene reminded me that it was the 
first of May, and that the antique fes- 
tival of Calendi Maggio was about to 
be celebrated by these happy dwellers 
in the vale of Arno. Soon the rustic 
minstrels began a lively measure, the 

oung people assembled before the 

ouse, and, joining hands, danced: 
with a rapid and bounding movement 
round the May-tree, while the older 
peasants were busily arranging break~ 
fast upon a long table under the shade 
of a vine-trellice which served as a 
vestibule to the house. These plea- 
sing groups formed a picture worthy 
of Teniers or Bassano, or rather of the 
more graceful pencil of Paolina Gauf- 
fier of Florence. Taking out my 
sketch-book, I began to draw the cen 
turesque scene before me, and had 
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nearly completed m cil-sketch, 
_ when I was locoveres Prmmediately 
the master of the house approached 
me, and, with looks of cordial kind- 
ness, invited me to join their rural fes- 
tival. While I hesitated to comply, 
one of his daughters left the circling 
group, and, presenting her hand, in- 
vited me to join the dance. This 
temptation it was not in human na- 
ture to resist. I added another link 
to the chain of dancers, and we bound- 
ed round the May-tree with increased 
energy and a When the dance 
was concluded, I offered to my hosts 
the sketch I had made of their rustic 
festival, and it was honoured by im- 
mediate insertion in the frame of a co- 
loured print representing the Wan- 
dering Jew ; after which we sat down 
in cordial intimacy to breakfast. A 
diminutive and greyheaded old man, 
who had enlivened our rural meal by 
many pleasant songs, whith he.accom- 
ied on the bass, wzs loudly sum- 
moned by the children after breakfast 
to tell them the wonderful history of 
Ferragosto, Calendi Maggio, and their 
sisters Befana and Mezza Quaresima. 
He yielded at length to the solicita- 
tions of the whole party, to which I 
added mine, being curious to hear a 
imen of the quaint and original 
asionae of a rural improvisatore. 
Immediately the peasants hoisted the 
little man upon the table, crowned 
him with a cap.of gilt paper, and ins 
vested him with a printed bed-quilt 
by way of mantle. The-orator then 
grasped g wine-flask coated with plat- 
ted straw, and.exclaimed :—‘‘ Ragaz- 
zi! Ragazze ! e vei ultri tutti quanti, 
ascoltate!” . After a pause, during 
which he pple the bottle to his lips, 
he said, with an air of ludicrous so- 
lemnity, “ I had this true and plea- 
sant history from Ferragosto himself. 
He told it me during his last appear- 
ange on earth, and I will give it you 
so.exactly in his words and voice, that 
may suppose him: actually sitting 

‘ore you. Then expanding his 
chest, and deepening his voice, he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Dunque io son Ferragos- 
to!” (Behold me then Ferragosto !) 
At these words the excited group be- 
came silent and motionless, a the 
ehildren gazed with eager looks, and 
open mouths, upon Ferragosto, who 
now threw back his head, elevated his 


shoulders to increase his bulk, expand- 
ed his arms, and, after looking grave- 
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ly round the circle, began his recital, 
of which, however, I profess only to 
render the spirit, the language being 
in that burlesque style’of the sixteenth 
century, which is endurable only in 
the original Italian. =e 
** There was once a great king nas 
med Charlemagne, who was, besides 
emperor of Rome. After many and 
many battles and conquests, he came 
into our country with a numerous re- 
timue of great personages ; and my fae 
ther, although nething but a sausage- 
maker of Belgioso, was one of the 
party. King Charlemagne prized men 
of talent in all classes of society ; and 
my father, who was a distinguished 
artist in his line, was made much of 
at court. Unfortunately, however, he 
died upon the journey, after recom- 
mending’ his children to the paternal 
care of his good king and patron, 
whom we accompanied to Florence. 
The conqueror, who had destroyed so 
many cities, amused himself with re- 
building the city of Flowers. He col- 
lected there the population scattered 
through the neighbourhood ; and many 
of his courtiers, to whom he granted 
feudal privileges, established them- 
selves in Florence, and contributed to 
the embellishment of this new metro- 
lis. 

“ Before his departure, Charlemagne 
wished to see the environs of Florence, 
and, being attracted by the high cele- 
brity of the fairies of Fiesole, he went 
there with a numerous retinue, in 
which were my brother, my two sis- 
ters, and myself. When the court had 
arrived before the Buche delle Fate, 
at Fiesole, the emperor deposited there 
some rich presents ; and, in return, he 
was most graciously received by the 
fairies, who granted an‘especial boon 
to every one of his attendants. They 
made the famous paladin Orlando in- 
vulnerable ; for it is altogether a mis 
take tosay that he was born so. Maugis 
was endowed with all the knowledge 
requisite to make a good necromancer ; 
and, in short, every one had some favour 
granted, except my youngest sister, 
Mezza Quaresima, who would not ask 
any, and was cruelly punished, as you 
shall hear anon. For my own share, 
I requested the fairies to make me 
immortal. Satisfied, however, with « 
brief existence every year, I 
only for a renewal of life during the 
first week of August, and conditioned 
that this period should become a fes« 
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tival, during which my return to earth: 
should be annually celebrated by re- 
joicings and banquets. You shall now 
ies how Iterminate my annual ex- 
istence. I go at midnight to the abode 
of the fairies, whose door is always 
open to me, and there I find a cask of 
wine, the delicious poison of which. 
takes away my life. I drink and drink 
until I fall asleep, and then I expire 
in good faith, and very comfortably. 
On the day appointed for my resusci- 
tation, the fairies bring me to life again 
in this manner. They cut open a large, 
fat, well-pickled sow, put me into the 
inside, and carefully stitch up the ori- 
fice. ‘Then the fairies apply a melon 
to the pig’s snout, through which the 
grateful odour penetrates to my nos- 
trils.. Gradually I return to life ; the 
sow is again cut open, and I jump out 
of my grave as handsome and lively 
as ever. 

‘* My brother Calendi Maggio was 
gifted with music, and ever since, the 
first of May has been a festival on 
which the Tuscans honour his memo- 
ry by. songs and May-trees. My eldest 
sister. Befana had the audacity to beg 
that she might herself become a fairy, 
and her ambition was gratified on con- 
dition that every year, on the night of 
thesixth of January, she would fright- 
en the children by threatening to cut 
in two all those who plagued their 
nurses, or would not eat their porridge 
without pulling faces. My other sis~ 
ter, who. unwisely rejected the prof- 
fered gifts of the fairies, had soon rea- 
son to repent ; for, had she only asked 
permission to eat meat in Lent, she 
would have escaped a miserable death. 
During her pregnancy, she was seized 
at Mid-Lent = an irresistible long~ 
ing for a Bologna sausage ; and, to 
oak bad cane she jena it ea- 
gerly, and without ne This hei- 
nous crime was discovered, betrayed, 
and pronounced unpardonable. My 
poor sister was condemned tothedread- 
ful punishment of being sawn in two, 
and the only remission granted was 
the privilege of dying incognita in the 
garb of a nun. In memory of this 
catastrophe, and in the Piazza Padella, 
the very spot where it took place, the 
sad spectacle is renewed every year at 
Mid-Lent, by sawing in two a wood- 
en puppet, which is still called the 
Monaca.” 

- Ferragosto having finished the sto- 
ry of his family, which he had inter~ 
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rupted by frequent applications to his: 
whe nck, theses biogbe crown amidst 
the crowd of ‘listeners, jumped down 
from the table, and took leave of his. 
hosts, to attend his duty as a cho~ 
rister in the next h. At the same: 
time I quitted the hospitable peasants, 
and accompanied him, followed by 
longsrepeated exclamations from the: 
children of ‘‘ Viva Ferragosto, Calen- 
di Maggio, e tutti quanti!” 

As we paced onward together, I 
questioned the old iniprovisatore as to 
the real origin of the festival of Ca-' 
lendi Maggio, and the garrulous old: 
man, pleased with the opportunity to 
display his erudition, gave me the fol- 
lowing details. ‘* The story I have 
just related,” he began, “‘ is noinven- 
tion of my own. The materials are 
borrowed from the historian Buona- 
rotti; and, in ‘the works of the Della 
Crusca academicians will be found the 
source of all the jokes, puns, and pas- 
quinades, which the people make on 
Ferragosto and his famity.’ Their ad- 
ventures belong to the tales called Fa-' 
taggine in Italy, and Féeriesin France, 
and they deserve a place in the ‘ Bi- 
bliothéque bleue.’” The name of Ca- 
lendi Maggio proves the ancient date 
of this festival, which is a relic of the 
old Roman custom of celebrating the 
calendsof May. The songs composed’ 
for this occasion are called Maggio« 
late: the decorated tree, and the bran« 
ches with which our rustic lovers de< 
corate the windows of their fair ones, 
are called Maio. This annual festi- 
vity, which is preserved only in rurak 
— — once celebrated in cities,’ 
and digni by songs, dances, and 
feastings, which lasted several days ; 
for instance, the grand banquet of the 
first of May, given in the Portinari pa- 
lace, where Dante fell in love. Eyi- 
dence of the former prevalence of these 
festivals exists im the numerous mag~' 
giolate composed by different authors, 
and amongst others by the magnifi< 
cent Lorenzo de Medici, whose poems 
are not at all worse than those of a 
common citizen. One of his songs 
commences thus— 

Ben venga Maggio 

El gonfaion salvaggio : 
and in another, he thus alludes to these 
festivities— 

Se tu v appicare un maggio 

A qualcuna che tu ami. 


One of the latest celebrations of this 











festival in Florence, was in 1612, when 
a Maio was planted and sung before 
the Pitti palace, in honour of the Arch- 
Duchess of Austria. 

“ The festival of Ferragosto, which is 
a relic of the Augustan games, is cele- 
brated only in the states of Rome and 
Tuscany ; and the festival of the Fieru- 
colone, which is not mentioned in the 
tale of Ferragosto is of unknown ori- 
gin. It takes place in Florence om the 
7th of September, the day before the 
Nativity of the Virgin, when the fe- 
male peasants of Casentino and the 
mountains of Pistoia come to offer up 
their prayers before the miraculous 
image of the Madonna dell’ Annon- 
ciata. During this festival, the streets 
of Florence, and especially those near 
L’Annonciata, present the appearance 
of a city given up to fire and plunder. 
Crowds of boys runabout shaking their 


blazing fierucolone, which are torches 
of oiled paper fixed at the end of long 
reeds. These noisy urchins pursue 


each other with sticks, and the streets 
resound with shrill whistles and the 
clangour of pieces of old metal, accom- 
— by the discordant shouts and 

owlings of the populace. There is 
in this strange festivity a remarkable 
affinity with the game of torches cele- 
brated in‘ancient days at Athens. The 
players ran about the city with torches, 
which they transferred to each other, 
without pausing in their career ; and 
those who ceased to run, or whose 
torches were extinguished, were hoot- 
ed at and even beaten by the populace. 
Lucretius drew from this game a si- 
mile, which he applied to the course 
. of human life, and the rapid extinc- 
tion of successive generations :— 


“ Et quasi cursores, vite lampada tra- 
dunt.” 


Here the chorister of Belgioso con- 
cluded his dissertation. Wehad reach- 
ed the door of his parish church, where 
we exchanged a friendly adieu, and I 
proceeded on the road to Fiesole. 

To gain an accurate knowledge of 
the devotional superstitions of Italy, 
the Protestant traveller must for a time 
divest himself of his Protestantism, 
or he will be unable to discriminate 
between an authorized belief and a 

superstition. In my investi- 
of these absurdities, I shal] 
therefore avoid all reference to clerical 
abuses, and confine myself to those 
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aberrations of a miracle-hunting peo« 
ple, which the Romish church neither 
excites nor sanctions; and that the 
papal government often checks and 
punishes these ridiculous explosions 
of vulgar superstition may be proved 
by instances, to one of which I was 
accidentally a witness.—Passing one 
evening through a narrow street in 
Rome, called La Sabina, I saw before 
a recess a tumultuous crowd of people, 
intermingled with the papal gens- 
d’armes, who were endeavouring to 
disperse them. Enquiring from an in- 
habitant the cause of this agitation, I 
heard that the recess had been long 
ae ge by an image of the Madonna, 
which was deemed so unimportant 
that few passengers deigned to raise 
their hats before her shrine. This 
evening, two women conversing in the 
recess, accidentally looked at the Ma- 
donna’s face, and saw her eyes moving 
with an expression of sadness, some- 
times upturned to Heaven, and then 
down upon the gazers, who fell upon 
their knees, and called out, “* A mi- 
racle! a miracle!” Immediately the 
neighbours crowded to the spot, the 
passengers collected round them, and 
the tale of wonder was rapidly circu 
lated through every quarter of the 
city. Soon, however, the inquisition, 
as Sul of the police, sent the gens- 
d’armes to the spot, with orders to ex- 
tinguish the Madonna’s two tapers, 
and to disperse the people. This vio- 
lent interference roused the indigna- 
tion of the credulous Romans, many 
of whom, in the true spirit of martyr 
dom, allowed themselves to be arrest 
ed 


To this instance of popular super- 
stition, the legend of the Pantheon 
Madonna is an appropriate append- 
age. The now miraculous image of 
Santa Maria della Rotonda had long 
been inactive and unimportant; but 
one small lamp shone dimly before 
her altar, which now blazes with the 
light of innumerable tapers ; and not 
even one votive offering adorned her 
person, which is now loaded with 
hearts, crowns, bracelets, and neck« 
laces. One day the custos of the Pan- 
theon had forgotten to feed the Ma- 
donna’s lamp with oil, and towards 
evening, after the doors were closed, 
the sacred flame expired. Suddenly 
the people in the piazza heard from. 
within the church a loud complaining 
voice call out, ‘* Oglio! Oglio!” The 
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listeners hastened to the custos; the 
doors of the sanctuary were opened, 
the want of oil was ‘danvael, and 
the miracle loudly proclaimed. The 
custos narrowly escaped from the vio- 
lence of the crowding worshippers, 
and on the same night tapers were 
lighted round the altar of the insulted 
image, which ever since has healed 
the sick, forgiven sins, and worked all 
sorts of miracles. I collected these 
details from the people, but how far 
the miracle was acknowledged by the 
Romish church, I could not ascer- 
tain. 

Were the legends of the numerous 
images which patronise the provincial 
cities of Italy investigated, the votive 
offerings appended to each would re- 
veal miracles surpassing those I have 
_ elated. These images were doubtless 
originally placed in the churches of 
Italy as substitutes for the protecting 
gods of Heathenism. In Rome, the 
miraculous statue of St Peter replaced 
the Jupiter Capitolinus, the bronze of 
which is said to have furnished mate- 
rials for the image of the Christian 
saint; although Zoega, the Swede, 
one of the most acute and learned of 
modern antiquarians, asserts that the 
image of St Peter is the antique statue 
of an anonymous Roman senator. 

Most of the churches of modern 
Rome were built upon the founda- 
tions of ancient temples ; in like man- 
ner, Catholic observances were grafted 
upon old Roman superstitions, and 
statues of Jupiter and Venus required 
only the substitution of new heads to 
become objects of Christian veneration 
as saints and Madonnas. Of these 
various adoptions Rome supplies abun- 
dant examples. Where, for instance, 
is the difference between the Votiva 
Paries of the ancient and modern Ro- 
mans? Did not models of arms and 
legs, with records of their cure, once 
hang upon the walls of the Temple of 
Esculapius, on the Tiber island, as 
they do now near the images of won- 
der-working saints and Madonnas ? 
The heathen Romans, after esca 
from shipwreck, hung pictures of the 
tempest, and sometiimes also their sea- 
drenched apparel in the temple of 
Neptune, or made the votive offering 
of a miniature marble galley to Jupi- 
ter Redux. Now the returning tra~ 
veller offers to S. Rocco, or to S. An- 
tonio Abbate, or to some Madonna, a 
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udy painting of his lous adven- 
Oe ton Monte io, and on the 


spot where once stood the temple of 
the home-guiding Zeus, S. Maria della 
Navicella is now worshipped. Before 
her small temple Leo X., either as a 
Christian or.a classical enthusiast, af- 
fixed a small marble ship, in token of 
gtatitude for his escape from a storm ; 
and from the ground beneath frag- 
ments of antique votive ships have 
been excavated. 

On the north side of the Palatine 
Mount, and where, according to tra- 
dition, Romulus and Remus were nou- 
rished by the she-wolf, stood the 
temple of the deified Romulus, in 
which was the statue of the suckling 
wolf. To this temple the mothers of 
ancient Rome carried their sickl 
children, and their faith derived inal 
ing from their wonder-working hero. 
The rotunda of S. Teodoro now occu- 
pies the same spot, and the healing 
powers of the heathen have been trans- 
ferred to his Christian substitute, for 
here only do the Roman mothers pra 
for the convalescence- of their Bick 
children, as in ancient days their om 
genitors prayed to the founder of thei 
city. 

The Pantheon, once the temple of 
all the gods, was converted into a 
temple of all the martyrs, by Po 
Boniface, who interred twenty-eight 
loads of relics under the high altar. 
The bronze rosettes of the dome were 
melted by the Barberini Pope, Urban 
VIII., who recast them into cannon, 
into decorations for his tomb, and into 
the Baldachin of St Peter’s. In mo- 
dern times, this magnificent retunda 
has been metamorphosed into a temple 
of all the artists by Canova, whose 
wealth and chisel have so thickly peo- 
pled the niches with marble poets, 
painters, sculptors, architects, and 
musicians, that he has hardly left 
room enough for his own bust. 

In ancient Rome, the consul or 
pretor touched the heads of manu- 
mitted slaves with his rod, in teken 
of their release from slavery ; and in 
modern Rome, the penitentiary gives 
a similar tap with a stick to the peni- 
tent after confession, and thereby re- 
leases him from the bondage of sin. 

On the first of May, the Roman 
children place upon a chair before the 
house-door a puppetof the Madonna, 
crowned with a garland.. Every pas- 
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senger is then. applied to for a dona- 
tion,in the following verse; which is 
sung by the little beggars :— 


*¢ Belli, Belli Giovanotti, 
Che mangiate pasticiotti 
E bevete del buon vino, 
Un quattrin sull’ altarino.” 


On the calends of May, the founda- 
tion festival of the altars of the Lares 
tites was celebrated in all the 
ouses of ancient Rome. The Lara- 
rium, bearing the small household 
, was decked on this occasion with 
garlands of flowers and foliage, 
and modern antiquarians believe that 
the custom of the Roman children is 
a relic of the ancient festival. 

It would be easy to multiply ex- 
amples of similar coincidences ; I shall 
conclude, however, with one of many 
instances of Neapolitan superstition. 
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The Neapolitan sailors never go to sea 
without a box of small images or pups 
pets, some of which are patron saints, 
inherited from their progenitors, while 
others are more modern, but of tried 
efficacy in the hour of peril. When a 
storm overtakes the vessel, the sailors 
leave her to her fate, and bring upon 
deck the box of saints, one of which 
is held up, and loudly prayed to for 
assistance. The storm, however, ins 
creases, and the obstinate or powerless 
saint:is vehemently abused, and thrown 
upon-the deck. Others are held up, 
prayed to, abused, and thrown down 
in succession, until the heavens be- 
come more propitious. The — storm 
abates, all danger disappears, the saint 
last prayed to acquires the reputation 
of miraculous efficacy, and, after their 
return to Naples, is honoured with 
prayers. 





ALL FOR LOVE; AND THE PILGRIM TO COMPUSTELLA. BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
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Mr Sovutuey here presents us with 
a brace of metrical legends, drawn 
from that inexhaustible and hitherto 
unrifled store-house, the Roman Ca- 
tholic, or as it may less offensively, 
and perhaps more justly be called, 
the Pseudo-Christian Mythology. No 
English Protestant, gachipe no living 
Romanist, is-so well acquainted with 
the religious fables which, from the 
first century to the intellectual age of 
Joanna Southcote and Prince Hohen- 
lee, have encrusted the Christian 
church, as the prolific author of this 
little volume. 

Few men, with understanding and 
morals so thoroughly Protestant, have 
ee grag and feelings to compre- 

so fully the beautiful in Ro- 
manism, while his keen sense of the 
ludicrous, only subdued by a deeper 
sense of religious awe, makes him as 
quickly alive to its absurdities. Thus 
ified, he might, in the wealthy 
autumn of his powers, fulfil the pur- 
pose of his forward spring, by enrich- 
ing the English language with a Poem 
founded on the imaginative and hu- 
man parts of the Catholic creed— 
adorned with all its ceremonial pom 
— its sensuous pathos—its strangeself- 
denials—its soul-enthralling self-in- 


tudinous agencies of saints and angels 
—departed spirits and demons. ‘Tha- 
laba and Kehama have shewn what 
he could effect with the gorgeous su- 
rstitions of Arabia and Hindostan ; 
ut these have no substance in Eng- 
lish imaginations, no significance for 
English hearts. Mr Southey has done 
for them all that could be done. He 
has presented them to the inward eye, 
distinctly, yet with all the splendid 
effects of multitude. Bodied forth b 
his romantic fancy, they very muc 
resemble such a dream as might visit 
the late slumbers of a child after the 
first sight of a Christmas pantomime, 
or Easter melo-drama. He has done 
more—he has breathed a soul into 
shadows, gay and restless as‘gold and. 
purple sunbeams on the western ocean. 
But the soul is not their own—it is 
not Arabesque, nor Hindoo, nor Ori- 
ental, but Christian English. No 
wer of genius can reconcile, though 
it may disguise, the incongruity of a 
sensual religion with an almost ascetic 
morality. Even the human manners 
and actions which enter into the tex- 
ture of the story are at variance with 
the séntiments and characters. Nei- 
ther Oneiza nor Kailyal could have 
existed in a land of Harams. We do 





dulgences—and exalted by the multi- 
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not’ allude to these discrepancies as 
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faults—though critical. faults may be 
more than excused, when they denote 
a pertinacity of moral virtue. Mr 
Southey’s imagination, which exer- 
cises a ical control over the ele- 
ments of the visible universe, in no- 
wise transforms or modifies his moral 
sense, which remains among monsters 
and necromantic illusions, unchanged, 
undaunted, as Ulysses in the bower of 
Circe. But in reality, these incon- 
sistencies are involved in the subjects 
to which his peculiar genius, and the 
eourseof hisstudies, directed hischoice. 
Milton encountered tenfold greater ab- 
surdities and contradictions in his Pa-< 
radise Lost—yet who can wish that 
he had chosen another theme? Who 
would part with Thalaba and Keha- 
ma—because, in order to address the 
sympathies of Europeans, it was ne- 
to semi-Christianize Oriental- 

ism? Though we are sometimes de- 
ceived into the expectation of a coup- 
de-theatre, when the destroyer Tha- 
laba, and the gentle Glendoveer, shall 
throw off their infidel garments, and 
turn out, the one a concealed agent of 
the Vice Society, (is it still in exist- 
ence?) and the other a missionary in 
ee wom yet, on the whole, we are 
rather pleased to find our old friends 
Justice, Prudence, Temperance, and 
Fortitude, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
Cleanliness, and Godliness, in all cli- 
mates, and under all modes of belief. 
But a Catholic subject would have 
presented none of these difficulties. 
For whatever may be the sins of the 
Catholic church, they are not sins of 
omission—there is no true feeling of 
a Christian heart to which she does 
not afford an exponent. The blessed 
Mary—the divine womanhood—the 
virgin glorification of maternity, is 
surely the most beautiful, the loveliest, 
purest idea to which the erring spirit 
of man ever paid unbidden homage ; 
andeven among the inferior host of 
saints—tender maidens and young 
children, who all torments 
and strange fire for their Saviour’s 
love—nuns that melted away in vi- 
sionary ecstasies, or ed in s0- 
litude with unutterable pangs—be- 
stowing the warmest affections of a 
ionate female nature on spiritual 

ngs, and men with the heart sick- 
ness of deferred hope for the day 


when death should consummate their 


mystic espousals—pilgrims who 
ed from land to land, and the 
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earth while it was full of wonders— _ 
visited cities now wrapt in desert sands - 
as with a winding sheet, and empires 
sunk beneath the shifting ocean— 
passing like silent shadows through 
regions of an unknown tongue, or 
proclaiming the truth with most mi- 
raculous organ to savage tribes and 
— nee whose 
solitude was uen guardian 
angels, and sie rom fiends, —whose 
life, “‘ remote from public haunt,” was 
one fierce combat yee hor- 
rors, or imaginary voluptuousness— 
infants that were cen tree in the 
womb—and penitents that rose from 
the grave of e ing destruction— 
among all that multitude of hallowed 
names, which, thicker than stars, throng 
the wide heaven of popish fantasy— 
what spot of ground may not find a 
glorified patron-~what grief but may 
claim a sympathizing comforter—what 
work of war or peace but may ask a 
blessing—what can a. dream, 
which can want a subliming and 
sanctifying precedent? And for that 
peculiar faculty which Mr Southey 
, of commending character- 

istic images and sounds to the inward 
a wider or fairer field than 
e various and picturesque habits of 
monks, friars, and nuns, the page~ 
antry of processions, the marvels of 
religious architecture, as displayed in 
Cathedrals, rich with ‘‘ ancient ima< 
erie ;” that from the pealing. towers 
ook down on populous cities—in eon- 


vents, crowning the vine-clad hills of 
Spain and Italy, or offering shelter 
and food, and men’s: prayers‘to . 
such as plod the bare passes of the 


Alps—in abbeys, that reared their vast 
magnificence in seclusion—and. in 
jewelled shrines, where bended. knees 
and devout kisses wore away the 
a oratories, — holy 
wells, and hermitages, even the rosary, 
“* so beautiful, whether mer from 
the neck of youth, or busily moving 
in the hand of the aged ?”—The vese 
per bells, which unite a whole na- 


- tion in one act of .adoration—the so- 


lemn masses, which impute to the 
dead a continuous interest in the piety 
of the living—the midni chants 
—the never-dying y of devo. 
ted brethren, who, in ordered succes< 
sion, receive and transmit the flame 
of ceaseless worship—the matins, and 
even-songs, heard duly in sad, and 
still, and sacred solitude—the deep, 
13 
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calm, ‘traditional tone, and time-hal- 
lowed language of the ritual service— 
sounds which solemnize the air, speak- 
ing of what we are, and what we shall 
be, partake, even more than the song 
of birds, or melody of woods and wa- 
ters, of that sublimed, chastened, and 
idealized humanity, which Poetry de- 
lights to find or mage in the objects of 
sense ; while, in the mystic enthusi- 
asm, and scholastic casuistry, which 
have grown up under the ample covert 
of the Roman church, Ae hare is 
furnished to the subtlest intellect, and 
a cup of enchantment is proffered to 
the thirsty soul. For the Catholic 
faith, truly Catholic in its compre- 
hensiveness, however presumptuous- 
ly, in regard of truth and ‘unity, it 
may have usurped the title, is all 
things to all men—it accommodates 
all tastes and humours—its dogmati- 
cal tenets, established as they are by 
bulls and councils, and sanctioned by 
the terrors of temporal and eternal 
fire, however strict and tight they con 
fine the simple conscience, to the ini- 
tiate, are but like conjurors’ knots, 
which seem too fast to be unloosed, 
yet are easily slipped, without breach 
or harm done, by those who know 
how, and no one the wiser, so that the 
sceptical Logician, the illuminated 
Pantheist, may sit down with the dull, 
wonder-loving, miracle-bolting, mat- 
ter-of-fact, literal Believer, as easily 
as the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the 
Platonist, kept peace with the plain 
idolator within the pale of ancient 
Polytheism. 

In truth, the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem is not the work of man, but of 
time and destiny—formed by the con- 
fluence and compromise of «livers sects 
and factions—a joint-stock bank of 
errors, trading in the name and upon 
the credit of pure Christianity—to 
which corrupted Judaism contributed 
much, Paganism more, and each par- 
ticular variety of heresy its quota. 
The policy of the Roman pontiffs, that 
master-piece of Satanic subtlety, con- 
fined all these lying spirits within its 

ic circle, and rendered them all 
its serviceable slaves.. It were diffi- 
cult to devise a shape of fallacy, a 
phantom of superstition, that hath not 
an equivalent, or any separable truth 
of the heart or of the understanding, 
which may not find an efficient sym- 
bol in the Papal Pantheon.. How wide 
@ range of t, allusion, and il- 


lustration—how varied and powerful 
a machinery may such a creed supply 
to a poet capable of due selection and 
arrangement,—a poet of a learned 
imagination, and a healthy taste, who 
could embody and illuminate the fair« 
est conceptions, and soften or conceal 
the foul and odious lineaments of su- 
perstition ! 

The immense mass of legend 
narrative which the Catholic hurdle 
has produced and sanctioned, must 
needs contain a vast variety of inci- 
dent, both probable and marvellous ; 
and though many, perhaps most of the 
later inventions, bear evident marks 
of quackery and interested fraud, being 
in fact neither more nor less than 
puffing advertisements of particular 
shrines and relics, or more criminal 
impositions in support of a creed outs 
worn, strongly marked by the unima~ 
ginative sameness and vulgarity which 
almost always adhere to venal false- 
hood ; for justly “* dull and venal,” 
are coupled in the Dunciad; there 
are also many stories conceived in a 
better spirit, some devised with good 
and honest intentions ; others, doubt- 
less, believed by the relators, records 
of illusion, which lift up the veil of 
our nature, and histories of true and 
lovely piety, furnishing most delight- 
ful evidence, that Heaven will never 
suffer those to remain in darkness, 
who love and desire the light, what- 
ever impediments men or devils may 
oppose to its beams. The ray that 
streams through the quaint imagery 
of a painted window, displaying the 
gaudy hues and distorted figures of 
saints, angels, and dragons, though 
discoloured as it passes, and doomed to 
struggle with the unnatural glimmer 
of noon-tide lamps, and pure hallow- 
ed tapers, is the same celestial body 
that glads the vernal morning. 

Utterly rejecting, as we do, the cri- 
tical dogma, that poetry of the highest 
class absolutely requires supernatural 
agency to produce its full effect, we 
would fain see what Mr Southey could 
perform on a large scale, with the mi- 
raculous powers of Catholic credutiiy. 
It seems that no other machinery is 
left for a modern poet, capable of sus- 
taining a deep, moral, rational, or uni- 
versal interest. The serious simpli- 
city of Protestantism forbids any poe 
tical: use of natures which our scrip- 
tural faith pronounces divine. Even 
in Milton, many pious persons are 
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wounded by the intermixture of hu- 
man inventions with the words of re- 
velation. Allegorical personifications 
can only be tolerable in an express al- 
legory, or apologue ; and allegory (with 
due reverence to the shades of Spenser, 
and of John Bunyan) is a thing not 
much to our taste. The Greek and 
Latin Deities, what with bad school- 
boy Latin, and worse Cockney Eng- 
lish, have become downright bores. 
Indeed, they never meant much, apart 
. from local and patriotic associations. 
While Minerva guarded the Acropolis, 
and Jupiter kept state in the Capitol, 
they were awful beings ; but to one 
who was neither Greek nor Roman, 
they could never have been more than 
magnificent forms, ideal glorifications 
of bodily strength or beauty; and 
whatever poetic worship they may still 
retain, is owing far more to the paint- 
ers and sculptors, than to the poets. 
The Gothic mythology has been par- 
tially tried, with but very partial suc- 
cess. It is too obscure, too monstrous, 
too full of horrors, and far too un- 
wieldy and unimaginable, to enter in- 
to any composition where the gorgeous 
dimness and rapid coruscations of ly- 
ric madness could not be unremitting- 
ly maintained. Of the Mahometan and 
the Braminical systems, we have al- 
ready spoken. They may be turned 
to good account in pure romance, 
where little more is required than to 
delight the eye of Fancy with bril- 
liaut costume and luxuriant scenery ; 
but they cannot be connected with 
English feelings, and are so little fa~ 
miliar to ordinary readers, that an un- 
due space must be occupied in expla- 
natory detail (which is any thing but 
poetry) to render it intelligible. It is 
true, the allusions may be explained 
in the notes, or the prologomena, but 
that is an inartificial expedient, and 
makes the volume bulky and expen- 
sive. We are afraid, too, that we 
united brethren and sisteren of the 
three kingdoms find a great difficult 
in traasferring our sympathies and af- 
fections to the regions of Islamism and 
Boodhism. The affairs of India are 
closely intertwined, not only with our 
political, but in many instances with 
our personal and family interests, and 
yet it is wonderful how little the public 
think or know about them. The man- 
ners, the feelings, the religion of East- 
ern nations, present themselves to the 
imagination rather as splendid fictions 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLIV. 
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than as sober realities. Distance of 
place has the same effect on the mind 
as distance of time. Our belief in the 
Chinesian Pekin is as shadowy as our 
belief in the Egyptian Thebes; and 
it would be mere self-delusion to say, 
that we have any very satisfactory as- 
surance of the existence of either. 
But the Roman Catholic faith, and all 
its attendant ministrations, lie at our 
own door ; it grew out of the true re- 
ligion into which we are baptized, and 
it has left evidence in our language, 
our customs, our sacred temples, and 
hoary ruins, of. its substantive reality. 
That Mr Southey had once a definite 
purpose of composing a poem, on the 
pe we have been recommending, he 

imself declares in the introductory 
letter or chapter of his Vindicie Ec- 
clesie Anglicane, where he also ex- 
plains the honourable and reverential 
scruples which prevented the execu« 
tion of the design. He perceived al- 
so, in the quaint legends and extra- 
vagant dogmata of Hagiology, ample 
materials for the production of humor- 
ous effects and combinations, which he 
had thoughts of representing in some 
‘‘ wild and wondrous song,’ where« 
in his graphic fancy might have rival« 
led the Diableries of Caillot’s pencil ; 
but his profound respect for the very 
errors and excrescences of religion 
made him relinquish the intention. 
Yet, not to leave the world without a 
sample of what he could have done, 
he here presents us with two legends, 
a serious and a comic—a tragedy and 
a farce—the one wild, solemn, and 
pathetic, the other a story of a cock 
and a hen. 

On first opening the volume, we 
discover a neatly engraved frontispiece, 
and a poetical dedication to Caroline 
Bowles. We are glad to see such a 
tribute to female worth and genius. 
Then follows, ‘ All for Love, or a Sin=. 
ner Well Saved.” The plot of which, 
taken from an a’ phal life of St. 
Basil, we shall endeavour briefly to ex 
plain. A young man, named Eleémon, 
freedman to Protesias, a wealthy citizen 
of Cesarea, falls in love with Cyra, his 
master’s daughter. The inequality of 
conditions, and the damsel’s abso lute 
destination to the cloister, cut him o: 
from natural hope. Fearing even to 
woo the high-born maid, he tries 
efficacy of secret prayers, vows, and 
sacrifice. He prays to all the saints 

to the}bl Virgin, but meets 








with no success—then tries Venus, 
Artarte, Diana, (a more unsuitable pa- 
troness of a love-cause, by ee ey 
than the immaculate Mary herrelf,) 
but all in vain. Their images were 
deaf—their oracles were dumb. De-~ 
spairing, yet not resigned in his de- 
spair, he has recourse to the sorcerer 
Abibas, who, like a true fortune-teller, 
Begins with informing him of his own 
name and errand ; and finally, after 
some scoffing parley, refers him, with 
letters of intrcduction, to his master 
the Prince of the Air. Eleémon, “ in 
the strength of evil shame,” ventures 
soul and all for love—repairs, accord- 
ing to the sorcerer’s directions, to a 
Pagan’s tomb, and performs the magic 
ceremonies enjoined. A strong arm 
seizes him, and with a whir of invi- 
sible wings, he is carried through the 
air—faster of course, than hurricanes, 
torrents, lightning, and sunbeams, 
leaving moon and stars behind—yet 
still rapt onward in the same erect at- 
titude as he stood on the Pagan tomb, 
his bearers gradually assuming visible 
shape, as he approaches the habitation 
of unblest spirits—till, arrived at the 
utmost north, the realm of outer night, 
they appear in their proper substance 
and angel fiendishness. Here the Fall- 
en Seraph sits on a throne of ice—and 
verily, the poet puts killing cold words 
into his mouth. Something like the 
nitrous winds of Madrid, which will 
not put a candle out, but will kill a 
man. He is one of the best devils in 
Modern Poetry, as far as he goes— 
nearly equal to Mephistopheles. He 
is the very spirit of scorn—his breath 
** burns frore, and frost performs the 
work of fire.” No imaginable rage 
of Hell could murder, like the unim- 
or uncreating contempt of this 

opeless scoffer. He scornfully accepts 
the tablets, and speaks of love like a 
goblin damn’d. However, the bargain 
is soon completed. The “ young Amo- 
Tist” is to have his master’s daughter 
with her father’s consent ; and health, 
wealth, long life, and all worldly bless- 
ings for her portion, on condition of 
renouncing his baptism, and all hopes 
of salvation, and surrendering himself, 
rescue or no rescue, to the eternal! ene- 
my for ever. Satan, like an honour- 
able gentleman, as he is, is anxious 
to make his own fair dealing in the 
transaction manifest. 

“ * Remember I deceive thee not, 
Nor have 1 tempted thee} 
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Thou comest of thine own accotd 
And actest knowingly. 


* Dost thou, who now to choose art 
free, 

For ever pledge thyself to me, 
As I shall help thee, say?’ 

*I do; so help me, Satan!", said 
The wilful castaway.” 


The old gentleman, however, gen. 
tleman though he be, likes to do bue 
siness in a business-like way, and will 
have a bond of his new devotee. A 
scroll and reed are brought instanta. 
neously ; the point of the reed applied 
to Eleémon’s breast, ‘‘ just where the 
heart-stroke plays,” produces an elec- 
tric shock, and draws a drop of his 
heart’s blood, with which he'sig#ns the 
fatal testament that bequeaths him to 
eternal perdition. How the Evil One 
performs his engagement may be seen 
in the following beautiful verses :— 


Look at yon silent dwelling now! 
A heavenly sight is there, 
Where Cyra in her chamber kneels 
Before the Cross in prayer. 


She is not Joth to leave the world; 
For she hath been taught with joy 
To think that prayer and praise thence. 

forth 
Will be her life’s employ. 


And thus her mind hath she inclined, 
Her pleasure being still, 
(An only child and motheriess,) 
To do her Futher’s wiil. 


The moonlight falls upon her face, 
Upraised in fervour meek, 
While peaceful tears of piety 
Are stealing down her cheek. 


That duty done, the harmless maid 
Disposed herself to rest; 
No sin, no sorrow in her soul, 
No trouble in her breast. 


_ But when upon the pillow then, 
Composed, she laid her head, 

She little thought what unseen Powers 
Kept watch beside her bed. 


A double ward had she that night, 
When evil near her drew; 
Her own Good Angel guarding her, 
And Eleémon’s too. 


Their charge it was to keep her safe 
From all unholy things ; 
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And o’er her while she siept, they spread 
The shadow of their wings. 


So when an Evil Dream drew nigh 
They barr’d him from access, 
Nor suffer’d himi to reach her with 
A breath of sinfulness. 


But with his instigations they 
A hallowing influence bient, 
And made his fiendish ministry 
Subserve to thvir intent. 


Thus while in troubled sleep she lay, 
Strange impulses were given, 
Emotions earthly and of earth, 
With heavenly ones of Heaven. 


And now the nightingale hath ceased 
Her strain, who all night long 
Hath in the garden rosier trili’d 
A rich and rapturous song. 


The storks on roof and dome and tower 
Forbear their clattering din, 
As now the motions and the sounds 
Of daily life begin. 


Then as from dreams that seem’d no 
dreams 
The wondering Maid awoke, 
& low sweet voice was in hef ear ; 
Such as we might expect to hear 
If some Good Angel spoke. 


According with her dreams, it said, 
* So, Cyra, must it be ; 
The duties of a wedded life 
Hath Heaven ordain’d for thee.” 


Here we may observe how judicious- 
ly Mr Southey has 6 pa upon the 
original legend, which says merely, 
** ille corruptor animarum Draco des- 
tinat demones fornicationi prepositos, 
et exardescere faciunt puellam ad amo- 
rem pueri, que projecit se in pavi- 
mentum, et espit clamare ad patrem ; 
Miserere mei, wiserere ; quia atrociter 
torqueor propter talem puerum nos- 
trum!” Mr Southey’s version is as 
supcrior in sentiment as his clear, sim- 
ple, elegant English to the Monkish 
Latin. ‘he pious maiden is made a 
blessed instrument by an evil agency— 
even the emissaries of hell are sancti- 
fied by her purity—and she obeys the 
supposed mandate of supreme wisdom 
without a stain upon her virgin mo< 
desty. 

The father consents—the destincd 
hun must become a mortal’s bride, 
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and the marriage is solemnized with 
all the imposing splendour of the 
Greek church. The ceremonies are 
described with considerable minute- 
bess and accurate ledrning. Twelve 
years pass over the heals of the mar- 
ried couple, in the blessings of mutual 
love and worldly felicity. Eleémon 
makes a good and faithful husband, 
Cyra an obedient and faithful wite. 
All goes well with them outwardly : 
and Eleémon had been most ble-sed, 
** were all things as they seem ;” but 
still the consciousness of his lost state 
oppresses him ; and a small red mark 
remains indelibly impressed where the 
reed drew out his heart-blood. 


No oeeupation from his mind 
That constant sense can keep; 
It is present in his waking hours,. 
lt is present in hig sleep; 


But still he felt. it. most, ~ 
And with painfullest weight it prest, . + 
O miserable man! 
When he was happiest. 


O miserable man, 
Who hath all the world co friend, 
Yet dares not in prosperity 
Remember his latter eud ! 


But happy man, whate’ re. 
His earthly lot may be, 
Who looks on Death as the Angel 
That shall set his spirit free. 


Proterius, the father of Cyra, dies, 
full of days and good works, and his 
daughter receives comfort from his 
last blessing. But her miserable hus- 
band, louder and louder, hears the 
voice within him—‘“‘ Eleémon, Eleé- 
mon, thou art sold to the demon,” 
and, living, feels what is meant by 
everlasting death. The good old man 
is buried with holy rites and hymns. 
Bishop Basil is one who bears the bier, 
and by his side, as the nearest kins- 
man, Eleémon paces, with a look of 
grief, which the beholders, in cha- 
ritable ignorance, ascribe to his deep 
and grateful sorrow for the departed, 
little weening what thoughts the words 
of the funeral psalm are wakening— 
“Gather my saints together,” saith 
the Lord, “‘ and they that have made 
a covenant with me.” ‘He, too, has 
made a covenant, avd cannot forget 





with whom. He strives to close his 
ears against the sound, and hears ara- 
ven’s croak ; it comes from the barren 
elm that shaded the heathen’s tomb— 
To him it seem’d a hollow voice 
That warn’d him of his doom ; 
For the tree whereon the raven sate, 
Grew over the Pagan’s tomb. 
* e . a * 
When weariness would let her 
No longer pray and weep, 
And midnight long was past, 
Then Cyra fell asleep. 


Into that wretched sleep she sunk 
Which only sorrow knows, 
Wherein the exhausted body rests, 
But the heart bath no repose. 


Of her Father she was dreaming, 
Still aware that he was dead, 
When, in the visions of the night, 
He stood beside her bed. 


Crown’d, and in robes of light he came; 
She saw he had found grace ; 
And yet there seem’d to be 
A trouble in his face. 


The eye and look were still the same 
That she from her cradle knew; 
And he put forth his hand, and blest her, 
As he had been wont to do. 


But then the smile benign 
Of love forsook his face, 
And a sorrowful displeasure 
Came darkly in its place ; 


And he cast on Eleémon 
A melancholy eye, 
Ané sternly said, “ I bless thee not, .. 
Bondsman! thou knowest why!” 


Again to Cyra then he turn’d, 
“ Let not thy busband rest, 
Till he bath wash’d away with tears 
The red spot from his breast ! 


* Hold fast thy hope, and Heaven will not 
Forsake thee in thine hour : 
Good Angels will be near thee, 
And Evil ones shall fear thee, 
And Faith will give thee power.” 


Perturb’d, yet comforted, she woke, 
For in her waking ear 
The words were heard which promised her 
A strength above all fear. 


An odour, that refresh’d no less 
Her spirit with its blessedness 
Than her corporeal frame, 
Was breathed around, and she surely found 
That from Paradise it came. 
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And, tho’ the form revered was gone, 
A clear, unearthly light 
Remain’d, encompassing the bed, 
When all around was night. 


, It narrow'd as she gazed ; 
And soon she saw it rest, 
Concentred, like an eye of light, 
Upon her husband’s breast. 


Not doubting now the presence 
Of some good presiding power, 
Collectedness as well as strength 
Was given her in this hour. 


And rising half, the while in deep 
But troubled sleep he lay, 
She drew the covering from his breast 
With cautious hand away. 


The small round blood-red mark she saw; 
Eleémon felt her not ; 
But in his sleep he groan’d, and cried, 
“ Out! out... accursed spot!” 


The darkness of surrounding night 
Closed then upon that eye of light. 
She waited for the break 
Of day, and lay the while in prayer 
For that poor sinner’s sake... 


The blessed wife, by the strong 
torture of affectionate supplications, 
forces from her husband the dreadful 
secret at what price he had purchased 
her. She seizes his arm, and hurries 
him away to the bishop, to the saintly 
Basil, renowned for potency in prayer. 
It is among the mightiest spells of 
Catholicism, that while it denounces 
inevitable perdition on all without its 
boundaries, it proclaims not humble 
hope, but absolute assurance, to the 
most miserable sinners that acknow- 
ledge its authority. Not content with 
teaching salvation, the Church of the 
Seven Hills assumes the power of be- 
stowing it, and ascribes to her mortal - 
ministers an absolute command over 
the issues of eternity—a prerogative 
to dispense with the laws of Heaven, 
and to cancel the bonds of Hell. But 
remission was not quite so cheap in St 
Basil’s time as at present. Eleémon, 
the loved, the honoured, is doomed to 
public penance, and is cried by the 
town-crier of Cesarea as the slave of 
the Demon, the slave who sold him- 
self, for love, and was fain to become 
a mendicant for good Christians’ pray- 
ers ; and yet so desperate is his case, 
that Basil himself, rather in pity than 
in hope, forbade him to despair. But 
Faith, whicK\can hope against hope, 
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and believes the more earnestly from 
the consciousness of unbelief, is with 
the sinner ; and now Eleémon must 
pass as it were through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. He must await, 
in the holy relic-room, among skulls 
and ashes, crowns of , and nails, 
swords, racks, all monuments of flesh 
deceased or tortured, the fierce assault 
of demons clamorous for their due— 
a more than mortal fight with ghostly 
enemies. The affectionate Cyra would 
have stood the contest with him that 
gave up all for her ; but it might not 
be. Though the desire was pious, it 
was forbidden. He must struggle 
alone and be saved, if by Heaven's 
good grace he be saved, as if by fire. 


Alone was Eleémon left 
For mercy on Heaven to call ; 
Deep and unceasing were his prayers, 
But not a tear would fall. 


His lips were parch’d, his head was hot, 
His eyeballs throbb’d with heat ; 
And in that utter silence 
He could hear his temples beat. 


But cold his feet, and cold his hands ; 
And at his heart there lay 
An icy coldness unrelieved, 
While he pray'd the livelong day : 


A long, long day! It past away 
In dreadful expectation ; 
Yet free throughout the day was he 
From outward molestation. 


Nor sight appear’d, nor voice was heard, 
Tho’ every moment both he fear’d. 
The Spirits of the Air 
Were busy the while in infusing 
Suggestions of despair. 


And he in strong endeavour still 
Against them strove with earnest will ; 
Heart-piercing was his cry, 
Heart-breathed his groaning; but it 
seem’d 
That the source of tears was dry. 


And now hed evening closed ; 
The dim lamp-light alone 
On the stone cross, and the marble wails, 
And the shrines of the Martyrs, shone 


Before the Cross Eleémon lay ; 
His knees were on the ground ; 
Courage enough to touch the Cross 

Itself he had not found. 


But on the steps of the pedestal 
His lifted hands were laid ; 
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And in that lowliest attitude 
The suffering sinner pray'd. 


A strong temptation of the Fiend, 
Which bade him despair and die, 
He with the aid of Scripture 
Had faithfully put by ; 
And then, as with a dawning hope, 
He raised this contrite cry : 


‘* O that mine eyes were fountains! 
If the good grace of Heaven 

Would give me tears, methinks, I then 
Might hope to be forgiven!” 


To that meek prayer a short loud laugh 
From fiendish lips replied : 
Close at his ear he felt it, 
And it sounded on every side. 


From the four walls and the vaulted roof 
A shout of mockery rung ; 
And the echoing ground repeated the 
nd 


sound, 
Which peal’d above, and below, and 
around, 
From many a fiendish tongue. 


The lamps wentout at that hideous shout; 

But darkness had there no place, 

For the room was fill’d with a lurid light 

That came from a Demon’s face. 

It will easily be conjectured, that 
Eleémon is finally victorious. Though 
the agony of that night turns his hair 
white, and leaves him as one whose 
heart has been cleft in twain, yet he 
has grace to throw away the worser 
half—so that Basil, entering the ghast- 
ly apartment at morning, sees outward 
signs of a mighty change within. He 
crosses himself and returns thanks, 
and speaks to the penitent words of 
consolation. = wu yp — 
weep—sad is the state of one that 
must pray for tears. Meanwhile C 
has abode with the Abbess Emmeli 
Basil’s mother, continuing steadfastly — 
in prayer, so that the holy virgins, 
and the widows indeed, are edified 
with her faith, and the labour of her 
love; and now she makes request 
through the Abbess to see the peni- 
tent, of whose deadly sin she has been 
the unweeting and unwilling occasion. 
The boon is granted—Basil bids the 
innocent come in. Sadly and slow she 
advances—the toil and anguish of one 
night has done more than years of 
sickness to change her countenance. 
“Thou hast prayed in vain for tears,” 
- she, “ while I have poured @ 

ood.” 
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“* Mine flow, and they will flow; they 
must; . 
They.cannot be represt ! 
And oh that they might wash away 
The stigma from thy breast !”’ 


Her’ tenderness communicates its 
healing infection, and he that could 
mot weep for himself sheds copious 
showers of sympathy ; and then the 
weight is taken off, and the accursed 
spot has vanished, and all with one 
accord fall down and give thanks. 

But Satan will not be so ousted. 
He agreed to meet the Saint and the 
Penitent in the face of the congrega- 
tion, and in the full church, as the 
words of absolution are pronouncing. 
He appears to make good his claim. 


** The writing is confess’d;.. 
~ No plea against it shown;.. 
The forfeiture is mine, 
And now I take my own !” 


‘ Hold there!” cried Basil, with a voice 
That arrested him on his way, 
When from the screen he would have 

swoopt 
To pounce upon his prey; 


* Hold there, I say! Thou canst not sue 
Upon this Bond by law! 
A sorry legalist were he 
Who could notin thy boasted plea 
Detect its fatal flaw. 


* The Deed is null, for it was framed 
Wirh fraudulent intent; 
A thing unlawful in itself; 
A wicked instrument,.. 
Not to be pleaded in the Courts... 
Sir Fiend, thy cause is shent ! 


“ This were enough; but, more than this, 
A maxim, as thou knowest, it is 
Wohereof all Laws partake, 
That no one may of his own wrong 
His own advantage make. 


“ The man, thon sayest, thy Bondsman is: 
Mark now, how stands the fact! 
Thou hast aliow'd,—nay, aided him 
; As a Freedman to contract 
A marriage with this Christian woman 
here, 
And by a public act. 


“ That act being publiely perform’d 
With thy full cognizance, 
Claim to him as thy Bondsman thou 
Canst never more advance. 


* For when they solemnly were then 
United, in sight of Angels and men, 
The matrimonial band 


CJuly, 
Gave to the wife a right in bim; 
And we on this might stand. 


* Thy claim npon the man was by 
Thy. silence then forsaken ; 

A marriage thus by thee procured 
May not by thee be shaken; 
And thou, O Satan, as thou seest, 
In thine own snare art taken!” 


So Basil said, and paused awhile; 
The Arch-Fiend answer’d not; 
But he heaved in vexation 
A sulphurous sigh for the Bishop's voca- 
tion, 
And thus to himself he thought ; 


“ The Law thy calling ought to have been, 
With thy wit so ready, and tongue:so free! 
To prove by reason in reason’s despite, 
That right is wrong, and wrong is right, 
And white is black, and black is white,.. 
What a loss have I had in thee!” 


‘“* ] rest not here,”’ the Saint pursued; 
“ Tho’ thou in this mayst see, 
That in the meshes of thine own net 
I could entangle thee! 


“ Fiend! thou thyself didst bring about 
The spousal celebration, 
Which link’d them by the nuptial tie 
For both their souls’ salvation, 


“Thou sufferedst them before high Heaven 
With solemn rites espoused to be, 
Then and for evermore, for time 
Aud for eternity. 


* That tie holds good; those rites 
Will reach their whole intent; 
And thou of his salvation wert 

Thyself the instrument. 


* And now, methinks, thou seest in this 
A higher power than thine; 
And that thy ways were overruled, 
To work the will divine?” 


With rising energy he spake, 
And more majestic lovuk 5 
And with authoritative hand 
Held forth the Sacred Book, 


Then with a voice of power he said, 
“ The Bond is null aud void! 
It is nullified, as thou knowest well, 
By a Covenant whose strength by Hell 
Can never be destroy'd ! 


“ The Covenant of Grace, 
That greatest work of Heaven, 
Which whoso claims in perfect faith, 
His sins shall be forgiven | 
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“ Were they as scarlet red, 
They should be white ‘as wool ; 
This is the Ajl-mighty’s Covenant, 

Who is Ali-merciful ! ; 


“« His Minister am! 
In his Ajl-mighty name 
To this repentant sinner 

God’s pardon 1 prociaim ! 


* In token that against his soul 
The sin shall no Jonger stand, 
The writing is effaced, which there 
Thou holdest in thy hand! 
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‘* Angels that ure in bliss above, 
This triumphof Redeeming Love 
Will witness, and rejoice ; 
And ye shall now in thunder hear 

Heaven’s.satifying voice!” 


A peal of thunder,shook the pile ; 
The Church was fili’d with light, 
And when the.fiash was, past, the Fiend 
Had vanish’d from their sight. 


He ficdashe came, butin angerand shame; 
The pardon was complete, 
And the impious scroll was dropt, a blank 
At Ele€mon’s feet. 


THE PILGRIM TO COMPOSTELLA. 


Thus endeth the former tale. In 
the ease of its structure and versifica- 
tion, and the straightforward simpli- 
city of the narrative, it classes with 
the minstrel ballad. But there is no 
studious or obtrusive imitation—none 
of that affected archaism, which is so 
prepostcrously modern Gothic, and so 
justly to be compared to the smoky 
im positions of knavish picture-dealers. 
It is no easy matter, in these enlight- 
ened days, to tell a story of marvels 
or miracles, as if you believed it your- 
self, or expected to be believed. Sneers 
at the presumption and scepticism 
of the present generation, are not 
likely means to conciliate even poetic 
credence. Metaphysical arguments 
in favour of supernatural agency, are 
still worse; and the circumstantial 
minuteness with which some authors 
atteinpt to delineate their apparitions 
and magical operations, generally be- 
trays a conscious purpose of deception, 
On the first perusal, we were almost 
suspicious of a latent irony in Mr 
Southey’s legend. In the high spirits 
of youth, he was rather prone to laugh 
at -his Satanic Majesty, and never 
seems to have considered lovers’ pains 
as matters of deep and tragic sympa- 
thy. But upon better thoughts, we 
are convinced that he is in earnest. 
He does not, perhaps, literally hold 
the strange tale devoutly true, but he 
intends it for a solemn representation 
of essential truths, He conceives and 
expresses the full and passionate faith 
with which it would have been re- 
ceived in those simpler ages, when 
faith was esteemed a duty of the heart 
—a meritorious sacrifice precious in 
Proportion to its difficulty. The legal 
quirks and subtle special pleadings of 


the Saint and the Devil may perhaps 
excite a smile,—but why may not @ 
saint be a wit, and use the Devil's 
weapon to defeat the fiend himself ? 
We have been so large in our exe 
tracts from ‘* All for Love,” that we 
must be very brief in our notice of 
the “ Pilgrim to Compostella,” It is a 
mere good-natured joke—an honest 
laugh at Roman Catholic credulity, in 
which the conclave of Cardinals might 
join—a merry Christmas tale, suppo« 
sed to be related by “‘ old Gaffer 
Grey,” to a rosy fire-side of “ good 
little men and women.” We are as- 
sured, however, in a note, (apropos 
of notes, we wish Mr Southey would 
translate his Spanish quotations, ) ‘‘that 
it is an actual Legend, seriously put 
forth by Mother Church for the edi- 
fication of her faithfui children.” We 
hate to ‘‘ mar a curious tale in telling 
it;” and it would be next to impossible, 
either by a prose abridgment, or by 
partial selections, to give any idea of 
the naiveté, and nursery-song simpli- 
city, in which Mr Southey has dis- 
guised his Protestant satire. He has 
really made “‘ a right merry conceited 
history,” out of an absurd and auda- 
cious tie. The fable is just this: A 
family set forth trom Aquitaine to visit 
the fa of St James, at Compose 
tella, whither, according to the Cathoy 
lic faith, the decapitated body of that 
saint was conveyed from Palestine, 
(miraculously of course,) in a ship of 
marble. Ata certain small town by 
the way, their son Pierre is tempted 
by the innkeeper’s daughter. Like a 
second J » he resists the immo- 
dest damsel ; like Potiphar’s wife, she 
converts her love to hate, and accuses 
the virtuous. youth of a capital crime. 
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Her false oaths prevail, and he is con- 
demned to the gallows. Rejoicing in 
his martyred innocence, he exhorts his 
parents to pursue their pilgrimage, 
and pray for the peace of his soul. 
Sorrowing, they proceed, and return- 
ing, find their son hanging by the 
neck alive, and singing ms—in no 
actual pain—but naturally desirous to 
be freed from his extraordinary state 
of suspended animation. They repair 
to the chief magistrate of the town, 
by whose authority the youth was 
executed—find his worship at dinner 
—relate the wonderful preservation or 
their son—and request that he may be 
restored. The magistrate is incredu- 
lous, and declares that he would sooner 
believe that the fowls on which he 
was dining would rise again in full 
feather. ‘The miracle is performed. 
The cock and hen spring from the 
ocean of their own gravy, clacking and 
crowing, with allappurtenancesof spur, 
comb, and feather. Pierre, of course, 
is liberated, and declared innocent. 
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The cock and hen become objects of 
veneration—live in a state of chastity 
—and are finally translated—leaving 
just two eggs, from which arise ano- 
ther immaculate cock and hen. The 
breed is perhaps still in existence, and 
time tants buen that a lucrative trade 
was carried on in their feathers! !! 
Was this story ever propounded for 
the belief of Christians? Mr Southey 
says it was,—and, perhaps, the man 
lives not that can confute him. Be 
that as it may, it is pleasant to be ad- 
mitted to the recreation of such a man. 
We thank him, for giving to the fire- 
sides of the public a trifle, originally 
intended for his own ; and glad we 
are, that after so long a course of ar- 
duous and useful labours, pursued 
through good report and ill report, 
after trials neither few nor light, and 
amid meditations that concern the 
welfare of nations here, and of man 
hereafter,—he still retains the life and 
vivacity of his youthful heart, and the 
merry versatility of his boyish fancy. 





SKETCHES ON THE ROAD IN IRELAND. 


No. 


I crave ee patience, most gentle 


reader; while I ask you to carry back 
meg thotighits to where we parted 
ast worth, in order that we may 
again start fairly together upon our 
journey, and connect the incidents 
which are yet before us, with those 
which have already been narrated. I 
wish I might flatter myself, that, like 
Desdemona with the story of Othello, 
“ whereof by parcels she had some- 
thing heard,” 


** You'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse.” 


But though I may not expect so much, 
seeing that I cannot recount accidents 
so moving as those with the relation of 
which the sable hero won that gentle 
maiden, yet with Munster for our 
field of adventure, and truth alone for 
our tether therein, I have a lively 
hope that if you will still continue to 
journey with me, you shall not be 

wholly without entertainment on 


the — 

I left you to , as it was just 
and natural I should, at the end of 
my last sketch, when I had just en- 
tered upon the enjoyment of that 


IV. 


luxury myself, in Jim Barry’s cabin, 
after a day’s active exertion, fruitless 
as to the immediate object of that 
exertion, but not so as to the procure- 
ment of a huge appetite for rest and 
sleep. Even the image of Miss Evelyn, 
which during the day had been seldom 
absent from my thoughts, soon be- 
came confused with a strange incon- 
— crowd of dim and shadowy 
orms, and with a very unsentimental 
brevity of preparation, I was what they 
in Ireland most expressively call ‘‘dead 
asleep.” 

It was not without some difficulty 
that the sergeant of police, at an hour 
which, from the darkness, and m 
disinclination to be disturbed, I too 
for the middle of the night, aroused 
my sleep-benumbed recollections. 

“ How—what's that ?” said I, as the 
repeated knock at the door, mingled 
with the deep brogue of the sergeant’s 
voice outside, first met my startled 
ear, and before my bewildered thoughts 
could trace back the events which had 
brought me where I was. 

** I don’t b'lieve,” replied the ser- 
geant, “ but what it’s time, sir, we 
wor thinkin’ of startin’ av you plaze, 
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an’ in the regard that the day-light 
that’s in it’s not much, though it 
won’t be so long, plaze God ; there’s a 
rish-light here, sir, for fraid you're not 
used to puttin’ an your clothes in the 
dark.” ’ 

The length of this morning saluta- 
tion gave me time to recollect where 
I was, and for a moment to repent 
of my thief-taking knight-errantry, 
which led to such an early summons— 
but it was only for a moment: the 
recollection of the previous morning's 
adventure banished at once the feel- 
ing of laziness, which was at the bot- 
tom of the prudential reflection I had 
momentarily wee om in, and I sprung 
to my feet, upon the floor, which by 
its clayey coldness reminded me I was 
in an Irish cabin. This led to a few 
more brief, but very sage reflections, 
upon the relative nature of man’s en- 
joyments, and I detertnined for the 
future to esteem more highly the com- 
forts of a boarded floor, and to be 
thankful for the blessing of a carpet. 
The sergeant now entered with the 
rush-light, which was indeed nothing 
more than a peeled rush, saturated 
with grease, the glimmer of which 
gave an imperfect view of the apart- 
ment, which the night before I had 
been too tired to examine. The walls 
were of mud, according to the Irish 
phrase, but I rather think that in 
England we should call them clay— 
bare they were, and black ; as smooth 
as.a mud-wall may be, and of no in- 
considerable thickness, as might be 
seen from the depth of the two small 
orifices, filled at the outer extremity 
by a single pane of glass, which were 
dignified with the name of windows. 
The roof was merely the interior of 
the thatch, less dingy than that of the 
outer apartment, because the imner 
room was less often filled with smoke : 
on one side a kind of chimney bulged 
out from the wall, a few feet from the 
ground ; beneath -which a flag-stone, 
without a grate, marked the place 
where fire was to belighted. I said 
the walls were bare, but as my eye 
became more accustomed to the glim- 
mering light, I discovered the rude 
decoration of huge pieces of coarse 
paper, daubed with red and yellow 
paint, intended for representations of 
the human form; beneath which 
were certain legends, in the coarsest 
kind of print, which, with prudent 
consideration, indicated what the red 
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and yellow stains above were intended 
to represent, together with the story 
thereof, written at large.: These 
figured, or were supposed to figure, 
Death and the Lady, and the*physi- 
cian ‘* standin’ by ;” and various 
saints and martyrs of the olden time, 
with pious carols, underneath where- 
of the verse occasionally halted not a 
little; but whether the blame lay on 
the shoulders of the poet, or the paint- 
er, it woukl take a more skilful critic 
than myself to determine. Against 
the wall there also hung a piece of 
looking- glass, of a shape so fancifully 
irregular as to defy the nomenclature 
of the mathematicians, fixed in a 
frame of dirty wood, which had most 
faithfully followed the picturesque 
wanderings of the edge of the glass. 
This, with a three-legged stool, and 4 
little deal table, also with tlivee legs, 
each supporting a corner}: while a 
fourth corner trusted to the su 
a black-thorn stick, which had doubt- 
less done good head-breaking service 
in its time, constituted the whole 
furniture of the room, with the ex- 
ception of the bed, which, though 
placed on a low miserable bedstead, 
without roof or curtain, was, in truth, 
a good bed, as I- had ample right to 
testify. g 

“This is a snoog place, sir, that 
Jim Barry has,” said the sergeant, as 
he saw me surveying the apartment 
with an air of curiosity. 

** Snug! do you call it?” said I— 
* I would have been apt to have 
given it another name ;—why, there 
are no comforts here, even for an or- 
dinary peasant.” 

** Lord bless your soul, sir,” replied 
the sergeant, “ it’s little you know 
about it, an’ how the poor people live 
—an inside room, sir, an’ a whole 
thatch, an’ a feather bed, is what few 
o’ them has ; an’ sure if they had it, 
they'd think they were made up for 
ever an’ ever.” 

** The feather bed is rather a lux- 
ury, no doubt,” said I; “and I am 
greatly surprised to find such a thing, 
while every thing else appears so poor.” 

** I often heerd: the same remark 
from gintlemin afore,” replied the ser- 
geant >‘ an’ the raison why, is bekase 
they don’t know the ways of the peo~ 
ple ;—it’s what they take more pride 
out of a feather bed than any thi 
else, an’ like to die on it dacent, an 
be waked comfortable ;—but now 
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you're ready, sir, I’ll go out and see if 
they have the horses saddled.” 

This recalled me to the business be- 
fore us, which I had, for the moment, 
almost forgotten, and I was very soon 
out and on horseback at Jim -Barry’s 
door. It was as yet little more than 
the peep of dawn; a bright silvery 
streak ah along the eastern horizon, 
shewed that day was not far distant, 
while the rawness of the air, and the 
darkness in every other direction, gave 
the scene all the appearance of being 
still wrapped in the gloom of night. 
A slight, chilly breeze, murmured 
with a hoarse sound through some 
trees by the road side, and many of 
the leaves, laden with the heavy dews 
of an October night, fell before the 
tiny blast, and struck the ground with 
a rustling melancholy noise. 

‘* Take care of the woman, remem- 
ber 1 tell you, Jim Barry,” said the 
sergeant, as he left the door followed 
by his twomen. ‘‘ And now, sir,” he 
continued briskly, addressing me, “let 
us ride on, for I think it’s likely we'll 
get somethin’ to do this mornin’, not 
all as one as yisterday.” 

** Have you got further information 
then?” I asked. 

“‘T had some more talk with the 
woman within,” he replied, “ an’ I 
think I gother (gathered) from her, 
that he’s somewhere hereabout ; but 
betune you au’ I, sir, we'll have enough 
to do to take bim, even though we 
knew where he was, for he’s a despe- 
rate fellow, that won't stop at a trifle.” 

** What do you mean by a trifle ?” 
said I. 

‘* Blowin’ a man’s brains out, or the 
like, sir,” he answered. 

‘*-There’s but small blarney there, 
sergeant; but the more trifling a 
man’s quantity of brains may be, the 
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worse he can afford (o part. with any 
of them.” 

*« True for you, sir; but it wasn’t 
what Iwas makin’ bould to joke .at 
all, only to prepare you, sir, for a bit 
of a scrimmage, if we happen to come 
up wit’ him.” 

** Vhank you, sergeant,” said I; 
‘* ]'ll promise not to run away at all 
events ; but what's that noise I hear 
in the read before us?” 

** Some one singin’, I think, sir, to 
keep up his heart this could mornin’,” 
he replied ; and, as we proceeded, I 
soon found he guessed correctly, for 
we distinguished a loud rough voice 
‘* vexing with mirth the drowsy ear” 
of the morning, in the following pre- 
cious ditty :* 


It’s myself, to be sure, that’s a nate Irish 
boy, 

An’ kissin’ the girls is all my joy; 

While I’ve cash, sure, L'il spend it on 
whisky galore, 

For who but a spalpeen would keep it in 
store? 

** There’s an arely singin’ bird for 
you,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ an’ I don’t 
think but I know its voice too; it’s 
Mick Rooney, I’m a’most sure, an’ a 
rovin blade he is, that doesn’t go to 
bed all night, that he may be up arely 
in the mornin’.” 

** A shrewd plan that, sergeant, on- 
ly that the practice would be tiresome 
to persevere in.” 

“ Yis, feix, sir, so it would ; but 
here he comes, an’ it's Mick, sure 
enough—the laste taste in life, in li- 
quor, I think, by his walk.” 

As the sergeant spoke, the object of 
his remark approached, and -the grey 
light of the morning was now sufficient 
to give us a view of him, as he half- 
walked, half-danced along, not keep- 





* It is impossible to conceive any trash more despicable than the slang songs which 


are current amongst the common people in Ireland ; and this is the more to be Ja. 
mented, as the extreme susceptibility cf the people makes them liable to be easily 


moved to either good or evil by their songs. Even the native Irish songs, as we are 
informed in Miss Brooke's “ Reliques of Irish Poetry,” are sadly interpolated witk 
‘nonsensical passages, which have been introduced to supply the place of Jost or for= 
gotten lines; and of humorous lyrical poetry, she says there was none in the lun- 
guage worth translating. Moore has given to the beautiful airs of Ireland beautiful 
words ; but Moore is a poet for ladies and gentlemen, not fur mankind. It may be, 
that there are not materials in Ireland, for a kindred spirit to that of Burns to work 
upon; but the fact is but too true, that the poor Lristiman bas no song of even de- 
cent ability, to cheer his hours of merriment, or soothe the period of bis sadness. 
Honour and undying praise be upon the memory of Burns, who has left to us those 
songs which, like the breath of nature, from whose fresh iuspiration they were caught, are 
alike refreshing to the monarch and the clown! 
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ing with strict evenness to the line of 
his march. His figare, which must 
have reached the altitude of nearly six 
feet, was enwrapped in a long, loose, 
dark grey jock of freize, beneath which 
there shone a waistcoat of bright yel- 
jow ; his throat, which disdained the 
encumbrance of a cravat, was left open, 
and the white shirt-neck fastened 
merely with a bit of black ribbon ; 
his hat, of new felt, was fixed on the 
tide of his head, and in his right hand 
he flourished a shillelagh, in time to 
the air he was singing, or, as they say 
in Ireland, he “ humoured the tune” 
with his stick. 

“ God save you, Mick,” shouted the 
sergeant. 

** God save you,” replied the young 
man shortly ; and began to cut another 
caper, looking down at his feet, and 
evidently wrapped up in attention to 
the “‘ step” he was practising. 

* Is that the way, Mick, you pass 
your friends in a mornin’ ?” resumed 
the sergeant. 

“Oh, Mr Waddy, I ax your par- 
don,” said the young man, now recog- 
nizing his interrogator; ** what are 
you after upon the road so arely this 
mornin’ ?” 

‘* What are you after yoursilf, 
Mick ? Is it goin’ to turn dancin’ mas- 
ther you are, that you practise yee 
jigs out afore — on the road °” 

‘* No, in troth,” replied Mick, ** I’m 
only makin’ my way home, fair an’ 
asy, from Ned Murphy's wake, an’ a 
oo o’ fun we _ 3 hem was to- 
akky in plinty, an’ lashins of pipes, 
an’ I beliewe the tobakky got tats any 
head a bit, an’ 1 was just practisin’ my 
steps, agin a dance there’s to be to 
night, doun here below at the barn, 
an’ we're all to go to the berrin in the 

“* Was there no whisky at all at 
all ?” asked the sergeant dryly. 

** Oh, to be sure there was a little 
weeny dthrop, just to keep us from 
fallin’ asleep. But who ere you afther 
this mornin’, tell me?” 

“Come here thin close, an’ spake 
asy, Mick,” said*the sergeant; and 
bending down, he added in a whisper, 
** We're after the ould soger, this 
mornin’, an’ I don’t think he’s far off; 
you didn’t see anythin’ of him this 
way, as you come along, did you ?” 

** No, be me soul if I seen him, I'd 
make him fee/ me.” 
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** Why ?” said the sergeant with the 
appearance of some 
** I owe him a gridge,” was the re- 


y- t 

‘* What about? he didn’t rob you, 
did he?” 

_“ No, bad luck to him, but. he 
pisoned (poisoned ) my dog Dan, when 
I was over at Mr Bagnail’s, an’ he 
wanted to stale the sheep. He gave 
the poor cratur a piece of pisoned liver, 
so he did; an’ I heerd it from one 
that knew it ; an’ so the nixt mornin’ 
whin I called Dan t’me, he come craul- 
in’ up, an’ put his head atune my two 
knees, and he gev a sorrowful whine, 
just lek a christian, for all the worlt ; 
an’ thin he tumbled doun an’ died at 
my feet.” : 

[ could see tears come in Mick's 
eyes, as he recounted the fate of his 
dog. ‘The sergeant smiled rather, for 
he knew well enough the story of the 
dog, and had brought it round for a 
purpose of his own—and now 


He smiled to see 
That hate was in the next degree. 


“ Hadn’t you better come with us 
thin, Mick,” he said, * and help to 
geta hould of the fellow, that he may 
be given up to law and justice?” 

“ Axin’ your pardon, Mr Waddy,” 
replied Mick, “ the devil a.much. I 
care for either law or justice, as. you 
call it ; but in the regard that he kill 
ed Dan, an’ I swore to be even with 
him for the same, I'll give you all the 
help I can, if you want it.” 

“* That's a tight fellow, Mick,” said 
the sergeant ; ** I don’t doubt but we 
might be the better o’ the help of a 
smart chap like yourself, for I teil you 
he, that’s the ould soger I mane, is 
somewhere viry near this, wit a couple 
of bastes—I'’ve sartain information tat 
he’s to start about this hour o’ the 
mornin’, an’ it might be an active fel- 
low’s work to take him if the ould 
rogue is obstropolous.” The sergeant 
a this speech with an authorita- 
tive yet confidential air, and laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the last word, as 
if the use of it did no inconsiderabie 
credit to his parts of speech. 

** Be the powers,” said Mick, slap- 
ping his knee, ‘ I'll engage I know 
where he is, for it's what I heerd cows 
looin’ up a lane, about a hayf a mile 
off from this, as if they wanted to be 
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milked, an’ 1 know none o’ the neigh- 
bors that has cattle abroad just now. 
—Aha! my ould boy,” he conti- 
nued, thinking aloud, “ I'll have my 
revinge 0’ ye yit.” 

“The very place, Mick, I'll en- 
gage,” said the sergeant ; *‘ lade on 
_asy, my boy, an’ well follow—none 0” 
your singin’ now, bad look t’ye, but 
be as quite (quiet) as a cat goin’ to 
stale crame.” 

I had some doubts of the prudence 
of enlisting a man not perfectly sober 
in our expedition, but the sergeent 
assured me, “ that a drop of liquor, 
when there wasn’t too much of it, only 
belp’d a man’s courage, without doing 
him any harm in life,” and we pro- 
ceeded onward, at a smart walk, to- 
wards the lane which had been men- 
tioned. Our halt with Mick, though 
it has taken some time to describe, 
only occupied a few minutes, and the 
sun was yet scarcely visible above the 
horizon, when we reached the corner 
of the lane, and heard distinctly the 
lowing of the cattle as had been de- 
scribed. Here the two policemen who 
accompanied the sergeant dismount- 
ed, and fastening their horses to the 
stem of a bush, walked cautiously for- 
ward with Mick Rooney, while we 
followed behind on horseback. The 
lane appeared to be an old passage for 
bringing in manure, and carrying away 
produce from the interior lands ; the 
deep ruts in the clay shewed that no- 
thing had ever been done to form the 
road, while the high mud banks on 
either side, covered with trailing bram- 
bles, smoking with the heavy morning 


dew, gave the passage the appearance. 


of a wide dry ditch. As we proceeded, 
we perceived that we were gradually 
approaching the cattle, and, at length, 


while getting through a sharp bend of 


the passage, at the end of which we 
expected to get in sight of them, a 
rustling of the brambles on one side 
caused our advanced guard to rush 
forward. A difference of opinion hap- 
pening among them as to the place 
from which the rustling noise came, 
one of the policemen, with his drawn 
cutlass in his hand, went forward 
about ten yards ; and, as he afterwards 
related to me what befell him, I may 
as well bring it in here in its regu- 
lar place. ‘The brambles, which had 
their roots in the bank at the other 
side from that which faced the lane, 
grew over the top of it, forming a 
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kind of arch, which partly rested on 
the top of the bank, and hung down 
over it, as has been said. Thrust in 
beneath this bramble arch, and ex. 
tended along the top of the bank, on 
the broad of his back, the sharp eyes 
of the policeman discovered the per- 
son, whom he had no doubt was the 
man we were in search of. It was but 
the work of an instant to dart his hand 
through the brambles, collar the man, 
and call upon him to surrender ; but 
ere the policeman’s companions could 
come up, the man, tearing through 
the bramble covering, had sprung to 
his feet, and, pulling a pistol from his 
breast, discharged it at his antagonist. 
Happily, the perturbation of the mo- 
ment a little unsteadied his aim, and 
the heavy shot with which the pistol 
was loaded, did no more serious da- 
mage than that of carrying off an en- 
tire whisker, a very small portion of 
ear, and a rather larger portion of hat- 
leaf from the policeman. 

The game was now fairly started, 
and the ‘‘ ould soger,” for it was the 
man we were in search of, who had 
been discovered, seemed determined 
that it should not be so easily secured. 
Finding that his shot had failed of its 
effect, he sprung over the bank into 
the adjoining field, quickly followed 
by the policeman, in whom all the fury 
ot combat had now been roused. The 
excitement of the moment had, I sup- 
pose, given additional strength to the 
muscles of the two men, for those be- 
hind, as well as the sergeant and my- 
self, who immediately threw ourselves 
from our horses, took some little time 
to get over the bank, which they had 
passed in an instant. When we reach- 
ed the field on the other side, there was 
a kind of breathless excitement in the 
ques of the chase, which almost 
chained us to the spot. ‘The robber 
was about five or six yards in advance, 
flecing towards the boundary of the 
field, while his pursuer followed, with 
his cutlass uplifted, ready to cut him 
down, as soon as he should get near 
enough tostrike. The flying man no 
doubt expected to find an ordinary 
hedge, or ditch, at the side of the field 
to which he was running, over which 
he would have leaped, and continued 
his race; but it happened that that 
boundary of the field was fenced by 
a narrow belt of young trees—beech, 
and ash, and sycamore, and wild @ 
ple, crowded together—through which, 
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as soon as he approached it, he saw it 
was impossible to pass without being 
overtaken by the avenger, ready to 
smite him with the edge of the sword. 
Upon the instant he wheeled about, 
and bounding towards his pursuer, 
grappled with him before he had time 
to make an effectual blow with his cut- 
lass ; and now they twisted and strug- 
gled together, like two bull dogs, when 
they have taken the death gripe of each 
other’s throats, They fell together, 
and rolled over and over, until the 
robber, who, although the elder, was 
the stronger man of the two, tore him- 
self from his antagonist’s grasp, and 
raising himself up, got his knee upon 
the prostrate man’s breast, and his hand 
twisted in his cravat. We now rushed 
forward with double speed to the res- 
cue, and I never saw a scene more hor- 
rible than the combatants presented 
when we got near them. The robber’s 
face had been torn by the brambles, 
from which he made his escape, and 
had, besides, received a slight cut or 
two from the policeman’s sword when 
he closed with him, so that his visage 
was well smeared with blood, while 
lumps of. the clay, in which he had 
rolled, adhered to it here and there : 
add to this, that his small dark eyes 
gleamed with a demon-like fury, as 
he strove to strangle the man who lay 
beneath him ; and the hideous expres- 
sion of such a countenance may be 
easily imagined. The policeman’s face 
was black with suffocation ; his eyes 
were starting from his head, and a 
fearful gurgling noise issued from his 
throat, while the blood from his wound- 
ed ear flowed down upon his neck, 
and clotted the fingers of the robber, 
which, with determined gripe, were 
stopping the passage of his breath. I 
know not whether the victorious com- 
batant knew, until we were close upon 
him, that he had other antagonists to 
deal with, but it was not till we were 
very near him, that he threw the half- 
dead man from his grasp ; and catch- 
ing up the cutlass, which lay on the 
ground, and which he seemed to have 
forgotten, while endeavouring to dis- 
patch his adversary in a different man- 
ner, he retired backward to the trees, 
ag determined to fight it out to the 
st. : 

We formed a semicircular line, at 
rather a respectful distance, in front 
of this fierce ruffian, who was called 
upon by Sergeant Waddy to.surrend~ 
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er, according to the manner and form 
by the law in that case provided. The 
reply of the robber, prefaced with a 
torrent of curses, was, that the first 
man who came near him, he would 
cleave: his skull, just as “ he’d split 
bogwood ;” and this threat he accom- 
panied with a menacing flourish of his 
weapon, which shewed, that if put to 
the proof, he was likely to use it with 
some effect. 

‘* Why thin,” said the sergeant, draw- 
inga pistol from his coat pocket, ‘‘ may- 
be we'd make you surrindthur with. 
out goin’ near you. I'll tell you what, 
by my sowl it’s in airnest I am, an’ 
if you haven’t a mind to give u 
yourself,an’ your swoord, you'd bether 
just take a bit of a look round on the 
worlt, an’ bid it good-by, for if you 
don’t surrindthur, before you’d have 
time to reckon half a hundert of eggs, 
an’ that’s sixty, that I may never ate 
bread, but I’ll shoot you dead where 
you stand !” 

While the sergeant was delivering 
this minatory address, my attention 
had been partly taken up in observing 
the motions of our new ally, Mick Roo- 
ney, who had evidently some achieve- 
ment in view relative to the desired 
capture. He gathered up the skirts 
of his long coat, and turned them in, 
so as to form a bundle on his back, 
and leave his limbs free from the en- 
cumbrance of these frieze hangings, 
and grasping his shillelagh by the 
middle, he advanced in a circuitous 
direction towards.the robber, with his 
body bent forward, and every muscle 
apparently strained as for a spring, 
while he stealthily approached, like a 
tiger on the edge of a jungle, stealing 
forward to bound upon his prey. At 
the conclusion of the sergeant’s ad- 
dress, the robber, either startled at 
the view of the immediate danger 
which threatened him, or involunta- 
rily following the advice which had 
been given him to look round on the 
world, and bid it farewell, relaxed 
from the firm and observing air of de- 
fiance which he had assumed, and for 
a moment looked upward. On thein- 
stant, Mick Rooney, though at the dis- 
tance of six or seven yards, sprung for- 
ward, and alighting close beside his 
man, he hit him beneath his sword 
arm with his cudgel, and at the same 
moment struck him violently in the 
back of the leg with his foot. The 
cutlass flew from the robber’s hand, 
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sheer over the top of the highest of 
the trees behind him, his heels went 
into the air, and he fell flat on his 
back; His head striking the ground 
with such violence; that for a mi- 
nate or two he Jay as senseless as the 
sod on which he had fallen. 

““ Whoo !” cried Mick, jumping imto 
the air, flourishing his eudgel over his 
head, and putting forth a yell of tri- 
umph, such as one might expect from 
an American savage, when he scatters 


the brains of his enemy at his féet’’ 


witha blow of his tomahawk ,—*‘ Hah! 
by Jasus, there’s the Tipperary thrip 
for ye that bates all Munster,” he con- 
tinued. “ There now ; ye may take 
him, an’ tie him up, like a bundle of 
sticks, and do what ye plaze wid him ; 
if hé pisons any more dogs, it’s not 
Mick Rooney’s fault, mind that, I tell 
ee” 

. Before the prostrate man had fally 
come to himself, his wrists were bound 
together, with the same cravat which 
a few minutes before he had twisted 
in order to strangle the policeman, and 
itsowner, who speedily recovered from 
his semi-strangulation, assisted with 
no small good-will in binding him. 
The manner of the nay when he 
found himself irretrievably a captive 
was sullen and ferocious ; he refused 
to move a step from where he had 
been seized, and the policemen were 
utidér the necessity of forcibly drag- 
ging him to the lane from which we 
had got into the field, where a rope 
bein er one end was fastened 
vouta is body, and the other to one 
of the policemen’s horses, which pro- 
ceeding at a quiet walk, the prisoner 
had no choice but to walk after him, 
to the high road. . 

Weh at the first cabin we came 
to, the +d of which — us 
apparently with more respect for our 
athority. than good-will to the work 
in which we were engaged. When a 
criminal is seized, except it be for some 
very atrocious offence, the natural 
impulse of feeling is rather to pity the 
captive ; while reason rejoices in the 
success of public justice. Now the 
Irish, who are by vo means a delibe- 
rative people, and who appear, more- 
over, to be possessed with an inherent 
disinclination to whatever the law or- 
dains, almost universally yield to the 
impulse of pity when a criminal is de- 
tected, and would much rather assist 
to rescue, than assist to guard him. 
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In the present case, however, the ine 
fluence of Sergeant Waddy, and the 
authority of his office, were sufficient 
to obtain such accommodation as he 
wanted ; the prisoner was placed in 
one corner, while at ‘the other end of 
the room, such provision as an Irish 
cabin can afford, viz. potatoes, and 
milk, and eggs, were prepared for our 
party ; it was remembered also, that ag 
the “‘ ould soger” was now to travel 
against his will, and under the. civil 


authority; it might be a matter of difé!™ 


ficulty to prevail upon him to march, 
and orders were issued to procure a car 
for his conveyance to Clonmell. 
While these matters were in prepas 
ration, it luckily occurred to me to 
ask myself what good I was doing in 
this robber-catching affair; and the 
question brought to my mind, that-I 
had a lost parchment to enquire after, 
the recovery of which would perhaps 
procure me a grateful and happy smile 
from Miss Evelyn, whose lovely face 
I had yet only seen under circums 
stances of alarm or sorrow. But I felt 
wholly at a loss how to proceed with 
the fierce malefactor, who sat before 
me with a scowl of hatred upon his 
brow ; yet being aware that every 
hour which was lost im obtaining the 
requisite information, the chance of 
making it available was lessening, I 
resolved to take the sergeant into my 
confidence to a certain degree, and ob« 
tain his assistance as a negotiator. 
Having described the parchment to 
him, by a little essay in the art of in- 
nocently lying, as the copy of a deed 
which was wanted immediately, and 
could not be obtained without consi- 
derable expense, I told him of my 
anxiety to obtain some clew to its dis- 
covery, which no doubt the prisoner 
could give, if his will could be brought 
to second his ability. ‘* Lave that to 
me, sir,” said the sergeant, continuing 
the under tone in which our colloquy 
had been held, “‘ we'll get it out of 
*"im—only bad look to ’m, he looks 80 
sulky.—Lave the place, every moth:1's 
sow] o’ yiz,” he continued aloud, and 
standing up, as he addressed about @ 
dozen people, whom curiosity had 
brought together in the apartment to 
see the prisoner.—‘‘ Lave the place, I 
tell yiz, untul the gintleman an’ me 
spakes to the prisoner about partik’lar 
business.” The house was forthwith 


‘cleared of all but. the prisoner and 


ourselves. The sergeant cleared his 
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throat, as one about to say something 
important, and commenced addressing 
his prisoner after the manner follow- 
ing :—‘* Well, you thief 0 the worlt, 
you see what your thricks has brought 
you to at last —Be my sow), my lad, 
I think you're in a bad way—we seen 
enough this mornin’ to hang you as 
high as Gilderoy.” There was no re- 
ply, at which the sergeant looked sur- 

rived, and then went on.—‘* Why, 
bad look to ye, robber as you are— 
you might have the manners to spake 
whin you're spoken to; but in troth 
it’s little that’s good you know how to 
say, s0 maybe you're bether to hould 
your tongue. Only listen though to 
what I’m goin’ to say t’'ye. Whin Mrs 
Evelyn’s house was robbed the night 
afore last—rimimbir I don’t say you 
wor there, or that you worn’t there— 
but whoever was there, they tuk away 
a parchmint, that this gintleman,”— 
here with a graceful wafture of his 
hand, the sergeant performed a kind 
of introduction of my person to the 
notice of the robber—‘‘ has a great 
curosity to see. The divil a bit of 
good the parchmint can do you—I 
mane the man that tuk it, whoever he 
was—an’ as a frind is a good thing to 
have, when one is in throuble, you 
might do worse nor make a frind of 
this gintleman, be helpin’ Tiim to a 
sight of the same parchmint.” 

At the close of this speech the pri- 
soner. turned his sullen glance first 
upon me, and then steadily upon the 
sergeant’s face, as if he would read 
therein something more than was to 
be gathered from his speech. Appa- 
rently he discovered cunning and si- 
nister purpose in the countenance of 
the sergeant, which determined his 
reply. He seemed to feel a triumph 
in having seen through him, and with 
something like a sneer he answered ,— 
“I think you couldn’t do bether than 
to be after houldin’ your prate, Mr 
Wadi y—TI'm not a parrot to be made 
to spake, because you have me in your 
cage.” 

“O thin, be mysowl,” said the 
sergeant, angrily, “ it’s in a stronger 
cage you'll be soon, an’'you'll go up 
stairs to get out of it.” 

This was a delicate allusion to the 
passage from the prison to the scaffold, 
which in less serious circumstances 
might have provokedasmile. ‘‘ You'll 
get no good of him now,” he continued 
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to me in an under tone—“ wait till he 
has had a night in jail, an’ he'll be 
more raisonabler.” ~ 

An hour or two had elapsed before 
the car was brought, on which the 
prisoner was placed, and we set for« 
ward towards Clonmell when the day 
was fast approaching to noon. We 
had -not proceeded more than a mile 
along the road, when the curiosity 
which our little cavaleade in some 
measure excited, seemed to be all at 
once eclipsed by an object of much 
greater interest, in advance of us upon 
the road, towards which the people 
were flying along the sides of the 
fields ; and we could perceive, from a 
distant cloud of dust epproaching us, 
that some procession was coming fgr- 
ward. To the eager enquiry of what, 
the matter was, addressed to some of 
the people running by, the,#apid an« 
swer was, that “‘ theamin” that were 
** to suffer” that day were coming up. 

“ Sure enough it ‘is, sir,” said the 
sergeant ; ‘ian’ I had quite forgot it! 
There’s.tree min to be hung to-day, 
about five mile from this, for killin’ 
ar ould man an’ his wife, and burnin’ 

own the fatm-house where they li- 
ved. They wor to be sint to the place, 
for an example to the naybreed, instid 
of hangin’ thim at the front o’ the jail ; 
an’ here they come.” 

As he spoke a military guard made 
its appearance, and in a few minutes’ 
we were involved in the midst of the 
awful procession, There is a-sicken- 
ing horror comes over one’s soul at the 
sight of three men going to be put to 
death for their crimes, which the sight 
of thirty thousand men, going to en- 
gege in deadly combat with one an- 
other does not produce. There is in 
the circumstances of an execution a 
dreadful certainty of the event—a 
horrible fornality—a fearful bringing 
together of the ideas of the living man 
that is, and the dead man that is so 
soon to be—of life and strength strug~ 
gling with death—with every thing to 
aggravate, and nothing to alleviate, its 
bitterness—and—in short, it must be 
a very unpleasant thing to. be hanged 
against one’s will, and it is a very 
sickening thing to look at another in 
such a predicament. I said that the 
procession was led by a guard of sol- 
diers—then came three several cars, 
each supporting one of the doomed 
men, and by the side of each there 
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walked a Roman Catholic priest. The 
first man was elderly, and the calmest 
of the three—locks that were slightly 
tinged with grey, escaped from be- 
neath a white cap which he wore. He 
was pale, very pale, even his lips. They 
trembled, too, as did his hands also, 
while he told over a string of beads 
which he carried. The second had 
upon his face the flush which com- 
monly attends upon very excessive 
excitement. He trembled more vio- 
lently than the other, while he held 
in his hand a little dirty black book, 
which was, I suppose, a breviary, from 
which he appeared to wish to read, 
but ever and anon his glance was cast 
upon the crowd, with a wild purpose- 
less glare, such as I had never seen 
before, except in the insane. The 
third was anxious to play the bravado, 
and to appear reckless ot his fate ; but 
the ghastly mockery of his behaviour 
was the most horrible of all. The 
miserable wretch would strive to 
smile; but the force of simulation 
could but ill struggle with nature in 
such a dreadful plight, and the un- 
willing features fell away into the ex- 
pression of abject deadly fear. The 
intense eagerness of the crowd, too, 
was very affecting, in the silence of 
its wrapt attention, or only interrupt- 
ed by a whispered expression of hor- 
ror, or pity, or an ejaculation of,— 
** God be marciful to their sowls !” 
The procession was closed by an- 
other guard of soldiers, and had soon 
passed, but it left an impression which 
could not, for some little time at least, 
be shaken off. My attention was, 
however, rapidly carried from the ap- 
pearance of the men going to suffer 
death, to that of our prisoner, for 
whom the sight he had just witnessed 
must necessarily have had an interest 
of a very different kind from that 
which it imparted to any other of the 
company. I observed him narrowly, 
and I saw that it shook him to the 
very marrow. His face grew deadly 
pale, and then purple, and then pale 
again—a frantic notion of escape seem- 
ed to seize him, he made an effort as 
if he would jump off the car to which 
he had been tied, and he put down 
his mouth, as if to tear asunder with 
his teeth the handkerchief which 
bound his wrists. I saw his knees 
knock fearfully together, so that I al- 
most supposed he was going into a fit, 
and I called a halt, and got from a ca« 


bin by the road side, a cup of water 
which I brought, and as his hands 
were tied, I held for him to drink. 
For the first time, he looked like a be- 
ing with whom one could have some 
sympathy of feeling—he looked grate- 
ful, and became more composed, though 
still evidently in horrible fear for the 
fate which awaited him, and which 
the sight of the men going to be hang. 
ed had brought so strongly to his 
mind. 

We now arrived at Jim Barry’s ca- 
bin, which we had left before day- 
break, and where we now proposed to 
rest some little time. / 

i proceeded to the inner room where 
I had slept the night before, leaving 
the prisoner and his guard inthe outer 
apartment; but I had net been long 
by myself, when the sergeant came in 
to tell me that the ™ ould soger” was 
grown very quietsand wanted “ of all 
things to spake to me.” I ordered him 
to be admitted, and the door to be 
closed ; And after that due caution, 
seldom forgotten by those who have 
lived in England, to be careful how 
Ke might criminate himself by what 
he was going to say, I listened to his 
communication. 

** I’m an unfortunate man, sir,” he 
said. 

** You are indeed,” I replied. 

**T don’t doubt but your honour 
knows some great people in Dublin,” 
he continued—‘ some people about 
the Castle, I dar say?” 

“* Well—suppose I do—what then?” 

** The polis sergeant said that your 
honour wanted greatly to get back a 
parchmint that was taken away from 
Mrs Evelyn’s. Now, sir, I might help 
to get it for you, and I could give 
more information, that might be of a 
power of consequence in regard to the 
y of this part of the country, if I 
iad a friend to help me out of this 
trouble that I’m in.” 

“ Trouble! is it by that light name 
you call the awful circumstances in 
which you stand—your life is forfeit- 
ed; it is but this morning that you 
twice attempted murder.” I observed 
the terror fit coming on again, but he 
rallied quickly, and replied, —* I only 
resisted, your honour knows, when I 
was attacked 3 and that’s what any in- 
nocent man might do.” 

It would be tedious to continue our 
dialogue ; let it suffice to say, that 
without any promise on my part be- 
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yond that of saying that I would faith- 
fully represent whatever service he 
should perform, this precious scoun- 
drel proposed to guide us in the pur- 
suit of the robbers of Mrs Evelyn’s 
house, and informed me, that a man 
who had been a servant of the solici- 
tor of the old lady, and who knew 
how ‘areful he was of the deed of 
which I was in search, had planned 
the robbery, in consequence of watch- 
ing the deed being taken home, and 
lurking about the windows until he 
saw it put up. He had taken it, sole- 
ly with the intention of extorting a 
large sum of money for its return, and 
had it now with him in the retreat to 
which he had gone with his compa- 
nions. The robbers, he told us, had 
gone by a mountain-path towards Ca- 
hir, on their way to the neighbour- 
hood of Kilworth mountain, where 
was their principal rendezvous ; but 
there were several places on the way 
which they might have stopped at, 
and he offered to guide us by the track 
which they had certainly gone. After 
due consideration of the importance of 
losing as little time as possible, in fol- 
lowing up the pursuit of the robbers, 
it was determined to accept the offer of 
our prisoner to be our guide, and far 
ther, that to avoid particular observa- 
tion, we would remain where we were 
until the approach of morning, and 
then go forward upon our journey. 
Two hours before day, we left the 
high road by a path which seemed fa- 
miliar to all of the party but myself, 
and I soon discovered, by the aid of an 
elderly moon, which for an Irish moon 
gave tolerably good light, that we 
were in a region of bog and mountain. 
Following the mountain path with 
our prisoner, who, for security’s sake, 
was handcuffed to the most powerful 
man among our party of police, we 
continued our course at a rapid foot 
pace, in the direction he had indicated. 
It led us through what our party call- 
ed Mr Ponsonby Barker’s mountain, 
and wound along the verge of a ra- 
vine or deep gulley, with a mountain 
stream, brawling at the bottom, while 
the hill side was broken, stony, and ir- 
regular. Here and there, a few wild 
sheep, startled by the approach of our 
party, and hurrying forward to gaze, 
as their manner is, with bewildered 
eyes at the object that surprised them, 
apprized us of the proximity of a ca- 
bin. The poor on mountain proper« 
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ties in Ireland seem generally to be 
better off than the poor in the fertile 
plains. They hold their land at a low 
rent, and generally have, in addition, 
an extensive privilege over what is 
considered barren mountain. This 
they turn to good account for grazing 
young cattle, and being usually well 
supplied with fuel, they are altogether 
a more comfortable, as well as a more 
independent class of tenantry than the 
poor lowlanders. Volumes of mist 
were rolling up the stupendous sides 
of the distant Galter mountains, in the 
grey dawn of a chill autumnal morn- 
ing, when a turn in the path, which 
now skirted along the high road, 
brought us in full view of the little 
town of Cahir, sleeping in the cold 
stillness of the half-hour that precedes 
sunrise. The first view of Cahir is 
striking and pretty. A steep irregular 
street, at the near corner of which 
stands the house of the Lady Glengall, 
is terminated by a bridge of many 
arches, through which glides “ the 
gentle Suir,” chafed, yet not angry, 
with some rude mis-shapen stones that 
eddy and whiten its surface. Beyond 
the bridge, and rising from the river, 
stand the ivy-mantled towers of Cahir 
Castle, while here and there is seen, 
peeping from its alleys green, the 
scarlet coat of a sentry, pacing with 
measured step along some half-decay- 
ing rampart or guarded entrance. 
There are some modern buildings of 
hewn-stone, in a tasteful ornamental 
style of architecture, which, when seen 
in combination with the broad river 
and a conspicuous sheet of foam, where 
it flows over a mill weir, a little way 
up from the bridge, give an airy light 
some appearance to the town, which 
is very pleasing, at least to a cursory 
visitor. Cahir is the principal head- 
quarters for cavalry in the south, and 
an officer’s wife, an English lady, told 
me the town itself was a ‘‘ nawsty 
dawty hole ;” but the horse- barrack is 
a mile from it. 

Passing through Cahir, where we 
obtained an accession of several police- 
men to our party; and ascending the 
hill on the other side, we quitted the 
high road, and struck into the flat, 
stony, poor ground on the left, and 
journeyed on through an uninterest- 
ing country, except for the splendid 
heights of the Galters, which surround 
it. After some time we reached a steep 
hilly road along the side of Kilworth 
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mountain, whence I could espy Shan- 
bally, the seat of Lord Lismore, on a 
rock romantically beetling over the 
Suir, and surrounded with plantations, 
and beyond it was pointed out to me 
the town of “ nate Clogheen,” famous 
in song, as that in which the gallant 
Sergeant Snap first met the captivating 
Mrs Phaidrig Carey. 

I should have said that, as we pass- 
ed along, various places, according to 
the instructions of our prisoner, were 
cautiously approached, as being possi- 
bly the hiding place of hisconfederates ; 
but as he still maintained that the 
most likely place to find them was 
farther on, we proceeded without feel- 
ing much disappointment. As we now 
entered upon an enormous boggy waste, 
we perceived towards its centre an en- 
ormous “clamp” of turf, as they call itin 
Ireland, being the general collection of 
the labours of the district in the way of 
peat-cutting, and piled there, to be 
drawn away as it might be required 
for individual use. Within the recesses 
of this “ lone and dreary pile,” our 
prisoner informed us we might cal- 
culate upon meeting with the man of 
whom we were in search, and we there- 
fore now began to make preparation 
for the somewhat hazardous service in 
which we were about to be engaged. 
The danger, however, as it turned 
out, existed only in anticipation, as, 
notwithstanding all the caution we 
could use in making our way through 
the meandering allies of this huge ag- 
gregation of peat-sods, the robbers in 
their lurking place got the alarm, and 
fled in an opposite direction, gaining 
the bog, where no one less acquainted 
with it than themselves would dare 
to follow. Two of them, however, 
who were so unlucky as to tumble 
over each other in their flight, and 
thereby overthrow a wall of peats 
upon themselves, were so entangled as 
to be unable to get out, and we not 
only captured them, but the entire 
baggage of the enemy, which they had 
left behind in their hiding place. I 
proceeded to examine this, and as 
chance would have it, the very first 
thing I took up was a leathern bag 
tied with a string, from whence, after 
pulling forth a dead goose, a bottle of 
whisky, and a pair of’ old breeches, I 
extracted the very parchment of which 
I was insearch. I felt that there was 
a most unromantic facility about the 
recovery of this document, which very 
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unsatisfactorily diminished the glory 
which I hoped to acquire by its acqui. 
sition ; nevertheless I rejoiced with 
an unselfish joy, that, for the sake of 
its true owners, it was recovered. 

And now, might I not speak of our 
further journey to Mitchelstoun, and 
of the magnificent castle thereof, and 
the noble lord its owner, to whose 
magisterial presence we brought the 
captives, not of our bow and our spear, 
but of the falling wall of turf ; touch. 
ing which, one of the prisoners feel. 
ingly implored, ‘‘ May bad luck saize 
the sowls of thim that made it!”— 
But I reckon, by my wearying fingers, 
that this sketch has got well nigh far 
enough, and that it is time to close it ; 
yet I would linger a little longer, 
while I call to mind my second inter. 
view with that fair and gentle lady, 
for whose sake I should have been 
glad to have encountered something 
more difficult than that which fortune 
presented to me in the adventure I 
have related. 

It was a fair and sunny noon when 
I approached Mount Evelyn for the 
second time—the traces of the rude 
devastation of the robbers had already 
disappeared, and the appearance of 
every thing around exhibited a happy 
union of Irish ornament with English 
neatness. Within the house, too, all 
was changed, and what, alas! seldom 
strikes us when we remark a change, 
all was changed for the better. The 
rifled room was elegantly in order— 
the harp was restored to its proper 
place, and so were the vases and the 
flowers. The old lady had recovered 
from her fright, and wore that air of 
composed politeness which so well be- 
comes old ladies; her daughter was as 
lovely as beauty and gracefulnesscould 
make her, and thanked me with such 
energetic gentleness for the trouble I 
had had on their account, and the 
great benefit I had conferred upon 
them, that I was ashamed of the slight 
service I had performed. I assured 
her, that al] the trouble I had had 
was much more than repaid by the 
pleasure of seeing her again, under 
circumstances less unpleasant than 
those of our last meeting, and of feel- 
ing that I had, even in the slightest 
degree, contributed to the restoration 
of the property of which they had 
been so violently deprived ; ‘ but,” I 
continued, “ are you not afraid to con- 
tinue to live here? I expected to find 
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you preparing to leave a part of the 
country where outrageous crime is so 
common. I am myself almost terri- 
fied at the thought of what you will 
be exposed to by continuing here.” 

“Oh,” she replied, ‘‘ you are too 
severe upon our neighbourhood ; it is 
true there are many outrages to be la- 
mented, such as you know nothing of 
in England, but we are not so very 
bad.” 

“ €We,’ do you say ? If your coun- 
ty were more wicked than that city of 
old, which Heaven smote with fire for 
its sins, yet still such a place as Mount 
Evelyn would secure for it that mercy 
which is given to many wicked for the 
sake of one good.” 

“ Oh,” she replied, smiling, “ you 
have been travelling to the South, and 
brought home the privilege to flatter, 
which they say is acquired there ; but 
in very truth, though I have lived 
much more in England than in Ire- 
land, and, I am afraid, after all, like it 
better, still I do not think Ireland so 
very savage as it is commonly thought 
in England. The kindness and devo- 
ted attachment of the common people 
are very great, and though they are 
liable to frightful explosions of pas- 
sion 

** And to breaking into houses in 
the night,” I maliciously interrupted. 

“ Nay,” she said, “‘ that is appeal- 
ing too much to personal feeling in 
the present instance ; yet, if I were to 
tell you how kindly they sometimes 
spoke, and with a certain air of pro- 
tection in their tone and manner, even 
when they were robbing the house, 
you would exonerate them of some of 
the sullen brutality which is to be 
found with the banditti of other coun- 
tries.” 

“Tam very glad you have told me 
of that,” said I; ‘‘ it may save the 
a of the men who have been ta- 

en.” 





** Their lives! did you say?” she 
replied, with much emotion; “ Oh 
Heaven, how selfish I have been, ne« 
ver to have thought of the unhappy 
condition into which I might have 
known they have brought themselves. 
Indeed! Indeed! they were not bru- 
tal—not inhuman. If I might en- 
treat of you to trouble yourself fur- 
ther about this matter, do, for the sake 
of mercy, make intercession for them.” 

Fair ladies, if you would know what 
it is that gives to beauty the most 
beautiful expression, it is to plead ear~ 
nestly in the cause of mercy—the ra- 
ther, I believe, if you have dark blue 
eyes ; but that is a matter concerning 
which the learned are not unanimous. 

I assured Miss Evelyn, that if the 
men were found guilty, when they 
were tried, I should use every exertion 
to represent their conduct as favour- 
ably as it deserved to be represented, 
for a commutation of punishment. 
They were convicted, and the applica 
tions made were successful. ‘Their 
lives, after much deliberation and he- 
sitation, were spared, and once more 
I earned thanks that I shall long re- 
member. 

It was some three or four months 
after this, when I was taking some 
coffee in the Imperial Hotel in Cork, 
that I chanced to take up a Clonmel 
newspaper, and accidentally looking to 
that important corner of a country 
paper, dedicated to the names of those 
who have been so ungracious as to get 
married before us, I read the follows 
ing :—** Married, on the 10th instant, 
by the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Cloghran, Captain Frederick Clutter- 
buck of the —— Regiment of Lancers, 
to Louisa, only daughter of M. Eve- 
lyn of the Mount, near Clonmel, 
Esquire.” 

‘Lhe coffee in Cork is extremely bit- 
ter—perhaps they roast it overmuch, 
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MODERN REFORMATION IN IRELAND, 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Tue paper which I now send you, after being prepared for publication, | 
narrowly rescued from the flames. Its author was of opinion, that the time 
had gone by when it might be useful ; and as the view which he has felt him. 
self obliged to take of the important subject to which it relates, is in opposi. 
tion to those of his most valued friends, he was not desirous to give it a publi- 
city, which might give pain to those whom he dearly loves and venerates, 
while he feared it could be productive of no advantage. I have, however, 
succeeded in overruling his determination ; and I hope you will give it a place, 
I do not, however, by any means desire that you should pledge yourself to the 
line of argument which he has adopted. It does not transgress those limits of 
fair discussion to which your pages have been always open ; and while the 
writer differs from those whom he opposes, in the means, he agrees with them 
in the end. He is as sincerely anxious as they are for the progress of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, only he doubts the expedience of the precise line of 
proceedirg at present adopted, for the purpose of producing a result so desi. 





rable. I am, Sir, 


Dublin, 13th June, 1829. 


Yours, &c. 
An Intsu ProTestAant. 


Report of the Proceedings at the first Meeting of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Auxiliary to the British Society for Promoting the Religious Principles of 


the Reformation. 
1827. 


Or the “ new Reformation” in Ire- 
land much has been said. We have 
not been inattentive or incurious ob- 
servers of the progress of events in 
that country, and only waited for such 
a developement of the principles which 
have been at work, as might afford 
some certain indication of their ulti- 
mate result, and justify us in calling 
the attention of our readers to them 
with an earnestness proportioned to 
their importance. But although, as 
yet, it would be hazardous to pro- 
nounce a definitive sentence, we can- 
not any longer forbear offering such 
general observations as the case sug- 
gests : an association has been formed, 
comprising many of the best and most 
influential members of the communi- 
ty, having for its object the diffusion 
of those principles by which our fa- 
thersachieved their emancipation from 
the see of Rome; and the wisdom of 
the plan suggested, and the efficiency 
of the measures pursued, come fairly 
before us as topics of most interesting 
speculation. 

With those in whom zeal for the 
demolition of Popery outruns the dis- 
cretion which should render them 
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anxious to build up a better system, 
upon more solid foundations, we must 
be content to pass as being marvel. 
lously cold and dull to the business 
which they have in hand. Theirs are 
not our notions of faith and orthodoxy; 
with us the exposure of error is no sub- 
stitute for the discovery of truth ; and 
we have studied the providence of God, 
both in the moral and in the natural 
world, to very little purpose, if the 
violent extirpation of opinions long 
received, before a suitable provision 
has been made for the inculcation of 
better, be fraught with any other con- 
sequences than those of scepticism; 
extravagance, and eccentricity: but 
wariness and circumspection by no 
means argue indifference in a good 
cause ; and great injustice would be 
dene us if we were supposed indiffe- 
rent to the evils of Popery in Ire- 
land.—Far, indeed, are we from un- 
der-rating the mischiefs which must 
ever attend upon that demoralizing 
systen, even as the shadow attends 
upon the substance. It may be briefly 
described as the eclipse of the Gospel: 
wherever it exists, deeply rooted and 
widely extended are the errors which 
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must prevail ; errors concerning, not 
only the rule of faith, but the found- 
ation of government in civil society. 

The state of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland is very peculiar, 
and not to be fully understood with- 
out adverting to mixed religious and 
political considerations. ‘The penal 
laws, enacted at the period of the Re- 
volution, were of the severest charac- 
ter, and must, if persevered in, have 
crushed those against whom they were 
directed. Had they been vigorously 
enforced, even for three generations, 
Popery must necessarily have been ex- 
tinguished. But, although there was 
much reason to apprehend danger to 
the then newly-established govern- 
ment, from the faction upon whose 
overthrow it was founded, yet were 
the privations inflicted upon them, as 
much the fruits of party zeal as of po« 
litical foresight. Popery was the bug- 
bear by which the atheists, the liber- 
tines, and the republicans, who, to a 
large extent, wielded the Whig inte- 
rest, were enabled to excite the fer- 
ment necessary for their own selfish 
ends ; and the penal laws were enact- 
ed as much for the purpose of spiting 
their rivals, as of crushing those whose 
principles might lead to the overthrow 
of the constitution.—It is not a little 
curious and amusing to observe, at 
the present day, how completely that 
party have changed their ground. For- 
merly the popular topic was the dan- 
ger of Popery ; and then they were 
foremost in getting up fictitious plots, 
which remain the disgrace of British 
history, and enacting a code of laws, 
the severity of which justified the 
saying “* that it was written in blood.” 
Now that it is fashionable to regard 
Popery as only ridiculous, and that 
men’s apprehensions are converted in- 
to contempt, the Whig party have af- 
fected popularity by bewailing the un- 
happy condition of their poor Romish 
brethren, deploring the privations to 
which they are subject, and clamo- 
rously contending for ‘‘ Catholic 
Emancipation.” 

It will readily be supposed that 
enactments, proceeding more from 
faction than principle, (no matter 
what the danger which would, in real- 
ity, have justified them,) were not 
very literally enforced when no party 
purpose was to be answered by their 
observance. In the very worst of 
times the Roman Catholic religion 


subsisted by connivance, if not by to= 
leration ; the rigour of the law was 
tempered by the humanities of life 
and the courtesies of society ; and the 
repeal of the heaviest part of the penal 
code, when it afterwards took place, 
was almost like a sentence of death 
against a dead man, so completely had 
the obnoxious enactments been supers 
annuated by neglect or desuetude. 
But what failed to crush was effectual 
to combine. Instead of extinguishing 
the Roman Catholics as a sect, the 
measures which were taken only ser- 
ved to unite them asa party. Con- 
cession followed concession, untilevery 
galling enactment was repealed. Every 
thing, in short, was conceded, but what 
alone was thought necessary to gua- 
rantee the integrity of the constitu- 
tion. But it is easier to remove the 
reality of grievance than the habit of 
complaint. An appetite for political 
power may be excited and encouraged 
to such a degree, that, literally, it 
** grows by what it féeds on.” And it 
has been remarked of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that they have waxed bolder 
and more audacious in their demands, 
in exact proportion as they have expe- 
rienced liberality and favour. The 
much that has been granted seems 
only to have exasperated their resent- 
ment for the little that has been re- 
tained ; and the agitators seem more 
disposed to glory in martyrdom under 
the few privations that still remain, 
than to acknowledge or enjoy the va« 
luable constitutional privileges for 
which they are indebted to legislative 
indulgence. 

Had the desire of converting the 
Irish natives been sincerely entertain- 
ed by the government at the time of 
the Revolution, other measures un« 
doubtedly would have been adopted, 
concurrently with the laws intended 
for the securing the succession of the 
house of Hanover. The church would 
have been upheld with dignity, and 
exhibited to advantage ; promotions 
would have been regulated by moral 
and theological, rather than personal 
and political considerations ; attempts 
would have been made with earnest- 
ness and efficiency to soothe the pres 
judices and enlighten the minds of the 
Roman Catholics ; and a series of mea- 
sures would have been instituted and 
continued, by which, despite all ob- 
structions, the circle of light must gra 
dually have gained on the circle of 
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darkness, and under the operation of 
which it would have been morally im- 
possible that Ireland should have con- 
tinued so long unreclaimed. But the 
Whigs were lords of the ascendant. 
Low church principles bore sway. The 
highest qualifications for the episcopal 
office would have been neutralized by 
the suspicion of any undue attachment 
to the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. A single error in the political 
creed attainted the competency of the 
brightest parts, the profoundest learn- 
ing, the most exalted virtues. The 
church, in a word, was used for the 
convenience of the state; it was de- 
secrated by a subserviency to merely 
secular and political objects. In Ire- 
land, it was regar’ed by the lay com- 
munity with a ravenous rapacity ; and, 
by the flagitious withholding of the 
agistment tithe, the clergy were, in 
many instances, reduced to the condi- 
tion of paupers. This measure, as 
impolitic as iniquitous, necessitated 
the union of sinall livings. Thus, 
while the flock was multiplied, the 
pastors were diminished ; and this to 
a degree that amounted, in some cases, 
to the withholding of all religious in- 
struction. Meanwhile, the same prin- 
ciples which led to a neglect of all the 
spiritual concerns of the church, and 
to a disregard for its rights and inte- 
rests, were favourable to the progress 
of dissenterism, and gave no inconsi- 
derable countenance and encourage- 
ment to Popery. The Church of Eng- 
land was viewed with suspicion, and 
treated with neglect and injustice, 
while sects of all descriptions increa- 
sed and multiplied under projects of 
toleration and biils of indemnity, as 
if dissent were a privilege, not an in 
dulgence. Popery itself became, at 
length, subordinately established by 
law; and an annual parliamentary 
grant, for the support of the seminary 
at Maynooth, is a principal means of 
educating and equipping a large pro- 
portion of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland. 

Thus, while the prevalence of Whig 
principles served to pauperise and de- 
secrate the church, they served also to 
increase dissent, and to enrich and 
establish Popery. The church was so 
ill administered as to furnish an ex- 
cuse for the one; and the state was 
so ill advised, as to be induced to con- 
tribute to the support and mainte- 
nance of the other. It is no wonder, 
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then, that enlightened Protestantism 
should not have made very rapid ad. 
vances; and nothing but the over. 
ruling providence of God could have 

revented it from having very sensi- 
bly declined. 

But it has not declined ; on the con. 
trary, we have good grounds for be- 
lieving that Protestantism, notwith. 
standing all the causes that have been 
in operation to let and retard it, has 
made more way than, humanly speak. 
ing, could have been expected. We 
refer the reader to the digest of the 
evidence, taken before both Houses of 
Parliament, on the state of Ireland, by 
Messrs Phelan and O'Sullivan, for a 
most luminous summary of the vari- 
ous opinions respecting the compata- 
tive numbers of the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, and the grounds upon 
which they are entertained. From the 
most extensive enquiries, it appears 
that they bear to each other the pro- 
portion of a little more than two and 
a half to unity. But any statement 
of the comparative numbers of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants affords but 
a very imperfect view of the actual 
circumstances of Ireland. The state 
of society requires to be considered, as 
it has been affected by the various 
causes that have been acting upon it 
during the Jast century, and which 
render any suggestions, founded upon 
a supposed analogy between that coun- 
try and this, to the last degree mise 
taken and dangerous. 

To maintain that laws, of the de- 
scription of the disabling statutes, as 
they were in force in former times, 
must have had a very injurious effect 
upon the character of the people, isnot, 
by any means, to maintain that there 
existed no necessity for their enact- 
ment. As long as they continued to 
Operate with full severity, they must 
have reduced one party to a state of 
abject slavery, crushing energy, and 
extinguishing hope ; and inspired the 
other with an intoxication of triumph, 
very likely to manifest itself in acts of 
severity and injustice. Although it 
is an undoubted truth that their opera- 
tion was mitigated by Protestant phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence, yet who 
can deny that their effects, considered 
merely with reference to those who 
were obnoxious to them, were humi- 
liating and deplorable? ‘The maniac, 
whose frenzy renders it necessary to 
hold him in strict confinement, not 
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only endures that calamity as long as 
it continues, but even when returning 
reason may justify the striking off of 
his fetters, cannot immediately resume 
the perfect use of his limbs. It is 
even so with political thraldom, where 
“ the iron has entered into the soul ;” 
it breaks down, or keeps down, the 
character of a people, habituates them 
to a low estimate of their moral or po- 
litical worth, and reconciles them toa 
tame acquiescence in a condition of 
life, which, to men otherwise situated, 
would always appear the extreme of 
misery and degradation. Now, in 
something like this condition, we con- 
ceive the Irish to have been, at the 
time when government deemed it wise 
to relax the severity of the penal code, 
and throw open to them the rich fields 
of commerce, agriculture, and specu- 
lation. Political privileges and the 
power of acquiring wealth were sud- 
denly superinduced upon habits of sla- 
very, instead of having grown out of 
the improving circumstances of the 
people ; and the consequences were 
such as might have been easily antici« 
pated ; viz. the sudden creation of a 
gentry, vulgar, purse-proud, arrogant, 
and overbearing ; the rapid multipli- 
cation of a peasantry, inured to priva- 
tions, and willing to become the rent- 
ers of land, upon terms scarcely lea- 
ving them the means of subsistence ; 
the erection into importance of a race 
of landholders, who take advantage 
of the inordinate desire for the pos- 
session of a “ bit of ground,” which 
actuates a swarming population, who 
are content 

“To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot,” 
under circumstances that would dis- 
tress a humane mind, if contemplated 
as the lot of the inferior, and scarcely 
inferior, domestic animals. 

Such are the circumstances of Ire- 
land; and to such a state of society 
are the measures of ‘‘ reformation” to 
be adjusted. As assuredly as Popery 
is connatural with barbarism, so sure- 
ly will it continue to prevail until the 
condition of the people be improved. 
And we do not so much rely upon im- 
proving their condition by banishing 
Popery, as upon banishing Popery by 
improving their condition ; and this in 
the first instance, by increased vigour 
in the execution of the laws, and then, 
by such measures as may tend, gradu- 
ally, to put the relation between land- 
lord and tenant upon the same footing 


that subsists in England, giving the 
latter an interest in the improvement 
of the ground, and the former an in- 
terest in theimprovementof the people. 
The wretched drudge, who is assailed 
by the cries of a starving family, and 
only too happy when, by working from 
sunrise to sunset, he can earn for them 
and for himself a scanty meal of po 
tatoes, has no leisure for abstract con- 
siderations. Let him, however, be 
set somewhatat his ease, and surround- 
ed by the humble comforts to which 
every subject of the British govern. 
ment should feel himself entitled by 
honest industry to aspire, and some 
traits of rational reflection may be ex 
pected. 

But even if the circumstances of 
the country were more favourable 
than we believe them to be to the pro- 
gress of reason, we do not consider the 
** Reformation Society” calculated to 
accomplish any greator extensive good. 
Reformation implies two things, viz., 
the overthrow of error, and the esta~ 
blishment of true religion. The “ Re- 
formation Society” comprises religion~ 
ists of various denominations ; it is a 
heterogeneous amalgamation of dis 
senters, of almost every species, with 
members of the Church of England. 

* Black spirits and white, 
lue spirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
While they mingle may.” 
Now granting, for a moment, that this 
medley of creeds, this concrete of con- 
tradictories in religion, is well calcu 
lated for making an aggressive attack 
upon Popery, is it well calculated for 
promoting the ends of true religion ? 
for promoting what may be truly call- 
ed ‘the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace?” We unhesitatingly 
answer, no. ‘The very instant the 
members of the “ Reformation Socie- 
ty” shall have succeeded in their 
work of demolition, their confederacy 
will be at an end: as soon as ever the 
strongholds of Popery shall have falle 
en before them, their band of brother- 
hood will be dissolved ; they will no 
longer know each other as friends, but 
as enemies. The Baptist, the Mora- 
vian, the Independent, the Calvinist, 
will each contend for the maintenance 
and establishment of the systems to 
which they are respectively attached, 
and the country will be divided and 
agitated by their conflicting preten- 
sions. A presumptuous latitude of 
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belief will have succeeded to an abject 
religious credulity; the blind confi- 
dence at present reposed in the priests 
will be supplanted by an addiction to 
heady and intemperate enthusiasts, or 
artful and designing hypocrites and 
impostors, who are but too likely to 
engage them, for their own weak or 
wicked ends, in perilous and precipi- 
tate courses, alike alien from the ends 
of good government and sound reli- 
gion. ; 

At the meeting which took place in 
Dublin, and of which the publication 
before us gives an account, the speech 
which appears to have been received 
with most applause, and which drew 
forth the marked approbation of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, consists chicfly 
of advice to the younger controversial- 
ists, and suggests, amongst other valu- 
able hints, that they should not be con- 
tent with merely refuting the false doc- 
trine, without setting beside it the 
doctrine that is true. The speaker’s 
words are these: 

“ The next suggestion 1 would offer 
is, that in controversy you always place 
the true doctrine by the side of that which 
you impugn; there is no more effectual 
mode of exposing error than by subject- 
ing it to a comparison with truth. It 
often happens, too, that the mind of a 
sincere man becomes embarrassed by the 
reasonings into which he has been mis- 
led, and that he is not in possession of 
the power necessary to extricate him 
from his perplexities. All know how 
mighty the influence has been of the great 
doctrines of Christianity, when presented 
faithfully, and in their simplicity, to even 
disturbed minds—how the faculties, and 
affections, and hopes, settle and rest up- 
on the momentous truths towards which 
they are directed, and how the fallacy of 
former hopes and opinions is manifested 
by the light proceeding from what is per- 
manent and true. Many a man lives 
within the Church of Rome, dissatistied 
with its doctrines, but unable to disen- 
. tangle the perplexities with which it has 
encompassed him. It should, no doubt, 
be your part to assist in extricating him 
from his embarrassments, and for this 
purpose you should, wherever it is prac- 
ticable, teach him to unravel the meshes 
of argument within which he is held, and 
when his habits or his powers have not 
accomplished him for such a task, show 
him the true doctrine—show him what 
the Scripture approves and reason ac- 
knowledges ; and, more powerful than 
ingenuity and argument, the truth sball 
set him free,” 
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& This is excellent advice, but how 
is it to be followed by the “‘ Reforma. 
tion Society?” ‘They may all agree 
that the Church of Rome is in error; 
they may all assist in the exposure 
and refutation of that error ;—but are 
they agreed amongst themselves as to 
what “ the truth” is? And if not, 
how can they set it forth, or act toge. 
ther for its propagation ? 

One of the speakers, Mr M‘Ghee, 
adopts a line of observation which we 
think but little calculated to answer 
any rational end. His notions are in« 
tended to be most anti-Papistical, and 
appear to us to be as uncharitable, ex- 
travagant, and unscriptural, as those 
of the Papists themselves. Verily, if 
the conversion of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland necessarily imply theiradop- 
tion of the sentiments of this gentle. 
man, we know not what they will gain 
by the change. 


“Tt is my full conviction, (says he) 
that the principles and teachers of their 
religion do not set forth that salvation as 
the only refuge of their immortal souls, 
but turn their minds from that salvation 
to fictions of human superstition and ‘re. 
fuges of lies,’ which shall be swept off 
when heaven and earth shall be rolled 
away, and leave those who have been so 
unhappy as to rest upon them, naked, 
shivering, guilty, and condemned, To 
PERISH FROM THE PRESENCE OF THEIR 
GoD FOR EVER.” 


We thought it was confined to the 
Church of Rome thus “to deal damna- 
tion” upon all who differ from her. 
But Mr M‘Ghee is one of those who 
furnish a proof that extremes are near- 
est; and it is rather unfortunate for 
himself that that gentleman, when he 
turned his back upon Popery, should 
have pursued a course by which he 
has been carried out of Christendom, 
and landed upon a ¢erra firma of bi- 
gotry as gloomy and inexorable as 
any that he could have relinquished. 
Other speakers are more rational ; but 
it may be truly affirmed, that the theo- 
logy, if it may be so called, of the 
Rev. Mr M‘Ghee, is the leaven with 
which the whole mass of the ‘‘ Refor- 
mation Society” is leavened, and the 
spirit which actuates that gentleman 
the same that may be expected to 
characterise all its proceedings. Such 
being the case, we see not how it can 
effect any extensive good, and there is 
but too much reason for thinking that 
it may do much harm. The Roman 
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Catholics are called upon to do little 
more than abandon the guidance of 
their priests, and become, for them- 
selves, interpreters of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; self-direction is proposed to be 
substituted for mis-direction. They 
are encouraged to embark on the peril 
ous ocean of controversy without chart 
or compass ; and to undertake a voy- 
age of discovery in quest of truth, 
without even the rudiments of that 
knowledge which would enable them 
to proceed on their course with safety. 
To our minds, this is extremely dan- 
gerous; it must beget a presumptuous 
self-confidence to be deprecated equal- 
ly with the most abject credulity, and 
ensure the perpetuation of religious 
discord. 

Indeed, we cannot conceive much 
eventual benefit to result from any 
exposures of the errors of Popery, that 
is not combined with an enlightened 
demonstration ‘‘ of a more excellent 
way,” for the attainment of the ends 
of true religion. Nor do we know 
how a society, which comprises every 
variety of religious professor, from the 
Arminian to the Supra-lapsarian, can 
agree in recoramending a sound and 
scriptural form of faith in the room 
of the errors which are to be abandon- 
ed. They may agree in much ree 
specting what is to be pulled down; 
they can agree but in little respecting 
what is to be built up: thus the work 
of demolition may go on even at the 
expense of edification ; and converts 
multiply at the expense of Christian- 
ity. Prejudices may be aggravated, 
passions may be inflamed, a fanatical 
zeal may be infused and propagated, 
which would divide father against son, 
and brother against brother ; and the 
awful saying of our Lord would be a 
second time fulfilled, “ that he came 
not to send peace upon the earth, but 
a sword.” Now this, we conceive, 
could not be, at the present day, either 
necessary or expedient. The Roman 
Catholics are held in blind subser- 
viency to the dictates of a self-styled 
infaliible Church ; many essential 
truths, and many pernicious errors, are 
incorporated in their system. ‘To 
produce any effect upon them, which 
would really deserve the name of re- 
formation, requires much caution and 
discrimination ; and the best mode of 
proceeding, we are persuaded, would 
be, to combine the ‘‘suaviter in modo” 
with the “ fortiter in re,” and to ad- 
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mit what is true, and approve of what 
is good, in their mode of faith and 
practice, while we endeavoured to cor- 
rect what is false, and eradicate what 
is evil. 

It not a little moves our wonder, 
that some of the eminent individuals 
in connexion with this Society do not 
see the obvious advantages which, in 
a contest with the Roman Catholics, 
would attend the adoption of exclu- 
sively Church of England principles. 
Upon what vantage ground did Cran- 
mer and Ridley stand? They were 
less actuated by hostility to Popish 
superstitions, than by a cautious an- 
xiety for the discovery and establish- 
ment of truth ; and proceeded in the 
great work of unfolding the genuine 
doctrines of the Gospel, which had 
been so long disguised by priestcraft, 
or mistaken by ignorance, with more 
judgment, learning, and discrimina- 
tion, than any of the other more sweep- 
ing reformers. The respect which 
they paid to ecclesiastical antiquity 
was a striking feature in their pro- 
ceedings ; their retention of many of 
the ceremonies, and of much of the 
discipline, of the ancient Church, was 
not more wise in itself, than respect- 
ful and conciliatory towards their 
opponents. Religion was disencum- 
bered, without being denuded ; and 
ample provision made for every moral 
and social want of her votaries, while 
yet they were encouraged, boldly en- 
couraged, “to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them 
free.” And thus has arisen a system, 
not only in all respects more congenial 
with Scripture, and more accommoda- 
ted to the wants of man, but also less 
repulsive to those from whom we ori- 
ginally dissented, and more likely to 
attract their confidence and secure 
their affections, than any other with 
which we are acquainted. Indeed, 
we can scarcely contemplate the finish- 
ed work of our reformers, and regard | 
them as ordinary men. We confess a 
love and reverence for the mild graces 
of our venerable religion, as they have 
caused them to beam forth, which has 
grown with our growth, and strength 
ened with our strength ; and the more 
extensive our acquaintance has been 
with the rise and fall of contemporary 
sects, the deeper has been our grati< 
tude for, and the higher our admira- 
tion of a form of faith, which, in pro- 
portion as it is duly cultivated, brings 
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its votaries, as it were, into the be- 
nignant presence of the Saviour. It 
is the spiritual counterpart of our un- 
rivalled Constitution. Its regimen 
combines government with liberty ; 
its liturgy exemplifies form and cere- 
mony ministering to pure and elevated 
piety; and in its articles, doctrine, 
and practice, faith and holiness, truth 
and righteousness, are so blended, as 
to lend each other mutual strength 
and embellishment, and inspire the 
fervent wish that what have been thus 
so happily joined together may never 
be disunited. This is the substitute 
which we desire to see proposed in 
the room of the errors which the 
“* Reformation Society” seek to ex- 
lode. It bears the same relation to 
opery that a comely matron bears to 
a painted doll; (not to use the more 
opprobrious similitude that is some- 
times, we think indiscreetly, in the 
mouths of the reformers;) and the 
enquiring and intelligent Roman Ca- 
tholic would find, upon examination, 
that it contained the substance of all 
the excellence for which he has given 
credit to his own system, without its 
concomitant drawbacks of absurdity, 
irrationality, and superstition. 

The doctrine of the real presence, 
to expiate the heterodoxy of which the 
fires of Smithfield were lighted, du- 
ting the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
the first Mary, is that which is now in 
vogue amongst such divines of the 
Church of Rome, as desire to produce 
any reconciliation between their creed 
and right reason. Of the doctrine of 
absolution, the same may be said: it 
is now defended by the ablest Popish 
writers, as being the same in substance 
with that of the Church of England. 
The genuine popish notions on both 
these important doctrines are still, we 
well know, extensively maintained ; 
but the degree in which the more li- 
beral and better-informed of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy have slidden into 
a@ more lax and protestant mode of 
speaking concerning them, abundantly 
proves their anxiety to accommodate 
their system to the growing capacities 
and expanding views of the members 
of their own communion. The disci- 
pline of the two churches is nearly the 
same ;—the reverence with which our 
reformers regarded ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, not suffering them to innovate 
essentially in that particular ; as they 
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were able to trace from the earliest 
times what corresponds precisely to 
the orders of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. The government, then, being 
the same, the orders the same, many 
of the doctrines the same, and the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves so anxious 
to represent others as but little diffe- 
rent, we feel surprised that those en- 
lightened members of the Church of 
England, whom we recognise amongst 
the patrons and promoters of the “ Re. 
formation Society,” have not seen the 
obvious policy of holding up to the 
admiration of their benighted bre 
thren, a system of faith and doctrine in 
all respects so likely to satisfy their 
understandings, conciliate their affec- 
tions, and win them from the errors 
of their ways. 

Equally extraordinary, we confess, 
appears the adoption, by those enlight- 
ened men, of precisely such an instrus 
ment as this ‘‘ Reformation Society.” 
Is there not something strangely incon- 
gruous, to the well-regulated mind, in 
thisill-assorted combination of church- 
men, sectaries, and seceders? Is not 
their agreement calculated to excite 
suspicion, and are not their differences 
likely to produce distrust, in those 
whom they are desirous to inspire with 
confidence ? Is it possible for a think- 
ing Roman Catholic to reflect at all 
upon the subject of his religion, with- 
out asking,—if he is to abandon the 
opinions in which he has been brought 
up, for what are these to be abandon- 
ed? Is he to agree with the Calvinist 
or the anti-Calvinist, the Independent 
or the Episcopalian? Or must he os- 
cillate perpetually between the scrip- 
tural soundness of Mr O'Sullivan and 
the fanatical extravagance of Mr M‘- 
Ghee? Amid the deafening and dis« 
tracting cries, which arise onevery side, 
of ‘* Lo! Christ is here,” and *‘ Lo! he 
is there,” are the gentlemen of the 
** Reformation Society” agreed as to 
the mode by which the hesitating and 
anxious Romanist should discriminate 
between their conflicting pretensions? 
They say, “ Read the Scriptures ;”— 
but he sees that they all read the Scrip- 
tures, and equally make them the 
ground of their respective creeds. So 
that some certain standard of interpre- 
tation, and some rational and definite 
guidance, is necessary, respecting which 
thesegent!emen arenot agreed amongst 
themselves, and without which their 
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diversity of opinion must be as em- 
barrassing and as interminable as the 
confusion of tongues. 

The man who takes his stand upon 
Church of England ground is differ- 
ently circumstanced. He is not mere- 
ly a negative reformer ; while he has 
something definite to propose to those 
whom he endeavours to convert, he 
requires less to be relinquished. The 
ditterences to be reconciled are dimi- 
nished, and the means of reconciliation 
are increased. And, surely, he may 
take fully as much advantage of the 
growing liberality of the age, in pre- 
vailing on Roman Catholics to become 
truly enlightened Protestants, as the 
clergy of their persuasion exhibit 
adroitness in reconciling them to the 
communion of the See of Rome, even 
while they are persuading them that 
they are professing the doctrines of 
the Church of England. There is no- 
thing in which the providence of God 
has been more strikingly exemplified, 
and the parting promise of Christ more 
perfectly fulfilled, than the manner in 
which, amidstall the corruptions which 
disfigured the church, vital and essen 
tial truths were preserved unextin- 
guished. While the true doctrine was 
suffered to be disguised, it was not 
permitted to be destroyed by the er- 
rors with which it was encrusted ; and, 
therefore, when the light of reason 
shone again upon the world, and the 
Holy Scriptures recovered their proper 
ascendency over the minds of true be- 
lievers, little more was necessary than 
to pare off the excrescences which had 
accrued in ages of darkness and igno- 
rance, in order to restore true religion 
to the express form and lineaments by 
which it was recognised in the aposto- 
lic times. Far different would the 
case have been had the errors been 
those of curtailment, and not of redun- 
dancy ; had they consisted in belie- 
ving too little, instead of believing too 
much. It was a much easier, as well 
as more natural process, to throw off 
the envelopements within which the 
Christian verities lay, as it were, se- 
cured beyond the reach of accident, 
than to engraft them anew upon the 
barren stock of a defective and muti- 
lated faith. 

The difficult and delicate part of the 
task of the enlightened reformer con- 
sists in so opposing error as not to en- 
danger truth. And it is because this 
caution is so little used, that Roman 


Catholics, when they quit the religion 
in which they have been brought up, 
so frequently become infidels or Soci- 
nians: the arguments, by which they 
were disabused of some of their gross- 
est errors, not having been gently and 
gradually insinuated, as they were 
able to bear them, but communicated 
with accompaniments of zeal and pre- 
sumption, by which their passions 
were inflamed, and their judgments 
blinded, until they were driven from 
the comparatively safe and happy con- 
dition of superstitious devotees, to the 
perilous one of reckless and unprinci- 
pled latitudinarians, Surely this is 
not desirable. Itis not desirable that 
reform should stalk abroad in the re- 
ligious, as it proposes to do in the po 
litical world, over the ruins of every 
thing venerable for its antiquity, or 
interesting from its associations. It 
is not desirable to supplant Popery by 
Socinianism. It is not desirable to 
supplant superstition by atheism. It 
is not desirable to root up tares for the 


sake of planting henbane. It is not - 


in the storm or the whirlwind that the 
presence of God may be most beneti- 
cially felt; the ‘* still small voice” 
can only be heard when the angry 
passions have been hushed to silence, 
and when ‘“ there is a great calm.” 
Provided our modern reformers can 
induce the Roman Catholics to de- 
part from their communion with the 
See of Rome, they seem to care little 
or nothing 
“* Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes, new changes, 
they must pass.” 
They seem to think that men cannot 
go astray when they exercise, in the 
most unlimited manner, the right of 
private judgment. They forget that 
that is a right which may be either 
advantageously used or perniciously 
abused, according to the information 
and intelligence of those by whom it 
is assumed ; and that blindness, mo- 
ral or physical, is in effect the same, 
whether men suffer themselves to be 
blindfolded by others, or employ a 
quack medicine by which they put 
out their eyes. The Scriptures are a 
volume which contains all truths ne= 
cessary for salvation. To have access 
to them, and to read them when they 
please, is the undoubted privilege of 
all Christians. In them, truths are 
revealed, and precepts are given, which 
the humblest and least instructed will 
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find “ as guides to their eyes and lan- 
terns to their feet ;” but they also 
contain a system of divine philosophy 
which may afford its highest exercise 
to the sagacity and intelligence of the 
deepest and most enlightened thinkers. 
They have been truly described as 
containing “‘ fords where the lamb 
may wade, and depths where the ele- 
phant must swim ;” and, surely, when 
rude and undisciplined minds are en- 
couraged to roam at large over a com- 
monage such as this, without pastoral 
care or guidance, it is not to be ex- 
pected that» they will confine them- 
selves to the consumption of just so 
much as is good for them; and it 
would, indeed, be greatly to be admi- 
red if they did not tread down and 
disfigure more than they can appro- 
priate with advantage. 

In the Eighth Report of the educa- 
tion commissioners, our readers will 
find full details respecting the College 
at Maynooth. Its existence, we con- 
ceive, is not very conducive to the 
peace of society, and is adverse to the 
progress of reason ; and we cannot but 
lament the endowment of it, as afford- 
ing a direct and positive encourage- 
ment to the profession of Popery, in 
its worst form, in Ireland. It was 
founded at a time when that inter- 
course with the continent, to which 
candidates for holy ordersin the church 
of Rome were obliged to have re- 
course, was considered, in a political 
point of view, objectionable and dan- 
gerous. We have not been able to 
discover that the dangers thus appre- 
hended in theory were ever experien- 
ced in practice ; on the contrary, the 
enquiries respecting the state of Ire- 
land before select committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, furnish strong 
ground* for believing that the “ old 
priests,” those who were educated 
abroad, were by far the safest and 
most manageable of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. ‘They, certainly, were 
men of gentler blood, milder manners, 
end kindlier dispositions, than the race 
by whom they have been succeeded. 
They had been, many of them, eye- 
witnesses Of, and some of them actual 
partakers in, the miseries of the French 
Revolution. Having witnessed the de- 
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struction of their order, the subver. 
sion of government, the ruin of pro- 
perty, the rapine, the anarchy, and 
the bloodshed which afflicted unhap- 
py France, they returned to their own 
country but little disposed to co-ope- 
rate with the disturbers of the public 
tranquillity, in disseminating the pes. 
tilent principles, the consequences of 
which they had observed. We be- 
lieve that numerous instances of un- 
swerving allegiance, in the very worst 
of times, are upon record, to the cre- 
dit of that respectable, and, we are 
sorry to add, rapidly expiring body of 
men; that they contrived, (no easy 
matter,) with a perfect fidelity, to re« 
concile the duty of the faithful pastor 
with that of the loyal subject ; and 
that their flocks were, on many occa- 
sions, indebted to them for excellent 
advice, and the government for timely 
information. 

But now the case is sadly changed ; 
the Roman Catholic priesthood of the 
present day are taken from a different 
class, and actuated by different feel- 
ings. ‘They are, with few exceptions, 
the children of small farmers, who 
would, in the natural course of things, 
be plying the shuttle or following the 
plough, but whg, from the facility of 
procuring, what is called in Ireland a 
classical education, and the provision 
made by government for students in 
Roman Catholic theology, are induced 
and enabled to enter into holy or- 
ders— 


*¢ Olim truncus crain ficulnus, inutile lig. 
num, 

Cum faber, incertus scamnum faceretne 
Priapum, 

Maluit esse Deum: Deus inde ’°—— 


would that we could add “ furum 
maxima formido !” but we differ wide- 
ly from those who regard these gentle- 
men as the pacificators of Ireland. 
They are demagogues in canonicals ; 
they unite the intemperance of the 
agitator with the bitterest polemical 
bigotry. The “ Catholic Association” 
now claims them as its own ; and, in- 
fusing into that body a portion of the 
** edium theologicum” which belongs 
to themselves, they have received in 
return a large supply of the political 
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rangour which so well qualified them 
to be firebrands. It lias been chiefly 
through their instrumentality that the 
** Catholic rent” has been collected. 

How far it would be either wise or 
prudent, at present, to withhold the 
annual grant by which Maynooth is 
supported, may be doubtful ; although 
little doubt, we apprehend, can exist 
amongst well-judging persons as to the 
impolicy of having at first conferred 
it. But these are topics upon which 
we may take a more suitable opportu- 
nity of dilating ; and we have advert- 
ed to them at present, merely that the 
reader may the better understand the 
precise position occupied by the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland. Under pre 
sent circumstances, it is impossible 
that there must not be many of their 
more respectable members seeking for 
light ;—many, who are not only gall- 
ed by the disabilities under which 
they laboured, but disgusted by “‘ the 
priests,” and offended by “‘ the associa~ 
tion.” How deplorable soever, it is, 
we believe, a melancholy truth, that 
there are many in the open profession 
of popery who are secret despisers of 
revelation ; and who are actuated by 
a spirit of party to persevere in their 
attachment to the sect with which they 
have been identified, long after they 
could have been influenced so to do by 
spiritual considerations. The spirit of 
popery would seem to be cast out, only 
that other spirits worse than it ‘* should 
take possession of them,” and their 
last end” be rendered ‘‘ worse than 
their first.” It is obvious that these 
different cases require different modes 
of treatment ; and they are, we con- 
ceive, peculiarly entitled to the consi- 
deration of enlightened members of 
the Church of England. 

Associations should be formed for the 
purpose of diffusing a knowledge of 
the proofs by which revelation is esta« 
blished, and for affording all the ine 
formation that may be useful or neces- 
sary respecting the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the national church. And in 
thus seeking to inform the minds, and 
remove the prejudices, of those whose 
conversion is so desirable, care should 
be taken not to wound their feelings, 
or inflame their passions. Many a dark 
and stubborn spirit has been won, by 
love and kindness, to lend a willing 
ear to arguments and discourses which 
have ended in the salvation of their 
souls. The Irish are fond of resting 
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much upon the antiquity of their reli- 
gion, and may, we should suppose, 
with great propriety, be addressed in 
the same spirit with which St Paul 
addressed the Athenians, when he 
would fain recommend the gospel to 
their notice by ck magng it, in one 
important particular, as identical with 
their ancient belief. ““ The God whom 
ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I 
unto you.” The occasion would justi- 
fy Protestant advocates in address« 
ing Roman Catholics in a similar 
strain: “ the religion which ye profess, 
that religion, defecated, purified, and 
spiritualized, is the same which we 
preach.” And, doubtless, it would be 
easy to shew that the faith which pre- 
vailed in Ireland, before the conquest, 
or rather the purchase of that country 
by Henry II., was as different from 
the creed now taught by the better 
educated part of the Romish clergy of 
Ireland, as that is from the rational 
and spiritual belief of the Church of 
England. 

There are, in Ireland, a variety of 
societies which have, for a number of 
years, been silently making inroads 
upon popery. Of this kind are “ The 
Bible Society,” the ‘‘ Hibernian School 
Society,” ‘The Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety,” “‘ The Kildare Street Society,” 
&c. &e. &c. These bear the same 
relation to “‘ The Reformation Society,” 
which sappers and miners do to a be- 
sieging army: their operations have 
been carried on in a quiet way ; but 
have not, on that account, been the 
less successful in detaching many from 
the Church of Rome, and disturbing 
others with doubts, which must, sooner 
or later, end in their becoming con- 
verts. The Roman Catholic clergy, 
who are unaccustomed to any sceptical 
laxity of opinion on the part of their 
flocks, treat those who presume to 
question any of their received dogmas, 
with a degree of harshness and inso- 
lence which completes the impression 
as yet only partially formed to the dis« 
advantage of their church ; and thus, 
by their clumsy brutality, co-operate 
with the reformers. 

Such are the moral causes that are, 
and have been for many years, thin- 
ning the ranks of Popery ; which, we 
believe, depends chiefly, if not wholly, 
for its continuance and increase, upon 
the unfortunate circumstances of the 
country, where, unless strong and vigo- 
rous measures indeed beresorted to, hu- 
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man beings must continue to be produ- 
ced faster than they can be educated or 
moralized, and improvement of all sorts 
to follow tardily in the rear of popula- 
tion. Much, however, has been done, 
and is doing, to weaken the hold 
which the Roman Catholic religion 
has had upon the minds of its votaries. 
Making every allowance for mis-state- 
ment and exaggeration, for false con- 
verts and relapsed converts, the num- 
bers who have, within the last two 
years, read their recantation, are very 
great indeed, and afford the most en- 
couraging ground for believing, that 
temperate and judicious measures 
would be still more decidedly and ex- 
tensively successful. The only draw- 
back, and it is a considerable one, to 
our perfect satisfaction at what has 
been done, consists in an apprehen- 
sion, that the attack has been carried 
on against the Church of Rome upon 
principles which may lead to the sub 
version of the Church of England. 
Of what is called the ‘‘ aggressive” 
system, we have not seen many desi- 
rable results. The ‘‘ Reformation 
Meetings” are of this description. 
They are promiscuous - assemblages 
convened by the members of the “‘ Re- 
formation Society” in different parts 
of the country, where the objects of 
the society are set forth, and the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholics are at- 
tacked and defended. In general, the 
speakers on the Protestant side exhi- 
bit more zeal than either discretion or 
ability ; and their adversaries, amidst 
a profusion of vulgarity, ignorance, 
and misrepresentation, sometimes dis- 
play an ingenuity worthy of a better 
cause. But, as far as we have had an 
opportunity of observing, these meet- 
ings are always more calculated to ex- 
asperate the feelings than to win the 
affections, or inform the judgments, of 
those for whose edification they are 
especially got up; and who, when 
they do attend them, attend them 
more from an idle curiosity than any 
real anxiety upon the subject of their 
salvation. Before the sickle can be 
thus employed with advantage, “ the 
fields must be” more ‘ white for the 
harvest ;” and, until then, truly en- 
lightened Protestants will be content 
with converting Roman Catholics ac- 
cording as it pleases Providence to 
prepare them for conversion, by exci- 
ting within them yearnings after a 
more pure and perfect way of righte« 
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ousness, when they will be led to 
adopt the genuine doctrines of the 
gospel as something corresponding to 
the newly-awakened religious appetite 
which they experience, and by which 
they will be drawn, as it were, in. 
stinctively, to the spiritual food most 
healthful for their souls. 

It sometimes happens, that lan. 
guage of an offensive kind is used at 
the “‘ Reformation Meetings,” in re. 
probation of the religion of the Roman 
Catholics. This, assuredly, is not cal« 
culated to bespeak their favourable at- 
tention. They are called “ idolaters ;” 
their priests are called ‘ deceivers ;” 
their Church is denominated “ the 
—— of Babylon,” &c. &c. We mean 
not, at present, to dispute the abstract 
propriety of these imputations ; much, 
undoubtedly, may be said to prove 
some of them, at least, well deserved ; 
we only question the expediency of 
resorting to them in the first instance, 
and as preliminaries to a discussion, 
which can alone be productive of ad 
vantage when it proceeds in a spirit of 
the most affectionate candour, kindli« 
ness, and charity. 

A different course would, we are 
persuaded, be more prevailing. The 
Established Church takes a high stand 
in the country ; it claims and receives 
large revenues and considerable im- 
munities ; and is, therefore, bound by 
the most solemn obligations to promote 
the moral well-being of every indivi- 
dual who is not excluded from the be« 
nefits of the social compact. Nor is 
the Church disposed to shrink from 
this arduous responsibility ; her clergy 
are, we know, always ready to give a 
reason “ for the faith that is in them.” 
They are more quict, temperate, and 
unobtrusive, than their brethren of 
other denominations, but not less dis- 
posed to aid in the diffusion of religi- 
ous knowledge, or to extend the in- 
fluence of the Gospel. We beg leave, 
therefore, with great earnestness, to 
express a wish that, in the parochial 
churches,controversial sermonsshould, 
at stated periods, be more systemati« 
cally preached than they have been 
hitherto. The preaching, on such oc- 
casions, should be chiefly left to able 
men, selected by the ordinary, and 
eminent for their piety, learning, and 
orthodoxy ; for whom it would be de- 
sirable that some provision were made, 
which might relieve them from the 
ordinary cares of parochial duty, and 
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enable them to pursue their great ob- 
ject with an undivided attention. Ser- 
mons, we are aware, have been preach- 
ed within the three last years, with 
very considerable success. They were 
the first and most remarkable indica- 
tion of the spring-tide of zeal which 
set in with the commencement of 
“ new reformation.” We have no 
doubt that many have received benefit 
from them, but they also gave offence 
to many; partly, because they had 
more the appearance of a desultory 
enthusiasm, than the regular perform- 
ance of an appointed duty ; and, part- 
ly, because they were not, in all in- 
stances, executed with the requisite 
temper or discretion. But let it be 
well understood to be a part of the 
duty of the established clergy to ex- 
plain, to all who may choose to listen 
to them, the grounds upon which they 
reject the dogmas of Popery ; and let 
this be done with calmness, clearness, 
and ability, and it is morally impossi- 
ble, in the present state of men’s minds, 
that our churches should not, on such 
occasions, be filled with anxious and 
attentive hearers. 

There are, however, many who 
would feel a reluctance to be seen at 
our places of worship, but who, ne- 
vertheless, entertain doubts upon the 
subject of their religion, which, if it 
were possible, it were no more than 
charitable to assist them in resolving ; 
for the benefit of such as these, it 
would be desirable that committees 
were appointed in every diocese, or, if 
it were judged expedient, in every pa- 
rish, consisting of learned men, skill 
ed in the controversy, and able to give 
a ready and an appropriate answer to 
such questions as might be submitted 
to them by serious enquirers. Let it 
be publicly known, that such a body 
exists for such a purpose, and we stake 
our credit upon it, numerous and in- 
teresting applications will be made. 
They might be made either personally 
or by letter ; either anonymously, or 
the applicants might subscribe their 
names. We cannot contemplate such 
a process going on for a series of years 
without the most gratifying anticipa- 
tions. It would be slow but sure ; it 
would be fishing with a line rather 
than a net. The committee should 
count their cost ; they should be con- 
tent to labour modestly and in secret, 
and without the glare or eclat which 
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attend the “* Reformation Meetings ;” 
and they should also be prepared to 
encounter, occasionally, a stupid hoax, 
or a disputant dogmatical and uncan- 
did. But the majority of those who 
came to them for information would 
be of a different stamp, and their ef- 
forts, though silent and gradual, would 
yet be constant and uniform, and free 
from most of the disturbing influences 
which embarrass and perplex moral 
investigations. After a few years the 
results of such a system would asto- 
nish the most sanguine reformers. 
The employment of ‘“ Scripture 
readers,” men of the humbler class, 
who frequent the cottages of the poor 
for the purpose of instructing them in 
the “ word of God,” is said to have 
produced good effects ; but how little 
qualified such persons, generally speak- 
ing, must be for conducting contro. 
versy upon enlightened principles, is 
but too apparent ; and it is certain 
that, in many instances, conversion 
will, under their auspices, consist in 
little more than changing one set of 
errors for another. We entertain the 
belief, however, that there are to be 
found, amongst the lower orders, and 
in considerable numbers, too, indivi- 
duals who might, with proper traine 
ing, be made serviceable auxiliaries in 
furtherance of the principles of the 
reformation. These we would have 
regularly taught and disciplined for 
that purpose ; and we are anxious to 
see such an “ institute” established 
for their instruction as would give 
them a thorough knowledge of the 
dectrine and discipline of the national 
church. They would thus be posi- 
tively as well as negatively qualified 
for this useful vocation, and enabled 
to build up as well as to pull down, 
to plant in and to cherish, as well as 
to root out and destroy. We would 
desire to see them in close connexion 
with the church; and, to be truly 
useful, they should not proceed on 
their mission without a certificate of 
qualification from the superior of the 
institute, and a written permission 
from the ordinary of the diocese where 
they proposed to carry on their opera- 
tions. Such persons, so prepared, 
would be precisely the * internuncii” 
best calculated for carrying on a 
friendly correspondence between the 
upper and lower classes, and serving 
as a kind of cement between the ore 
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ders of society, which but too many 
circumstances are at present conspi- 
ring to divide. 

There is one part of the plan pro- 
posed by the ‘‘ Reformation Society” 
of which we most cordially approve, 
viz. the publishing, in a cheap form, 
and diffusing through the country, 
useful controversial works. Thanks 
to the champions of our venerable 
church, little remains to be said in ad- 
dition to what they have written ; and 
the most strenuous opponent of Popery 
will find their writings an armory 
where he may completely equip him- 
self for the contest. 

We need not apprehend that, in 
thus laying themselves out for the 
conversion of others, our clergy will 
neglect their own. ‘The time has, we 
trust, for ever gone by, when so cul- 
pable a neglect of their bounden duty 
could be fairly charged upon them. It 
is truly gratifying to hear the testi- 
monies which pour in from all sides, 
that they never were more deserving 
of public confidence, gratitude, and 
respect. Under the greatest privations, 
and in the midst of calumny and mis- 
representation, they have borne them- 
selves with a meekness truly evange- 
lical; they have requited insolence 
with kindness, and returned blessings 
for curses; and more than justified 
will be their holy confidence—“ that, 
by a patient perseverance in well- 
doing, they will put to shame the ig- 
norance of foolish men.” 

It were gratifying and auspicious to 
see them take a lead, a real and effi- 
cient lead, in the great moral revolu- 
tion at present going on in their coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the boasts of 
‘** the priests,” the Church of Rome 
is tottering to her fall. Let “ the 
powers that be” look well to the species 
of Protestantism by which she is sup- 
planted. Conversion may be carried 
on in two ways:—it may be carried 
on so as to infuse a spirit which would 
eventually lead to the subversion of 
government, and the separation of 
Great Britain from Ireland; or it 
may be carried on so as to establish 
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and corroborate those principles which 
are the firmest. bond of their union. 
We have now to choose between these ; 
—nor is it as yet too late to makea wise 
election. Nor can. we entertain the 
shadow of a doubt, that the conver. 
sion, by which the interests of reli. 
gion would be best promoted, and 
which would prove a blessing to the 
empire at large, must be identical; 
both in spirit and principle, both in 
kind and degree, with that which it 
pleased Providence to produce in this 
country at the era of the reformation, 
and which gave rise to what Mosheim 
so truly describes as “‘ 1LLA QUIDEM 
VETERIS RELIGIONIS  CORRECTIO, 
QU.Z, BRITANNOS £QUE A PONTIFIs 
Cis ET A CAHTERIS FAMILIIS QUa 
DOMINATIONI PONTIFICIS RENUNCIAs 
VERUNT, SEJUNGIT. * 

Such are the opinions, and such the 
views, which we entertain on this im. 
portant subject. They are at variance, 
we are sorry to say, with those of 
great and good men, the prelates and 
the other eminent individuals of the 
Church of England, who patronise the 
“* Reformation Society.” It is impossi- 
ble to hear the names of the Arch. 
bishops of York and Dublin, and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, without feelings 
of the deepest respect and admiration. 
In us they have been so strong as all 
but to overpower the conviction under 
which we labour, and which we have 
endeavoured to express, that the con- 
federacy to which they are pledged is 
not well calculated for effecting the 
moral regeneration of Ireland. We 
are aware of the disadvantages under 
which our opinions must go forth, 
when opposed to such high authority ; 
but as they have been formed with 
deliberation, so we hope they have 
been expressed with charity and calm- 
ness, and we must be content to let 
them pass for what they are worth. 
By none, we are persuaded, will they 
be received with more kind indulgence 
than by the eminent individuals from 
whom we have, most reluctantly, dis- 
sented, 





* Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 16cent., chap. ii. sect. 3. 


It is curious that 


the force of this strikirg sentence has been sunk by his Presbyterian translator. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE EMPIRE. 


Wuen the “ New Liberal System” 
—we speak of it as a whole, and not 
merely in so far as concerns trade— 
was adopted, we predicted that it would 
lead to public ruin and revolution. It 
has only been partially applied, and 
lo! its friends are terrified by the 
omens which appear in the political 
horizon. They no longer assure us 
that it will produce unexampled trade 
and prosperity—that it will make the 
Empire overfiow with wealth, intelli- 
gence, virtue, and happiness ; but, in- 
stead, they hint of decline of manufac- 
tures and fearful commotions. Even 
the more respectable of the Ministe- 
rial writers are taking the alarm. The 
Quarterly Review, forgetting its late 
discovery, that this was the “‘ Age of 
the People ””—the “* Age of comfort for 
the Poor”—now discovers, not only 
that it is the age of revolution, but 
that symptoms are abroad of the most 
fatal kind of revolution. 

And have all the egotism and boast- 
ing ended in this? Is this the realiza- 
tion of the promises that the master 
should be overwhelmed with riches, 
and the labourer should have his fowl 
in the pot, and his sovereign in his 
pocket ? Have the brilliant “ Improve- 
ments” produced nothing but loss, 
beggary, misery, and the danger of 
the most desolating calamities ? 

Agreeing as we do with the writers 
we have alluded to on the existence of 
the danger, we should probably have 
been silent, if, in giving warning of it, 
they had pointed out the true sources, 
and the efficient means of protection. 
But, instead, they have only offired, 
for the former, vague, erroneous de- 
clamation, and for the latter, counsels 
only calculated to hasten the crisis, 
and render its effects the more terri- 
ble. As to sources, the Quarterly Re- 
view, of course, can find nothing 
wrong in the new system of govern- 
ment ; and as to protection, it repeats 
the stale slang of the revolutionists by 
profession. In conjunction with that 
very godly and patriotic person Rich- 
ard Carlile, it calls for individual eco- 
nomy ; the people of this country have, 
it appears, become highly extravagant, 
and they are to return to the frugal 
expenditure of former ages. It un- 
fortunately happens that, independ- 
ently of individual expenditure, busi- 
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ness now will not pay its own costs : 
the farmer cannot obtain for his pro- 
duce what will pay the expenses of 
his farm ; the ship-owner cannot exe 
tract any income from his ships ; pro- 
fits are destroyed to frugality as well as 
extravagance: therefore «conomy can 
be no efficient remedy. ‘The employ- 
ed workman cannot earn a sufficiency 
of the coarsest necessaries, and the un- 
employed one can earn nothing; there- 
fore they cannot profit from economy. 
If the community were to strike off a 
large part of its expenditure in mer- 
chandize and manufactures, we fear 
this would prove any thing rather than 
a remedy to the sufferings of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade. 

Then the Quarterly Review advises 
economy and retrenchinent in the pub- 
lic burdens. The poor rates are to be 
reduced. As this would add largely to 
the privations of the labouring classes, 
we are not convinced that it would 
form any remedy to public suffering. 
As to the property of the church, we 
think it yields as much benefit to the 
nation in the hands of its present pos 
sessors, as it would do in those of lay« 
men. If by spoliation of the church 
and other means, three or four mile 
lions of annual taxes were abolished, 
it would only, on the average, benefit 
each member of the community to the 
extent of a few shillings per annum, 
and such benefit would do but little in 
removing individualdistress. Then the 
aristocracy is cautioned. The poor 
aristocracy! it is always the bane of 
public prosperity, and its sacrifice is 
always the remedy for public evil. We 
are constrained by the experience of 
the last few years to think that the 
further pulling to pieces of the politi« 
cal and sccial system—additional ex- 
periments, derangement, and confu- 
sion—would form the very reverse of 
a preservative from revolution. 

We concur generally with the Re-« 
view in regard to the culture of waste 
lands and emigration. 

The British empire at this moment 
possesses incalculable advantages be- 
yond what was ever possessed by any 
other great nation: it possesses every 
thing requisite for commanding al- 
most uninterrupted prosperity and 
happiness. Yet this empire is over- 
whelmed with suffering, and is admit- 

G 
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ted to be in danger of ruin. Your 
Ministry and Fegislature deelare that 
they cannot account for this, they will 
attempt nothing in the way of remedy, 
and ail they do enlarges the suffering 
and makes the ruin more certain. To 
make you sensible of the real causes, 
we cannot do better than give you the 
following infallible receipt for utterly 
ruining any great empire. a. 

Do not act on vague generalities, 
and attempt to strike the whole mass 
at once; but adapt your measures to 
circumstances, and destroy in detail. 
The prosperity of the nation can only 
exist in that of the individual; and 
the prosperity of the individual can 
only exist in good profits on the em- 
ployment of his capital, or good 
wages. Compel the individual to em- 

loy his capital without profit, or at a 
oss, or to labour for inadequate wages, 
and you will keep them in constant 
distress ; you will drag every capital- 
ist, in succession, through bankruptcy, 
and chain every workman to penury 
and want. By thus ruining the indi- 
vidual, you must inevitably triumph 
in your efforts to ruin the empire. 

Having made these self-evident 
truths your own, apply them in the 
first place to your agriculture. If you 
can only keep the prices of agricultu- 
ral produce below remunerating ones, 
this will manifestly strip your land- 
lords and farmers of profits and capi- 
tal, and your husbandry labourers of 
the necessary means of subsistence. 
You cannot accomplish it by prohi- 
biting your farmers from asking other 
than prices fixed by law, but you may 
do so in another manner. Open your 
market to the cheap produce of fo- 
reign countries ; admit the corn, pro- 
visions, wool, seeds, tallow, &c. &c. 
of such countries, at prices which will 
not remunerate your own agricultu- 
rists ; and this will be as effective as 
a law for fixing prices. Your land- 
owners, farmers, and husbandry la- 
bourers—probably half your popula- 
tion—will thus be strictly bound to 
constant loss and suffering. 

Then apply the truths to your ship- 
ping interest. Place such foreign 
ships on an equality with your own, 
in your market, as can afford to take 
much lower freights ; and it will in- 
evitably bind this interest to constant 
loss and suffering. 

In the same manner, apply the 
truths to all your manufactures and 
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trades as far as possible. Admit into 
your market foreign silks, gloves, lace, 
shoes, &c. &c., at such prices as your 
own manufacturers cannot afford. to 
take ; and this must imevitably bind 
all the souls engaged in the fabrication 
of such articles, to constant loss and 
suffering. 

If you, unhappily, have manufac. 
tures and trades which cannot be uns 
dersold by foreign opponents, it will 
be more difficult to restrict them, by 
direct means, tocontinual losing prices. 
But your measures against your agrie 
culture, &c., by confining considera. 
bly more than half your population to 
unceasing distress, must indirectly go 
far towards placing the remainder in 
the same condition. Providence has 
most wisely made it a law of nature, 
that the minority shall suffer with the 
majority. The distress of the majo- 
rity must bind the minority to reduced 
trade, insufficient employment, stag« 
nation, bad debts, and inadequate 
prices. 

You may, however, to a certain ex« 
tent, strike directly at these manufac« 
tures and trades, in common with the 
rest of your interests. If you take 
from a man his capital, you take his 
means of doing business ; of course, 
in proportion as you may annihilate 
capital, you will produce loss and suf« 
fering. It will not be prudent in you 
to confiscate and destroy individual 
property in a direct manner ; for the 
sending of troops to rob men of their 
money, or burn their goods, might 
create commotions dangerous to your 
authority ; but you may, with safety, 
employ indirect means equally efficae 
cious. A vast portion of individual 
capital consists in reality of bank notes, 
and cannot exist if these notes do not. 
Suppress the notes, and you will ne- 
cessarily destroy the capital; the banks 
cannot lend different money in lieu of 
them, and their customers cannot bor- 
rowany. You will thus as effectually 
take from almost every man, no mat- 
ter what his business may be, a part 
of his capital, as you would do should 
you rob him of his money or burn his 
goods; and from great numbers of 
manufacturers and traders you will 
take 7 all their eapital. By de- 
stroying the master’s means of doing 
business, you will necessarily destroy 
the employment of his workmen. 
This potent means will, therefore, of 
itself, enable you to produce an im- 
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mense portion of loss, ruin, and dis- 
trest, in every business throughout 
our population. 
After having applied the truths as 
far as practicability will permit at 


. home, apply them to your Colonies. 


Admit into your market the produce 
of foreign nations, at such prices as 
your colonial growers of like produce 
cannot afford to take; and this, by 
narrowing the market of the latter, 
and reducing their prices, must bind 
them, masters and servants, to con- 
stant loss and suffering. Your mea- 
sures for distressing your population 
at home will injure grievously your 
colonial population ; and those for dis- 
tressing the latter will injure grievous« 
ly the former. 

When you have, as far as possible, 
bound every individual of your popu- 
lation, at home and in your colonies, 
to bankruptcy pricesand famine wages 
—to constant loss and suffering—you 
may employ various means for hasten- 
ing the ruin of your empire. The 
universal distress will be a prolific 
source of discontent, disaffection, ig- 
norance, vice, and crime. ‘T'o make it 
produce the greatest possible amount 
of these, teach your population that 
all its laws and institutions are faulty, 
and fill the land with intolerable evils ; 
—excite its hatred by this, on the one 
hand, and continual new legislation 
on the other, against all established 
things ;—instruct it to despise the wis- 
dom of past ages, and to reject, as er- 
ror, whatever bears the stamp of ex- 
perience ; under the pretence of bene- 
fiting science, inspire it with contempt 
of those feelings and usages which hu- 
manize man’s nature and bind him to 
his species ;—array against each other 
servants and masters, inferiors and su- 
periors ;—by precept and example, 
cause religion and morals to be deri- 
ded as bigotry and prejudice ;—goad 
the loyal and orderly into disaffection 
by insult and coercion—and cherish 
and reward the rebellious and ungo- 
vernable. In a word, root out the 
feelings and regulations which give 
being and weal to society, and replace 
them with those which brutalize and 
destroy it. 

It is demonstrable, that this is the 
very best plan which human ability 
could devise—that it is an infallible 
plan—for enabling any body of rulers 
to ruin an empire completely in the 
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shortest possible time. You cannot be 
£0 blind as to assert the contrary. 

And now, how have you in late 
years governed, and how are you at 
present governing, the British empire? 
Precisely on this plan. You have ad- 
hered, and are adhering, to it in every 
particular. With your intentions we 
have nothing to do ; it makes not the 
least difference whether your object 
be the ruin or the benefit of the em- 
pire; it is sufficient for us to know 
that your conduct and measures are 
the most efficacious you could possibly 
adopt for accomplishing its ruin. 

You are compelled to own that your 
population is in bitter distress—what 
are the causes? It is only a passing 
cloud, says your Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, arising from overtrading. 
Your Prime Minister, in such a self 
destroying speech as scarcely any other 
official man ever ventured on, has 
ascribed it to the issues of the country 
banks, the loss of loans made to fo« 
reign countries, &c.—to causes which 
ceased to operate some years ago. One 
minister thus, in reality, charges it 
upon excess of capital, and the other 
upon deficiency. Your omniscient 
and infallible guides, the Economists 
and Philosophers, generalize on the 
matter in a manner perfectly astonish- 
ing. One affiliates the distress on over~ 
trading, another casts the blame on 
the existence of the corn laws; the 
causes are, according to this party, exe 
cess of currency, taxation, or the poor 
laws ; according to that, bad harvests, 
the suppression of the small notes, or 
the increase of machinery. They can 
utter nothing but vague generalities ; 
their magnificent powers cannot stoop 
to the drudgery of looking at parts, or 
to the vulgarity of believing in the 
facts and figures of real business. 

Undertaking the humble toil which 
they disdain, we will look at the di- 
visions of your population severally, 
and trace the distress of each to its 
cause, by means of the ignoble evi- 
dence of commone-place demonstration. 
In the first place, why are your farm- 
ers distressed? Because they cannot 
obtain for their produce what will 
cover their outgoings. The last har- 
vest was not a deficient one to any 
material extent except in wheat ; and 
if wheat had been a full crop, they 
would still have been distressed, as 
was proved in the last year, by its 
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cheapness. If your farmers could pro- 
cure a certain addition to the prices of 
their various kinds of produce, they 
would enjoy prosperity. This isa fact 
which you cannot controvert. 

Now, why cannot they obtain the 
prices requisite for making them pros- 
perousP Are machinery, the cur- 
rency, the corn law, overtrading, and 
taxation, the causes which make wool 
unsalable at ruinous prices— which 
make skins, tallow, &c. &c. so cheap 
—which will not suffer the prices of 
barley, oats, beans, pease, and wheat, 
to rise to remunerating ones? You 
know them to be perfectly guiltless. 
Wool is ruinously low and unsaleable, 
because foreign wool is used in lieu of 
it ; skins, tallow, &c. are rendered so 
cheap by the import of them from 
other countries ; and if a few shillings 
per quarter were added to the price of 
corn, it would give birth to a destruc- 
tive glut of all kinds by importation. 
It matters not what your currency, 
your harvests, or the prosperity of 
your manufacturing and trading classes 
may be, your farmers cannot, under 
your laws for the admission of foreign 
produce, obtain adequate prices. They 
are distressed by bad prices, and your 
laws prohibit them from gaining high- 
er ones. You must admit that this is 
established fact, and not speculation. 

The distress of the farmer must al- 
ways be shared by his servants. It 
at once compels him to employ much 
less labour, and to reduce wages. The 
loss of profits and capital to the em- 
ployer must for ever be the loss of 
competence and bread to the employ- 
ed. The sufferings of your farmers 
have taken an enormous portion of 
employment from your husbandry la- 
bourers, and reduced their earnings 
until they cannot procure a sufficiency 
of necessaries. 

To the landowners, rents have fall- 
en, and are falling, greatly ; you know 
the cause is to be found in the low 
prices of agricultural produce. 

In the next place, why are your 
shipowners distressed? Are overtra- 
ding, the currency, machinery, &e. 
the causes here? If the question be 
ridiculous, you compel us to put it. 
Your shipowners are distressed be- 
cause they cannot obtain remunera- 
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ting freights, and they cannot obtain 
such freights because you have placed 
them by lawin these circumstances— 
in a considerable part of their trade, 
they must either accept losing freights, 
or incur the greater loss of abandonin 
it to foreigners, and suffering their 
ships to rot in port ; the rate of freight 
fixed by law in this part of their trade 
must of necessity be the rate in their 
trade generally. 

And now why are your silk, glove, 
and lace manufacturers distressed ? 
They cannot obtain prices which will 
yield profits to the master and neces. 
saries to the workman. Why are their 
prices so bad? Because they cannot 
raise them to remunerating ones, with. 
out having their trade taken from them 
by foreigners. If the prices of the silk 
manufacturers were raised sixpence 
per yard, and those of the glove ma- 
nufacturers were raised in the same 
proportion, you are well aware thst 
foreigners would destroy the trade of 
both. As to the lace manufacturers, 
foreign blond lace has destroyed their 
trade to a large extent already. Here 
is one cause of the distress; another 
is to be found in the fact which you 
cannot question, that the large import 
of foreign silks, gloves, and lace, de- 
stroys a vast mass of employment, and 
keeps the market constantly glutted. 
Your laws demonstrably prohibit these 
threemanufactures from obtaining ade- 
quate prices, and take from them much 
of their trade. 

Several other interests are placed by 
your laws in similar circumstances. 
Looking at all who are dependent 
solely or principally on agriculture in 
the United Kingdom, including the 
landowners and their dependents, as 
well as the farmers and their set- 
vants, they must comprehend one- 
half the population. The Shipping 
Interest, Silk T'rade, and other Inte. 
rests, circumstanced as we have stated, 
cannot have less than two millions of 
souls dependent on them. Here, then, 
is the majority of your population ;— 
here are twelve or fourteen millions of 
people, strictly bound by your laws to 
constant loss and suffering. Thesemil- 
lions have had one-fourth, one-third, 
and, in very many cases, the whole of 
their property destroyed by yourlaws ;” 





* When the Prime Minister spoke of the loss of the money lent to the South 


American republics, as a source of public distress, he ought not to have been silent 
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and they are propilited by them from 
obtaining higher—taking into account 
the losses which bad seasons, &c. must 
for ever entail on the farmer and tra- 
der—than distress-prices. To ascribe 
their distress to over-trading, the corn 
law, and the thousand-and-one other 
causes which you plead, is an absur- 
dity too gross for other ears than those 
of lunacy. It is not theory or specu- 
lative opinion, but it is a matter of 
arithmetical demonstration and a fact 
established by conclusive experiments, 
that your laws render it impossible 
for these millions to obtain prices and 
hold employment which will protect 
them from constant loss and suffering. 

In addition, this gigantic part of 
your population has been seriously in- 
jured by the destruction of capital ef- 
fectcd by your suppression of the 
small notes of country banks. Through 
these twelve or fourteen millions, you 
have applied the principle of compell- 
ing the individual to employ his capi- 
tal without profit, or at a loss, or to 
labour for inadequate wages. 

Passing from them, ask the mid- 
dling and small manufacturers and 
traders, in almost all parts of the 
country, if their distress do not arise 
from over-trading, the corn law, and 
your grand string of causes, and they 
will deride your ignorance. They 
will thus answer you: When the 
banks issued small notes, they dis 
counted our bills and made us occa 
sional advances; this enabled us to 
carry on a comfortable and prosperous 
business. The notes are suppressed, 
and, in consequence, the greater part 
of our resources is cut off; we cannot 
raise money to meet our payments and 
carry on trade with: and this is the 
case, not because trade is bad, but be- 
cause our capital has been taken from 
us. Matters are mace much worse, 
by the circumstance that the farmers 
have now no money to expend. 

These people and their workmen 
form another very large part of your 
population which your laws have re- 
duced to distress. Their distress must 
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be permanent, for your laws have tae 
ken their capital now, and for ever. 
It is thus a truth wholly above 
question, that you have by law bound 
the great majority of your population 
to constant loss and suffering, and de« 
stroyed much of its property. The 
many millions of those who compose 
it, are to most of your manufacturers 
and merchants customers, without 
being rivals, To ascertain the effects 
of this on the minority, apply, not to 
the economist for speculations, but to 
the man in trade for the facts of real 
life. You want in this case facts only, 
and not opinions. Go in the first place 
to the respectable tradesman, and he 
will say, When my customers, farm- 
ers and others, obtain good prices, 
they buy almost one-third more goods 
of me than they do when distressed ; 
they give me what I ask, pay me much 
ready money, and discharge their bills 
at the proper time. But now, in their 
distress, they not only buy so much 
less of me, but they will not buy, ex« 
cept at the cheapest rate; they beat 
me down in price, they go on credit, 
my bad debts among them are very 
heavy, and I cannot get my money 
of those who are solvent. ‘Then go 
to the small tradesman, and he will 
give a similar account touching the 
working classes. He will tell you that 
the difference between the prosperity 
and distress of these classes is to him 
not only a difference of almost half 
his trade, but the difference between 
the sale of good commodities at a full 
profit, and that of bad ones at the 
smallest profit—between selling for 
ready money at no risk, and selling 
on indefinite credit with great losses. 
Then calculate from the individual to 
the body. If the distress have com- 
pelled, on the average, each indivi- 
dual of the majority of fifteen mil- 
lions, to expend two pounds per an- 
num less with the minority, it has 
compelled the aggregate majority to 
expend with it thirty millions less. 
T'o this enormous loss of trade, must 
be added the loss caused by the sub- 





touching the capital which has been destroyed at home bythe new system of trade. 
How many millions have been lost in the last four years by the landowners and farm- 
ers in the value of land and farming stock, and by the shipowners, silk manufacturers, 
&e. in the value of ships and fixed capital ; and by the whole, in the destruction of 


profits, and insolvency? Several hundreds of millions. 
Oh, fie, go to the “ schoolmaster !"’ 


and overlook all this! 


Speak of the foreign loans, 
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stitution of bad goods for good ones, 
the reduced profits, the long credit, 
and the bad-debts. 

Your laws for binding the great ma- 
jority to loss and suffering have thus 
indireetly injured severely the mino- 
rity. This is above question. Far- 
ther, they have directly injured it se- 
verely by the destruction of capital 
they have caused in the suppression of 
small notes. Even its rich members 
have not escaped : If their capital have 
not been rendered insufficient, they 
have suffered from the bad prices, the 
difficulty of getting in accounts, and 
the failure of their customers. 

You have given to foreign nations 
the power by law to supply your co- 
lonies, to a considerable extent, with 

roduce and manufactures; and this 

as injured the trade of your home po- 
pulation. Then you have permitted 
such nations to supply your market at 
home, to a large extent, with various 
of the articles which your colonies 
produce, to the great injury of your 
colonial population. 

You have thus throughout, with 
little exception, acted on the principle 
of compelling the individual to em- 
ploy his capital without profit, or at a 
loss, or to labour for inadequate wages. 
You in reality proclaim it to be the 
keystone of your system ; for you eter- 
nally assert, that the cheaper ships, 
silks, &c. &c. are, the better, no mat- 
ter what loss of profit, capital, or wa- 
ges, the cheapness may impose on 
those who own, or produce them. 

In addition to this, you have ren- 
dered your whole system one of con- 
tinual change. Your protecting du- 
ties and restrictions are confessedly 
only temporary ones; and annually 
you throw interest after interest into 
stagnation and distress, by reduction 
of duty or change of suelo. By 
this your whole trade is, directly or 
indirectly, greatly injured ; it destroys 
all security of property, and makes the 
investment of capital, no matter in 
what way, a desperate speculation. 
Landed property ean scarcely be sold 
on any terms, because buyers feel that 
your existing corn laws cannot be 
maintained, and that what is worth 
twenty thousand pounds at present, 
may, twelve months hence, be worth 
only ten thousand. The taking of a 
farm is a thing of great hazard, be- 
cause what would be a fair rent in the 
present ycar, may, by some new law, 
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be rendered a ruinous one in the next. 
Who would be foolish enough to risk 
money in the business of silk throw. 
ster, when Government has intimated 
that even the present protecting duties 
are only temporary ones; or in colo. 
nial property, amidst the uncertainty 
created by the slave, and foreign su- 
gar questions? Who dare engage in 
the herring fishery, when the bounty 
is on the eve of expiring? , Similar 
questions may be asked touching most 
of your interests. In every way, this 
has pernicious operation. 

Your laws for destroying employ. 
ment and rendering wages inadequate, 
have been, of necessity, laws for pro 
moting ignorance, insubordination, 
vice, and crime ; and you have done 
almost every thing to render them as 
fruitful of these as possible. You 
abolished the enactments against com. 
binations, and taught the servant to 
cast off the salutary control of the mas- 
ter ; you filled the working classes with 
the most injurious ideas of their rights 
and importance, and with the expec 
tation that your changes would over. 
whelm them with felicity. You have 
continually declaimed against your 
game, corn, and most other laws, ina 
manner calculated to make the body 
of the people regard the violation of 
law as a thing almost meritorious. 
Various of your laws you have de- 
nounced, on the ground that they 
sacrificed the poor to the rich. You 
have never stirred a finger to protect 
public morals, but, on the contrary, 
have done every thing to injure them. 
Religion has been reasoned and laugh- 
ed out of your cabinet and legislature, 
and the tone of both is decidedly op- 
posed to the practice of its precepts. 
Who now would have the intrepidity 
to provoke the sarcasms and roars of 
laughter of Parliament, by proposing 
some corrective to vice and infidelity? 
The irresistible example of the great 
is entirely on the side of immorality 
and profligacy. Let not the godless, 
lewd, and unprincipled minister of 
state, imagine that the community 
will not be inoculated with his guilt; 
let not the titled, or other knave, who 
in Parliament sells his country for 
on and emolument, believe that his 

navery will find no imitators amidst 
the body of the people. If respect 
for principle and trust, virtue and 
common honesty, be banished from 
the Cabinet and Legislature, they will 
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soon be banished from the eounting- 
house, shop, and kitehen. 

The inevitable consequences of all 
this—combinations and dissensions, 
tumult and outrage, licentiousness and 
crime—have increased in no small de- 

the distress. 

Here then are the great causes of 
national suffering and demoralization. 
The majority of your population is 
distressed because it cannot obtain 
better prices, and your laws prohibit 
itfrom obtaining better. Bear in mind 
that this is fact, and not opinion—that 
if its prices were for a moment a little 
advanced, such a glut of foreign goods 
would follow, as would speedily make 
thenr lower than they are. The causes 
you plead arethus manifestly below no- 
tice ; but we will siy a word touching 
overtrading. It your manufacturers, 
&c. had produced less goods in the last 
twelve months, they must have em- 
ployed less Jabour; this you will 
scarcely deny. Had they done so, the 
quantity of unemployed labour would 
have been very great, wages would 
have been lower, and the working 
classes generally would have been in 
extreme distress. It is preposterous 
to speak of overtrading when your po- 
pulation is always insufficiently em- 

loyed, and when foreigners will over- 
Joad your home market, if your own 
producers suspend production. And 
itis in the highest degree preposter- 
ous in you to declaim against public 
distress as an evil, when you eternally 
maintain that the cheapness which it 
produces, and which can be produced 
by nothing else, is essential for public 
prosperity. 

And now, what steps will you take ? 
you must either proceed or return, for 
you cannot stand where you are. You 
tay you are determined to proceed—let 
us, therefore, impartially, and in utter 
contempt of your wild generalities, 
ascertain the consequences. 

It is utterly impossible for you to 
lower the prices of any Interest with- 
out increasing its distress. If you re- 
ttuce the pricesof agricultural produce, 
it must necessarily add greatly to the 
sufferings of the agriculturists ; and 
the same cause must have the same 
effect in any trade or manufacture. 
The economists, indeed, tell you that 
the cheapness of corn, &c. is highly 
advantageous to landowners, farmers, 
and husbandry labourers; but this 
outrageous fiction cannot, we think, 
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delude you. If all past and present 
experience be lest upon you, listen to 
reason. You know that when cottons 
are very cheap, they leave no profit to 
the manufacturer, and scarcely any 
wages to his workmen, and that this 
arises solely from their cheapness: you 
must see that what is true in respect 
of cottons must be equally true touch> 
ing other articles ; and that excessive 
cheapness of the produce of land must 
inevitably deprive landowners and 
farmers of profits, and husbandry la- 
bourers of wages. It must be evident 
to you, that while such produce is 
excessively cheap, landowners, farm- 
ers, and husbandry labourers, must be 
greatly distressed, no matter what 
prosperity may be enjoyed by the rest 
of the community. 

In proceeding, therefore, you will 
lower your protecting duties, and in 
consequence you will add mightily to 
thedistressof variousof your Interests. 
Your economists insist that foreign 
corn ought to be admitted almost free 
from duty, the existing duties on corn 
are considered by Mr Huskisson and 
his brethren to be too high, and they 
have been held forth as temporary 
ones. They cannot be maintained 
under your present system. Your 
Ministers and Legislators have assured 
the community, that in so far as they 
cause corn to be dearer in this country 
than in others, they tax it; the mass 
of the people have been taught that 
they are sacrificed by them to the great 
landowners ; and public animosity will 
soon reduce them, if profits and wages 
continue to fall in manufactures and 
trade. Your landholders need not 
dream that they can have an exclusive 
system of protection. If there be any 
truth in the principles of free trade, 
they must be especially true in regard 
to corn; this is undeniable. Your 
system, however, contemplates an ear= 
ly and large reduction of these duties. 

The duties, therefore, on corn, pro- 
visions, butter, cheese, &c. will be 
lowered, and this will add immensely 
to the distress of half your population. 
The fact is unquestionable. The duties 
on various other articles will be low- 
ered, and this will add largely te the 
distress of great numbers more, In 
proceeding, you must make @ gigantic 
increase to the permanent distress of 
the majority ef your population. Re- 
member that this is not opinion, but 
demonstration. 
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What will be the effects to the mi- 
nority ? Here you will put forth your 
senseless, testruetive generalities, and 
exclaim—'l’he manufacturing and tra- 
ding classes will draw vast advantage 
from the cheap food, and the export 
of manufactures will be incaleulably 
inereased by the import of foreign 
corn. The reply is below our con- 
tempt; we must have one less tainted 
with ignorance and falsehood. 

The mass of your manufacturing 
labourers cannot, on the average, earn 
more than eight or ten shillings per 
week each. Such wages will not af- 
ford any quantity of bread or animal 
food worth naming; they can only 
command potatoes, and such other 
cheap food, as the reduction of duties 
can only cheapen in the most trifling 
degree. These labourers would mani- 
festly derive none but the most insig- 
nificant benefits from the reduction. 

The mass of your Irish population 
consumes no bread or animal food, 
therefore it would reap no advantage 
from the increased cheapness of them. 

If this country produce as much 
corn as it can consume, there will be 
no import of raoment though the duties 
be wholly removed. Such removal 
will speedily reduce British corn to the 
price requisite for excluding foreign ; 
and the exclusion will continue until 
there is a deficiency. As to consump. 
tion, excessive cheapness will largely 
diminish it amidst the agricultural 
classes ; it will not augment it in any 
material degree amidst the mass of the 
manufacturing ones, and upon the 
whole, it will reduce it. In addition 
to this, your manufactures are exclu- 
ded from foreign countries by law: if 
you cheapen them, these countries will 
raise their duties and still exclude 
them. 

Ireland is chiefly an agricultural 
country, and your reduction of duties 
would injure it grievously on the one 
hand, without yielding it any benefit 
on the other. 

Then the increase of distress to the 
majority must demonstrably diminish 
very largely its purchases of the mi- 
nority. ‘the latter must be distressed 
with the former, and you are well 
aware that distress always reduces its 
prices and wages to the lowest point. 
In reality, the reduction of the duties 
on corn, &c., must make food dearer 
to the mass of your population. 

You may retain these duties, and 
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still, if you persevere in lowering the 
protecting oneson manufactured goods, 
the prices of agricultural produce must 
fall very greatly. The body of the 
working classes will be compelled to 
abandon, in a very large degree, the 
consumption of wheaten bread and 
animal food, if their wages be a little 
more reduced, and the abandonment 
will soon make both much cheaper. 
Perseverance in your system cannot 
therefore do other than increase im. 
mensely the permanent distress of your 
whole population. You can offer no. 
thing worthy of the name of dis. 
proof. 

But you will abolish your poor laws; 
and here again you overwhelm us with 
your crazy generalities. What will 
the abolition do? It will lighten the 
burdens of your people of property, 
and add grievously to the burdens of 
your working classes ; it will take six 
or seven millions from the yearly in- 
come of your starving labourers, and 
give them to the landholders and the 
owners of shops, warehouses, and 
dwelling-houses in towns. It must 
add largely to the distress of the ma- 
jority of your population, whatever 
benefit it may yield to the remain- 
der. 

Your generalities represent that the 
abolition will compel your working 
classes to find employment in one place 
if they cannot in another. Is there 
then always employment for these 
classes, if they will only seek it? A 
very decisive answer may be found in 
your plea of overtrading ; in it you 
practically declare, such an excess of 
labour is even now employed, in every 
business, that it ruins the market with 
excess of goods ; how then could more 
labour be employed, or, if it could be, 
what effect would it have on your 
glutted market ? 

The poor laws form the great prop of 
wages ; abolish them, and with ycur re- 
dundant population wages will speed- 
ily fall almost one halt. What will 
follow? The body of your British la- 
bouring orders will be compelled to 
abandon the consumption of taxed are 
ticles, to feed on potatoes and but- 
cher’s offal, and to wear rags. In their 
fall they must pull down with them 
not only the small tradesmen, but to 
a great extent the larger ones. How 
will the landholders and the owners of 
buildingsin towns fare? The produce 
of land, and of course land itself, must 
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lose half their value; an immense 
portion of manufactures and trade 
must be annihilated, and such land- 
holders and owners of buildings must 
pay that in additional taxes which 
they now pay in poor rates. Flatter 
not yourselves that this fall of wages 
would enlarge your export of manu- 
factures ; you know that as you re- 
duce your prices, foreign nations raise 
their duties against you. 

As to taxes, if you act honestly, 
you cannot reduce, but must increase 
them. Your revenue declines, and a 
little further fall in prices and wages 
will cause a serious deficiency ; push 
the farmers, the body of the working 
orders, and the small tradesmen, a 
step or two farther on the path of 
cheapness, and they will scarcely touch 
your taxed articles. You must either 
contiseate the property of the fund- 
holder, as you have done that of the 
landowner, farmer, shipowner, &c., 
or raise your taxes. If you decide on 
confiscation, and rob the state creditor 
of half his money, it will enable you 
to take off about one-fourth of the 
taxes ; and what effect will it have— 
we will not hear your generalities—in 
removing the distress? The suffering 
part of your working orders consume 
but little of taxed commodities ; if we 
assume, that each individual, with his 
family, contributes two pounds per 
annum to the revenue, his weekly gain 
would be about twopence farthing. 
If we assume, that the best paid work- 
man contributes eight pounds, his 
weekly gain would be about nine- 
pence. If we assume, that the farmer 
contributes twenty pounds, his yearly 
gain would be five pounds. The gain 
of the distressed manufacturer might 
be from five to ten pounds per annum. 
On the other hand, the fundholders 
would be bitterly distressed by the 
loss of half their income, and they 
would expend fourteen or fifteen mil- 
lions per annum less with the manu- 
facturers and traders. Your general- 
ities will not bear the test of arithme- 
tic, and if you possess the understand- 
ing of manhood, you must see that 
this criminal remedy would be almost 
powerless. Your Ministers say that 
twenty-seven millions of yearly taxes 
have been repealed since the war cea- 
sed ; and yet your population, greatly 
enlarged as it is, has been far more 
distressed since the repeal, than it was 
previously. 

Jf you persevere according to your 
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determination, it must thus inevitably 
follow, that yourlandownersand farm- 
ers must lose a large part of the frag- 
ments of their property,-and be bound 
to continual severe: sutiering, that the 
mass of your working ¢lasses must be 
bound to the lowest:staudard of living 
—that five-sixths of your population 
must be chained to penury and wretch 
edness. How this must operate on 
your trade, revenue, domestic peace, 
Irish population, national power, and 
the slender threads which hold the 
members of your empire together, we 
need not describe. If you be blind to 
the appalling catastrophe—to the hor- 
rible precipice on the brink of which 
you stand, your sight cannot be resto- 
red by human power. 

If we appeal to the memory of your 
fathers—to your hallowed institutions 
—to your humanity and patriotism— 
to that native spirit of nobility which 
once distinguished the Englishman 
as proudly amidst his species, as its 
fruits distinguished his country amidst 
natious, it will only excite your deri- 
sion; we will not, therefore, commit 
the folly. But, by your thirst for 
trade—your lust for lucre—your sor- 
did affection for your purses, and your 
base passion for the gains of confis- 
cation and robbery, we conjure you 
to pause! cast from you your mad ge- 
neralities, and ascertain the real cha 
racter of the objects for which you 
are thus plunging your empire into 
ruin. 

You say, you must bring down 
prices and wages in this manner, or 
you cannot compete and trade with fo« 
reign nations. Here again we have 
your destructive generalities. Are 
then foreign nations wiiling to take 
your manufactures, provided you 
cheapen them? No: they are deter- 
mined to exclude them—and, in con 
sequence, they raise their duties,as you 
lower your prices. Turn from your 
generalities, and look at these nations 
in detail: the great continental ones, 
and the United States of America, act 
on the system of excluding your ma- 
nufactures, no matter how cheap they 
may be. You have ground down your 
prices, and still you are as much shut 
out of the market of America, France, 
Russia, Spain, &e. &c., as ever. Is 
there any hope that these nations will 
act differently ? Not the least. They 
will take nothing from you save what 
their own interests require ; they take 
your cotton twist, that they may ex- 
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clude your wrought cottons ; France 
will take ‘your iron, that she may ri- 
val you in hardware ; they declare 
that they will not change their system 
until they can compete with you— 
that is, until the cheapness of their 
own goods can as effectually exclude 
yours, as laws. 

With regard to the few open foreign 
markets, they will soon be in a great 
measure closed to you ; the South Ame- 
rican republics are adopting the exclu- 
sive system. ‘There has been no ne- 
cessity for you to reduce your prices 
so greatly in them, for in most articles 
= have been able to undersell all ri- 
vals. 

Your reduction of duties on various 
foreign articles, has not increased the 
import of them ; it has only put your 
own producers of such articles under 
distress prices. Your import of fo- 
reign silks, &c. has not enlarged your 
exports to the countries you receive 
them from. You may take off all the 
duty on corn, and this, as we have al- 
ready said, will not on the average en- 
large your import ; it will, by the pro- 
duction of distress, rather diminish 
than increase consumption ; it is im- 
possible for you to have a regular im- 

rt, unless you have a deficiency of 

ome-grown corn. 

_ You must own that distress dimi- 
nishes greatly general consumption. 
It cannot be necessary for us to prove 
that the farmer’s consumption of most 
articles of trade is much greater when 
he is prosperous, than when he is dis- 
tressed ; or that the workman’s con- 
sumption is much greater when he has 
twenty shillings per week, than when 
he has ten. Every man must see, that 
if the country were in prosperity, it 
would consume infinitcly more foreign 
and colonial produce of all kinds, than 
it now does ; it would, of course, pay 
for this additional quantity with addi- 
tional exports. 

How, thén, stands the case? On 
the ‘one hand you evidently cannot 
enlarge your export of manufactures, 
and import of foreign goods to any ex- 
tent wortliy of notice ; on the other, 
you evidently diminish immensely 
your export of manufactures, and im- 
port of foreign goods. To have low 
freights, and import a petty portion of 
foreign corn and silks, you prevent the 
import of a vast quantity of timber, 
hemp, tobacco, sugar, coffee, &c. &c. 
By fruitless attempts to force your ma- 
nufactures into foreign countries, you 
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lose an export of them to the amount 
of some millions annually. This is not 
all. The nations which have raised 
their duties against you, as you have 
lowered your prices, have chained you 
to these low prices in every market. 
Your export of manufactures in late 
years has been attended with heavy 
loss, instead of profit. 

Detesting your generalities as we 
do, let us now look at some particu- 
lars. It will be sufficiently near the 
truth for our purpose, if we take the 
real value of the manufactures you ex- 
port to foreign Europe and the United 
States of America annually at twenty 
millions. Two or three millions more 
or less are not material to theargument. 
These manufactures consist, in a large 
degree, of such as you cannot be equal- 
led in, and they are to a great extent 
fabricated by machinery. If you had 
kept up your prices, you still would 
have exported most of them; but 
granting that it would have struck off 
one half from the expoit, what would 
have followed ? You would have sold 
ten millions’ worth of goods ata good 
profit, instead of twenty millions’ 
worth at a loss; in addition, you 
would have sold all you exported to 
other parts at a good profit, instead of 
a loss, and all consumed at home at a 
good profit. And it is manifest that 
the additional home and colonial con- 
sumption caused by this, would have 
done far more than balance the lost 
ten millions. 

You can only find the truth in this 
manner. The statesman will only 
judge of things by their real charac- 
ter ; therefore he must treat with scorn 
your ignorant generalities in favour of 
foreign trade. If the latter be profit- 
able, it is beneficial ; if it be attended 
with loss, it is injurious. The nation, 
as well as the individual, must be in- 
jurcd and ruined by a losing trade. 
To preserve a contemptible part of 
your foreign trade, you have made not 
only the remainder, but your domestic 
trade, a source of loss—you have made 
every business a losing one. A trades- 
man has fifty customers, and he is in- 
formed by ten of them, that they will 
buy of him no longer, unless he will 
supply them at a loss ; instead of gi- 
ving them up, and continuing to draw 
his profits from the other forty, he ac- 
cedes to their terms ; he cannot charge 
the forty higher prices than the ten, 
therefore he supplies the whole at a 
loss, and ruins himself. You are act« 
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ing precisely in this manner. To re- 
tain a paltry portion of losing trade, 
you are giving up-a vast portion of be- 
neficial trade, and sacrificing fifty or 
one hundred millions annually. You 
cannot be so blind as not to see that it 
would be far better for your manufac- 
turers to sell ten millions’ worth of 
goods at ten per cent profit, than twen- 
ty millions’ worth at a loss. 

What would have been the case, if 

ou had made no reduction of prices 
> law, and your exporting manufac- 
turers had been compelled to reduce 
theirs as they have done by foreiga 
opponents? Those manufacturers 
would have obtained their raw produce 
generally as cheaply as they now do, 
and they would have paid their pre- 
sent wages; their profits would not 
have been worse than they are. Their 
workmen consist, in some degree, of 
cotton spinners and printers, power- 
loom weavers, and the better paid 
hands in the woollen and hardware 
trades, who have much higher wages, 
in proportion, than the rest of the la- 
bouring orders. The masters, there- 
fore, would not have had less profit, 
and a considerable part of their work- 
men would have had wages fully equal 
to those of the body of the labouring 
classes. The worst paid hands, from 
their low standard of living, draw but 
trifling benefit from the reduction of 
general prices. In your compulsory 
cheapness, you have therefore taken 
profits, property, and adequate wages 
from the overwhelming majority, to 
give unjust or nominal advantages to 
the insignificant minority : to save this 
minority from suffering, you have 
plunged the majority into much great- 
er suffering ; to protect the compara- 
tively few exceptions, you have sacri- 
ficed your general population. This 
is too manifest to be affected by your 
vague denials. 

But you say the cheapness is so pre- 
cious to your consumers. Mr Huskis- 
son speaks of a “‘ British public” which 
benefits enormously from being thus 
dosed with cheap penny worths. Where 
is this “ British public?” Is it tobe 
found amidst your landowners, farm- 
ers, and husbandry labourers? No. 
Does it exist amidst your shipowners, 
silk manufacturers, and makers of 
gloves and lace? Certainly not. Can 
it be discovered amidst your cotton, 
woollen, and iron manufacturers, or 
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your producers of Colonial produce ? 
Still, no. But there is. your, monied 
interest. The cheapness destroys the 
employment of capital, and reduces in- 
terest ; the capitalist cannot invest his 
capital; the fandholder ean only ob- 
tain an inadequate rate of interest, and 
he cannot employ his meney more pro- 
fitably. The mass of the British po- 
pulation demonstrably suffers severe 
distress from the cheapness, and no 
“ British public” can be seen which 
benefits from it. Blind as you are, 
you see that it is a scourge to your 
consumers—and, of course, we need 
not say what it is te your producers. 

To convince you still more fully of 
the ruinous nature of your system, let 
us now enquire, what circumstances 
this empire would be placed in should 
the free trade, advocated by your eco 
nomists, be established throughout the 
world. In doing this, we must have 
none of your senseless generalities ; 
we must be guided by something bet- 
ter than your ignorant dogmas, that a 
nation ought to buy where it can buy 
the cheapest, &c. &e. Shake off then 
the bigotry, superstition, and preju« 
dices of free trade, and co-operate with 
us like men of knowledge and under- 
standing. 

In the first place, the price of corn, 
and all kinds of agricultural produce, 
would be far below what it is. This 
would take from the property of the 
landowners and farmers a large part of 
its value, and bind them, and the hus- 
bandry labourers, to penury and dis 
tress. Ireland frequently would be 
deprived of its market for agricultural 
produce, and its misery would be in- 
tolerable. This is too evident to be 
questioned. 

Your cotton manufacture would be 
greatly enlarged, but it would reap no 
benefit whatever from the cheapness 
of provisions, &c., because it would 
keep itself in suffering by glutting the 
market precisely as it now does. From 
its magnitude, its vast powers of pro- 
duction, and the circumstance that 
these powers cannot be stopped save 
at much loss, it can only be prosper- 
ous at short and distant intervals. If 
it be so for a few months, new machi- 
nery overloads the market, but never- 
theless the enormous production con- 
tinues, because it is less injurious to 
keep the machinery running and sell 
at a certain loss, than to stop it. This 
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manufacture has been, for some years, 
a very unprofitable one to the mass of 
those engaged in it, and in proportion 
as it may be enlarged, it will be the 
more unmanageable and unprofitable. 
It has this pernicious characteristic— 
its divisions continually cut against 
each other. ‘The export of twist goes 
far towards placing the world, in re- 
gard to natural advantage, on an equa- 
lity with you in wrought cottons. The 
foreign wrought. cottons, manufactu- 
red from your twist, aid your own in 
glutting the market, and continually 
press on the prices of your spin 
ners. It may be taken as an axiom, 
that independently of the price of food, 
&c., ifa manufacture be of great mag- 
nitude, and its powers of production 
be rapid and unlimited, it will be al- 
most always in suffering. 

Your population employed in the 
cotton trade would be generally dis- 
tressed. 

Your woollen manufacture would 
have formidable foreign opponents, 
and in many respects it would be in 
circumstances like those of the cotton 
one. ‘The population employed in it 
would be frequently in distress. 

Your linen, silk, glove, cordage, 
and a great number of other manufac- 
tures, would be wholly, or in a great 
measure, destroyed. Many others could 
only be kept in being by constant dis- 
tress- prices. 

Your colonies would lose their mar- 
ket for various important articles, and 
have it greatly narrowed for others. 
They would draw much of their sup- 
plies from other countries, and export 
much of their produce in foreign ves- 
sels. A large part of your colonial 
trade would be annihilated. 

Your shipping woul: be deprived 
of aimost half its employment. 

_ From the use of machinery, the la- 
bour stripped of employment in the 
destroyed trades, on the one hand, 
would only be partly employed by the 
enlargement of the cotton, woollen, 
and some other trades, on the other ; 
a very large part of your population 
would be unable to obtain work. 

The cotton and woollen trades, from 
their great magnitude, and from the 
destruction of many of your other 
manufactures, would have the rest of 
your manufacturing and trading inte- 
rests dependent on them. ‘Their dis- 
tress would be the bitter distress of all 
these interests, They would be gene- 
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rally in suffering ; and very often their 
suifering would be so great that it 
would deprive the mass of your ma- 
nufacturing population of bread for 
several successive months. Suppose 
that the millions who now draw sub- 
sistence from the manufacturing of 
linens, silks, gloves, &c. &c., were all 
transferred to the cotton and woollen 
trades—that eight or ten millions of 
your population were employed either 
in fabricating cottons and woollens, or 
in supplying materials and machinery 
for the purpose—what effect would 
the severe distress of these two trades 
have directly, and by reaction, on every 
public interest—on the very means of 
preserving your population from fa 
mishing ? Assurely as ever cause pro- 
duced effect, the employment of eight 
or ten millions of people in this man 
ner would be the ruin and dissolution 
of your empire. 

You cannot deny this—you must 
admit that it is sanctioned by both 
reason and experience. Both declare 
it to be morally certain, that not only 
your agricultural, but your whole po- 
pulation, would be bound to general 
penury and misery ; and that the case 
would be the same if your taxes were 
wholly abolished. One part of the 
community would be continually dis- 
tressed by foreign opponents, and the 
other part by the nature of its em- 
ployment. 

We have looked at the inatter in the 
most favourable point of view to the 
Economists, and we think in one much 
too favourable. You boast of your 
natural advantages in the cotton and 
woollen trades—what are they? Your 
superiority in machinery ;—you owe 
it to the prohibition of export. Your 
skill and capital ;—these can be car 
ried abroad by your manufacturers, 
and acquired by foreigners. Your 
cheap fuel ;—other nations, as a couns 
terpoise, have their cheap food and 
raw produce, and their home markets. 
The free trade in machinery, coals, 
&c., would speedily enable most fo-« 
reign nations to drive you, at least, 
out of their own markets in cottons 
and woollens; it would cause your 
own manufacturers to emigrate, and 
give them the power to do so. ‘To 
such nations it would afford the means 
of having machinery, equal to yours, 
of their own making. America, with 
cheap labour, which she is rapidly 
gaining, would have natural advan- 
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tages over you in cottons, and she 
would drive your cottons out of your 
own colonies, as well as out of your 
best foreign markets. Certain Conti- 
nental states would have natural ad- 
vantages over you in woollens. Your 
advantages you owe to art, for natural 
ones are almost all against you. While 
free trade would evidently destroy, 
wholly or principally, many of your 
other manufactures, it appears certain 
that it would soon destroy, to a great 
extent, your cotton and woollen ones, 

Is this refuted by the generalities 
and sophistries of the Economists ? 
Is it affected by the crazy dogma, 
that a nation ought to buy where it 
can buy the cheapest?—No. The 
history of the Jast four years proves, 
that if your whole population were 
employed in your boasted cotton trade, 
in which you can undersell the world, 
you would form one of the poorest and 
most distressed of civilized nations ; 
the capitalist would be bound to the 
lowest average rate of profit,and would 
be generally in danger of bankruptcy ; 
and the mass of the community would 
be bound to the lowest standard of 
living, and would frequently be in 
danger of famishing from scarcity of 
employment. This single fact is suf- 
ficient to overthrow all that has been 
said or written in favour of free trade. 

What, then, ought you todo? The 
answer is obvious—REVERSE YOUR 
systEM. We do not ask you to do 
this on vague generalities, but we will 
prove to you that it forms an infallible 
means for gaining the ohjects of your 
worship—national trade and wealth. 

We repeat, that the British empire 
at this moment possesses incalculable 
advantages which were never possess- 
ed by any other great nation: that it 
possesses what no other great nation 
was ever blessed with—the necessary 
means of commanding, under the fa- 
vour of Providence, general prosperity 
and happiness,—continual riches and 
refinement for its higher classes; and 
intelligence, abundance, virtue, and 
comfort, for its lower ones. We now 
enter on the proofs. 

What is essential for making a na- 
tion prosperous, wealthy, and happy ? 
The individual must receive good pro- 
fits on his capital, or good wages for 
his labour. What is essential for en- 
abling him to do so? Prices of com- 
modities sufficiently high to yield such 
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profits and wages. This you must 
own to be undeniable. 

If the supply of any article be ex- 
cessive, it lowers the price until profits 
and wages are wholly, or in great part, 
taken away ; it is, Heretic: demon, 
strable, that to keep general prices at 
the requisite point, supply must be 
under effectual control. In manufac- 
tures and commerce, supply, from 
their nature, cannot be placed under 
any efficient limit, and, therefore, 
prices must frequently be destructive 
to both profits and wages. If the land 
of a country be superabundant, it is 
impossible for the supply of agricultu- 
ral produce to be placed under limit, 
and, in consequence, the prices must 
be generally such as will only yield 
the lowest profits and wages. In a 
country which possesses a great sue 
perabundance of land, it is impossible 
to preserve its agricultural inhabitants 
from general penury, and the remain- 
der from being frequently visited with 
bankruptcy and distress. 

In the United Kingdom, nature has 
placed an effectual limit on the supply 
of agricultural produce, and, in conse- 
quence, you can in general make its 
prices what you please. From this 
you possess the peculiar and gigantic 
advantagze—you can secure to about 
half your population prices which will 
yield it good profits and wages ; which 
will keep it almost constantly in pro- 
sperity and happiness. 

Now act the babe no longer, but, 
likesensible, money-getting men, make 
the most of this stupendous advantage. 
Cast your bigotry and prejudices to 
the winds; look at the agriculturist as 
you would at the cotton manufacturer, 
and take for your guides experimental 
fact and vulgar arithmetic. Give to 
the most numerous division of your 
population, without remembering the 
name it bears, prices which will yield 
it good profits and wages. Prohibit 
the import of foreign wheat when the 
price of your own is below 64s. or 
66s.; and ‘of other kinds of foreign 
agricultural produce, when the prices 
of your own are proportionally low. 
This, with some secondary measures 
of which we shall soon speak, would 
sive to about half your population 
good profits on capital, and good wages 
—prosperity and happiness. It is 
matter of demonstration. 

Here we must be assailed with your 
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senseless prejudices and generalities. 
In the first place, the name of prohi- 
bition throws you into ies. What! 
men, and terrified by this bugbear— 
statesmen, and wrangle about names, 
in perfect blindness to realities >— 
Shame—shame! You intend your 
present corn laws to prohibit foreign 
corn when your prices are below a 
certain. amount; and if you wish to 
have prohibition in effect, why this 
horror against having it in name? 
This law will not fulfil your intention. 
In 1827, it would, as was proved by 
experience, have admitted above half 
a million quarters of foreign wheat, 
when it ought, aceording to your in- 
tention, to have been a prohibition. 
In 1828, it prohibited foreign wheat 
at an average of 71s., when it ought, 
in regard to revenue, to have admitted 
it at one of 64s. In the present year, 
it admitted two hundred thousand 
quarters of foreign barley to the per- 
nicious glutting of the market, when 
it ought to have excluded it. It will, 
as we said twelve months ago, always 
operate in this manner. In plentiful 
years it will admit foreign corn in 
ruinous abundance, when you wish it 
to be prohibited; and in deficient 
years, it will prohibit such corn when 
you wish it to be admitted. When 
you wish to have prohibition, why 
not have it in its only effectual form ? 
You can make no reply. 

We will notice your declarations 
against dear labour and food in another 
part-of our article. Suffice it here to 
say, that what we advise would mani- 
festly give prosperity to about half 
your population, whatever might be 
its effeets to the remainder. 

Having thus rendered about half 
your population wealthy and prosper- 
ous, proceed, in the next place, to your 
Shipping Interest. What is essential 
for giving to it prosperity? Good 
freights. Get rid, then, as soon as 
national honour will permit, of your 
reciprocity treaties—the things which, 
in binding it to inadequate freights, 
bind it to constant distress. 

In your foreizn trade, your imports 
consist of raw produce, which is bulky, 
and your exports consist of manufac- 
tured goods, which oecupy, in compa-~ 
rison, but little room ; in consequence, 
your carrying depends principally on 
the imports. Upon every principle of 
justice, you havea right to carry what 
you buy of foreign nations, and pay 
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the carriage of. You, however, not _ 
only buy of these nations their pro« 
duce, while they will not buy your 
manufactures, but you suffer them to 
carry it at your expense, to the ruin 
of your own ships. If you can make 
No arrangement with them which will 
secure to your shipping, in amount 
of freight, as well as extent of em- 
ployment, its full rights, confine the 
importing of corn, timber, cotton, and 
all other bulky articles,—the import. 
ing of goods which you buy and pay 
the carriage of—exclusively to British 
vessels. When the existence of your 
empire depends so largely on your 
shipping, you have far more right to 
exclude foreign ships from your cars 
rying trade, than foreign nations have 
to exclude your cottons, &c. from 
their markets. 

What is there to deter you from do 
ing this? Do you want precedent ?>— 
You have it in your own history. Will 
foreign nations refuse to sell you their 
produce? This you cannot be afraid 
of. Will they confine the carrying of 
what they buy of you to their own 
ships? Let them do so, and then they 
will carry but little more of what they 
buy of you than they do at present. 
Will they refuse to take your manu. 
factures? They already do so to the 
farthest point called for by their own 
interests. You can do it without any 
loss or risk worthy of notice. 

This is another peculiar and gigane 
tic advantage which you possess. You 
can, sanctioned by precedent, and 
without any violation of national law 
or right, monopolize for your ships 
the principal part of the carrying trade 
of the whole world, at your own prices. 
Alas ! that such advantages should be 
used as they are. 

Then, in your colonial trade, cons 
fine the carrying to your own vessels, 
All this, aided by some minor matters, 
which we shall soon notice, would ma- 
nifestly give good profits and wages, 
wealth and prosperity, to another large 
part of your population. 

Now for your crazy generalities and 
prejudices. Here we have Mr Hus- 
kisson, uplifting his hands in horror, 
and solemnly protesting, that we are 
about to ruin the community—the 
** British public’—with exorbitant 
freights. We will soon silence him. 

The freight of sugar from the West 
Indies is, we believe, a little more 
than a halfpenny per Ib., that on rum 
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is little more than a halfpenny per 
pint ; if their freights were advanced 
fifty per cent, what would be the ef- 
fect to the consumer, supposing the 
advance should fall on him? Sugar 
would be a farthing per lb., and rum 
a farthing per pint, dearer. The ex- 
penses of the poor man, who drinks no 
rum, would be raised half a farthing, 
or a farthing, per week ; and those of 
the respectable individual, would be 
raised a penny or twopence per week. 
This worthless difference to the con 
sumer would make the difference be- 
tween bad freights and excellent ones 
to the shipowner. 

But Mr Huskisson is, on this point, 
as on most others, completely in error. 
The prices of rum and sugar are main 
ly governed by supply and demand, 
and they cannot be affected by a tri- 
fling difference of freight. If the last 
year's crop of sugar had been brought 
to this country carriage-free, the price 
would have been what it is. The co- 
lonial planter, and not the British con- 
sumer, reaps the gain from the low 
freights. 

We turn to foreigners. This coun 
try is the principal customer of Ame- 
rica for raw cotton. If a trifling re- 
duction were made in the freight of 
this article, would it have any sensible 
effect on the price? No; the price of 
cotton is mainly governed by supply 
and demand; it continually varies, 
when the freight remains unaltered, 
and the benefit here would be reaped, 
not by the British consumer, but by 
the foreign cotton grower. 

This country is almost the only cus« 
tomer of foreigners for corn. When 
the duty on foreign wheat fell so ra- 
pidly, a few months ago, did the price 
fall in the same degree, in your mar- 
ket? No; it rose abroad. When the 
duty again rose rapidly, did this cause 
the price to rise in this country? 
No; it caused it to fall abroad. 
Such must be the operation of a rise 
or fall in freights. ‘T'wo or three shil- 
lings per quarter, more or less, in these, 
will not affect the prices of corn in 
your market; they will only cause the 
foreign grower to obtain two or three 
shillings per quarter more or less for 
his corn. We need not speak of other 
articles. We may say generally, that 
freight is practically one of the costs 
of production ; and where production 
is on a large scale, the costs can only 
partially govern prices. If you add 
forty pounds per annum to the ex- 
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penses of the farmer, he cannot obtain 
a penny more for his:produce ; he is, 
therefore, compelled, to, pay the sum 
from his profits; or beat dewn his rent 
and wages. ‘The producers of cotton, 
sugar, &c., are in similar circumstan- 
ces; if their costs, be raised in one 
point, almost their sole remedy, in ge- 
neral, is, to reduee them in others. 
In some manufactures, prices can be 
raised by concert, when the expenses 
of production are raised ; but this can 
not be done in the more extensive ones. 

In your imports, therefore, the be- 
nefit derived from low freights is 
reaped almost exclusively by foreign~ 
ers: if freights were higher, foreign- 
ers, and not yourselves, would have to 
pay the advance. You thus, without 
benefiting your consumers, ruin your 
ships, merely that foreigners may both 
carry for you, and draw a larger profit 
from what they sell you. Let shame 
compel you to cast off the folly, if ine 
terest cannot. 

We grant that, in what youexport, 
a rise of freight would fall chiefly on 
your own produce ; sucha rise. would 
not enable your manufacturers to ob- 
tain higher prices abroad. But your 
exports consist of manufactured goods, 
in which a large value is.carried for a 
trifling sum. A considerable advance 
would form, to your producers, a per 
centage perfectly insignificant. 

Next proceed to your silk trade. 
Restore its prohibition ; giveit a mono- 
poly not only of your home market, but 
of your colonial one: exclude foreign 
silks from your whole empire. After 
what we said so lately, we need not nos 
tice your absurdities touching smug- 
gling, &c. We will merely, observe, 
that, when smuggling had far greater 
advantages than it can ever have again, 
the silk trade flourished, and seldom 
felt it as an evil. 

You are labouring to obtain; by 
means of confiseation and hunger, an 
export trade in silks, and. youare un 
successful ; suppose you try the effect 
of bounty. Let us have none of your 
generalities, but listen to arithmetic. 
You have an excess of population, and 
your economists cannot devise methods 
for employing it; if, therefore, by 
means of bounty you employ itin ma 
nufacturing silks, you do not take it 
from a more profitable calling to one 
less so; you only take it from idleness. 
Silks employ much labour, and it has 
been estimated that three-fourths of 
their value consist of it. We will re- 
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duce the three-fourths to one-half, 
and assume that an export to the 
amount of a million would yield half 
a million for wages, and employ 20,000 
people, at, on the average, 10s. per 
weck each. We will further assume, 
that these people would have 10,000 
small children, sick relatives, &c. de- 
pendent on them. If you have 30,000 
idle souls, they cannot cost you, in pa- 
rish relief, gifts, bad dedts, loss of 
rent, and thefts, much less than half 
a-crown per week each, or nearly 
1.200,000 annually. If, by a bounty 
of twenty per cent you can employ 
them as we have cescribed, in export- 
ing silks to the value of a million 
yearly, the bounty will be L.200,000. 
In this case, you will only pay in 
bounty what you must otherwise pay 
in poor rates, &c., and you will make 
foreign nations pay to these 30,000 
souls L.300,000 annually: in addi- 
tion, you will rid yourselves of many 
more paupers, by indirectly giving 
them employment; and a large part 
of the L.300,000 paid by foreigners 
will flow into your exchequer. You 
will thus not only give to this part of 
your population abundance for want, 
but, by an apparent expenditure of 
L.200,000, you will, in reality, rid 
yourselves of one of nearly this 
amount. The bounty will be not an 
expense, but a saving. 

Your sneers will be no refutation. 

You may thus manifestly, not only 
give to your Silk Trade good profits 
and wages, but enlarge it very greatly. 

Then place before you your linen 
trade. Give it the monopoly of your 
colonial market from which your folly 
has in a great measure banished it, and 
restore as far as may be necessary its 
bounties. You may thus demonstrably 
give to this trade good profits and wa- 
ges, and likewise great extension. 

en act in like manner to your 
manufacturers of gloves, lace, shoes, 
paper, &c. &c. Give them a monopo- 
ly, not only of your home market, but 
of your colonial one ; and use all due 
means for enabling them to export. 
You may thus evidently give them 
good profits and wages, and great en- 
largement. 

Raise your protecting duties to all 
your smaller manufactures and trades, 
which are bound by them to bad prices. 

Yoursmaller manufacturesand trades 
can, in general, preserve to them- 
selves good profits and wages, if they 
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be protected from foreign competitors, 
They are carried on principally by la. 
bour ; they cannot, from their nature, 
accumulate unwieldy stocks; and the 


- workmen employed in them, from the 


comparatively small number engaged 
in each, can keep up their wages. They 
are far less subject to ruinous fluctua. 
tions than the large ones, and when 
they endure suffering, the large ones 
are, toa great extent, the parents of it, 
Collectively, they are of infinitely more 
value than both the cotton and wool. 
len manufactures. The more you make 
the public weal depend on tiem and 
agriculture, the less frequent and se. 
vere your periods of public suffering 
will be; and the more you make it 
depend on the cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactures, the more numerous and 
intolerable will be these periods. You 
ought to make the prosperity of the 
empire as little dependent as possible 
on great, ungovernable manufactures ; 
and more especially on the cotton one, 
which, from the peculiar character of 
its powers of production and markets, 
can never enjoy more than momentary 
fits of prosperity. Wee to you, when 
the fortunes and bread of your popu. 
lation shall hang on the cotton trade! 

And then let your country banks 
again circulate their small notes. Once 
more, let us have none of your senseless 
generalities and prejudices. You de- 
clared that these notes caused trade to 
be visited with a fit of distress every two 
or three years; and now your Minis« 
ters declare that, without them, trade, 
from its nature, must be so visited ! 
In the teeth of your assertions, that 
after their suppression prices would be 
lower, most leading articles have al- 
ready become dearer! The doctrine 
that these notes could make corn, 
wool, silks, the freights of ships, &c. 
&e. higher, while your trading and 
navigation laws remain what they are, 
is too absurd to fall from any lips save 
those of aged females ; leave it to them, 
and utter something more worthy of 
man’s understanding. It is greatly to 
be deplored that the advocates of small 
notes have taken their ground so 
strongly on their effect on prices. The 
great mischief of the suppression is to 
be found in this—it has permanently 
destroyed an enormous portion of the 
trading capital of the middle classes, 
and the employment of labour. Re- 
store the notes, and it will give com- 
fortable trade and employment to vast 
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numbers. Let us here have none of 
your ignorant prejudices: these men, 
with the few hundreds they obtain 
from the banks, cannot glut your mar- 
ket ; this is done by your overgrown 
capitalists and their machinery. 

Let us now turn to the subsidiary 
measures we inentioned when speak- 
ing of agriculture. Ircland supplicates 
you to use her as a mine of wealth ; 
and must she supplicate in vain? By 
your love of money, we entreat you to 
seize the profusion of riches she offers 
you! Having given her good prices 
for her produce, in the next place give 
her sal wages, by removing her re- 
dundancy of population. Let a Board 
of Agriculture be formed to make 
roads and canals, and to bring her 
waste lands into culture, by renting 
them on lease, or lending money to 
their owners. If this will not work 
with sufficient rapidity, aid it by emi- 
gration on an extensive scale. Then 
establish your English system of poor 
laws, stripped of the practice of ad- 
ministering relief to the fully employ- 
ed labourer. A system for merely sup- 
porting the aged and impotent, will be 
of no worth to the body of the people. 
Abolish all vicious systems of land Iet- 
ting, and compel the landowners to re- 
side a part of the year on their estates, 
and do their duty. Encourage the 
fisheries by bounty and other means. 
Establish a balance of Protestants 
throughout the island, and make the 
government do its duty, in repressing 
disorder, and cherishing right princi- 
ples. All this will make Ireland a land 
of good profits and wages ; it will make 
your seven millions of Irish subjects 
prosperous. 

Now for your generalities and pre- 
judices. In the first place, the land- 
owners will gain sufficient from the 
increased price of corn, &c., to coun 
terpoise any loss in poor-rat.s; this 
may silence them. But the culture of 
the waste lands, &c. will require mo- 
ney. Well, have you none? Your 
money market is distressed with ex- 
cess, and it implores you to borrow as 
many millions as you please. But the 
state of the revenue—what ! you, who 
could throw away twenty or thirty 
millions in a single year in carrying on 
war, unable now to expend four or 
five millions in giving permanent pros- 

rity to seven millions of your popu- 
ation! Shake off this miserable infa- 
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tuation! If your expenditure for one 
ycar be sixty instead of fifty-five mil- 
lions, and if a quarter of a million be 
added to your constant expenditure, 
you will never feel it. Granting that 
you expend in this manner five, or 
even ten millions, and it be expended 
fruitlessly, it will not disgrace you ; 
the money will be lost in a noble spe- 
culation. 

But, however, let us, like wise and 
calculating men, look well at the 
chances. Having done al] this for Ire- 
land, subject it to the taxes and duties 
which England is subject to. The 
people will be rendered great consus 
mersof merchandiseand manufactures. 
It may be regarded as morally certain, 
that the increased consumption and 
taxation will throw some millions an- 
nually into your Exchequer. Expend 
five or ten millions in this manner, and 
the next twenty years will, in one way 
or enother, return you for it one hun- 
dred millions. 

Now, we have the same doctrine 
that emigration, &c. will be useless, 
because the vacuum caused by them 
will soon be filled again. These mea- 
sures will remove not only redundan- 
cy of population, but its great causes ; 
and they will provide employment for 
future increase. Emigration, if neces- 
sary, is to be resorted to, not conti- 
nually, but for once, in order to put 
society into the form requisite for ren- 
dering it afterwards unnecessary. Ex- 
perience proves that if the Irish people 
cannot be provided with work at home, 
they will emigrate, to the prodigious 
injury of England and Scotland. More 
we need not say. 

Be not misled by erroneous counse)]. 
You are told that Ireland needs only 
capital to gain flourishing manufac 
tures. Why have her manufactures 
been in a great measure destroyed 
since the Union took being? Why is 
her linen trade declining so greatly at 
this moment? When Irish manu- 
factures cannot compete with British 
ones, it is idle to say that capital will 
make -them flourish. Do not be so 
foolish as to attempt to force in Ire- 
land manufactures to her own injury, 
as well as yours; you have at pre- 
sent an excess of cotton manufacture. 
When we look at the condition of your 
own cotton and woollen weavers, we 
think you would benefit her inhabit- 
ants but little, by making such wea- 
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vers of them.* Make. no opponent of and ships, In these matters you pos. 
her ; you cannot do with her manu- sess all that is requisite for practically 
factures, but you can give herasplen- creating extensive new Colonies, and 
did market for all the agricultural pro- an immense new market for your ma. 


duce she can raise. nufactures. 

The means you possess of easily Here is another of your peculiar and 
converting Ireland into an immense gigantic advantages. 
source of additional trade, wealth, and In the first place, give your Colonies 


revenue, form another of your peculiar a monopoly, as far as possible, of your 
and gigantic advantages. Alas! we home market. You profess to favour 
repeat, that such advantages should be them by subjecting them to lower dy. 
used as they are! ties than foreign nations, but the fa. 

You have an excess of agricultural vour, in many cases, is merely a name. 
and other population in England and From distance, and other causes, the 
Scotland. Let your Board of Agricul- low duty is in effect a higher one to 
ture plant it on your waste lands. En- the colonist, than the high one is to 
large your fisheries by bounties, &c. the foreigner. Admit their corn and 
If need be, aid this with emigration. like produce duty-free; where the 
To meet one of the fallacies of the British farmer pays no duty, let the 
Economists, we may observe, that Colonial one pay none. Here we have 
this waste land needs only a certain your generalities on inequality of tax. 
expenditure on it, to make it forever ation. If the Colonial farmer pay se. 
after equal in quality to theaverageof ven or eight shillings per quarter more 
the land you now cultivate. freight in getting his corn to market 

Let us now proceed to your Colonies. than the British one, this operates as 
Youhave vast transmarine possessions, a tax on him, and he pays it to your 
and the leading articles produced by shipping. Your Colonial corn- growers 
all, are such as you really need; they are very poor, and your object must 
really need the articles which you pro- be to put them into good circumstances 
duce for export. They, and the mo- by good prices. The difference of a 
ther country, therefore, form, not few shillings per quarter, makes the 
rivals, but invaluable customers to difference to them between penury and 
each other. In addition, these pos- plenty ; and to you, that between a 
sessions, from the difference of their large consumption of your manufac. 
products, form to each other, not ri- tures and scarcely any. Give them 


vals, but invaluable customers. good prices, and they will contribute 
This is another of your peculiar and far more to your revenue by employ- 
gigantic advantages. ing your population to manufacture, 


These Colonies contain a profusion and your ships to carry for them, than 
of uncultivated land, and you have at any amount you can draw from duties 
home an excess of population, money, on their produce. 





* The following has appeared in some of the London papers as an extract from 
the Manchester Advertiser :—‘* During the proceedings in a bastardy case, at the 
Rochdale petty Sessions, cne of the most revolting facts came to light that could 
occur to disgrace a Christian community. In order to raise a presumption, that the 
woman seeking to affiliate her child, had become pregnant by her own futher, it was 
proved, and afterwards admitted, by her and her father, that the whole family slept 
constantly in one bed. But this is not all; to deprive the circumstance of its singu- 
larity, the overseer of Spotland came forward, and mentioned, that to his knowledge 
there were no less than twenty other large families in that township, which had but 
one bed each ; and he added, that on examination in the other townships, in the parish 
of Rochdale, there would be found a proportionate number of similar cases. No- 
thing of course can be expected from this worse than savage state of life, but gross 
depravity, and the degradation of whole masses of the population into a rank below 
that of the brute beasts of the field.” 

Truly it is worse than savage. One of the Manchester papers, we forget which 
of them, has stated, that the food of the weavers consists almost wholly of a little 
oatmeal powder and treacle, three times per day. 

It is time to be silent touching the barbarism and misery of Ireland. Yet we 
are to have free trade, that it may place the mass of the population in such horrible 
circumstances ! 
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In the next place, put your Colonial 
wood-cutters into good circumstances, 
by lowering greatly your duties on 
their timber. This, of course, will 
yield large benefit to your Shipping 
Interest. 

Then encourage your Colonial fish- 
eries to the utmost by bounty, &c. 
Here again we have your foolish ge- 
neralities against bounty. The fish- 
eries of foreign nations are, by means 
of it, flourishing, and ruining your 
own ; you see the physical proof in 
them, that it employs the idle, gives 
extension to trade, and cannot there- 
fore be lost money ; yet you cannot be 
contaminated with it because its name 
is bounty! Rather than expend a few 
thousands in bounty, you will lose 
your fisheries, and have your popula- 
tion reduced to idleness and indigence. 
Oh, nation of unerring calculators, 
and profound sages! Bounty on fish 
rears you seamen, gives freight to 
your ships, enlarges general trade, em- 
ploys additional inhabitants, and com- 
pels foreign nations to contribute to 
the maintenance of your population. 
Foreign nations, in buying your fish, 

ractically buy of you boats and fish- 
ing-tackle, ships and cordage, and tax- 
ed commodities of various kinds ; and 
likewise contribute to your poor-rates. 
Bounty thus gives you far more on 
the one hand, than it takes away on 
the other. 

Lower your duty on Colonial tobac- 
co sufficiently to stimulate its produc- 
tion. Let your government establish 
in your various foreign possessions its 
experimental vineyards, plantations of 
cotton, tobacco grounds, &c. &c., in 
order to introduce amidst the inhabit- 
ants the best modes of culture and 
preparation for market. 

With regard toyour Sugar Colonies, 
settle the slave question in such a 
manner as the planters will sanction. 
The duty on sugar is nearly three- 
pence per lb.; reduce it—we will 
point out a substitute for it before we 
conclude—to a penny. Reduce the 
duty on coffee. 

All this would demonstrably add 
largely to the profits of your Colonial 
population, and give it an enormous 
increase of trade. 

Let us now look at your Mercantile 
Interest. Your merchants, whether 
they buy and sell on their own ac- 
count, or act as brokers, are practical- 
ly agents who only do business for 
others at a per centage. Low, glut 
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prices are highly injurious ‘to them, 
and they suffer comparatively as much 
from free trade as any part of the com~ 
munity whatever. Very many of them 
are deeply interested in the prosperity 
of the Colonies. As a whole, they 
would profit greatly from what we 
have recommended. 

Your Monied Interest would profit 
very greatly from the same sources. 4) 

The prosperity of many of your 
large towns depends principally on the 
prosperity of your agriculturists, mer- 
chants, and shipowners. 

Let us now pause, and add these 
items of prosperity into a total. These 
measures would give general good pro« 
fits and wages, and in consequence 
general prosperity to more than two< 
thirds of your home population, and 
the great mass of your colonial one. 
You may rail as you please against 
monopolies and bounties, and quote to 
your heart’s content the puerile fiction 
that a nation ought to buy where it 
can buy the cheapest ; but you cannot 
refute it. If you tell us it is contrary 
to political economy, our reply is, its 
truth is placed above doubt by arith- 
metic. If this do not satisfy you, we 
add, its truth is placed above doubt by 
experiment ; the war, when your ad- 
vantages were far less than they are at 
present, forced you, in effect or other 
wise, to adopt many of these measures, 
and by this it forced you into the en 
joyment of unexampled trade, wealth, 
and prosperity. You made your stu- 
pendous advances during the war, 
through the very things which the 
economists tell you are certain sources 
of national ruin ; and if you do not sce 
it, your blindness is intentional, or it 
is the effect of some supernatural visi- 
tation. The grand principle of ge- 
nuine political economy is—National 
wealth and prosperity flow from the 
good profits or wages of the individual ; 
therefore give these to the greatest num- 
ber. That of the savage counterfeit 
you follow, is in reality—National 
wealth and prosperity flow from the bad 
profits or wages of the individual ; 
therefore give loss and hunger to the 
greatest number. Could any thing be 
conceived more preposterous, than to 
attempt to produce general wealth and 
prosperity by making every business a 
losing and starving one? and yet this 
is precisely what you are doing. 

Let us now proceed to the smallest 
number—the exporting manufactu- 
rers; and look, in the first place, at your 
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generalities and dogmas against dear 
Jabour and food. If you still believe 
in the exploded error, that the price of 
food governs the price of labour ; en- 
quire in the cotton, woollen, and silk 
trades—in every market for labour— 
and you will soon discover that wages 
are governed by very different matters. 

As to dear food, let us put your ge- 
neralities under our feet, and resort to 
that unerring teacher, Arithmetic. 
We will assume that what we recom- 
mend would make wheat 15s. per 
quarter dearer, than your economists 
wish it to be. It is estimated that each 
individual consumes a quarter of wheat 
annually, and of course it would im- 
pose on him an additional yearly cost 
of 15s. We will suppose that it would 
make animal food twopence per pound 
dearer; and that each individual, on 
the average, consumes a quarter of a 

ound daily; this would impose on 

im an additional yearly cost of about 
15s. more. We will add 10s. for other 
matters ; and now it appears arithme- 
tically certain, that prices which would 
make the agriculturists wealthy and 
prosperous, would only make the food 
of the manufacturing labourer avout 
two pounds per annum, or ninepence 
per week, dearer to him. 

Abhorring generalities, we must look 
at your manufacturing labourers in de« 
tail, The great mass of them, as you 
well know, are so far from consuming 
@ quarter of wheat per year, and a 
quarter of a pound of meat per day, 
each, that they consume very little of 
either. They subsist chiefly on pota- 
toes, butcher's offal, soups, &c.—on 
food which would be very little raised 
to them. Assuming, however, that 
they consume half the quantity, the 
food of each would be made about one 
pound per annum, or fourpence half. 
penny per week, dearer. Very many 
of these labourers are single, and many 
of the married ones are practically 
single in regard to this matter, for 
husband, wife, and children, are em- 
ployed. Great numbers of them have 
their yearly deficiencies made good 
from the poor-rates. 

The better paid manufacturing la- 
bourers earn what would be good 
wages if their food were raised to this 
extent. 

The manufacturing labourers are 
paid by the piece, and their bad wages 
arise, in part, from their inability to 
precure constant employment. The 
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man who with full work can earn 
twelve or fourteen shillings per week, 
is frequently on short time, or wholly 
idle, and in consequence his yearly 
earnings do not amount to more than 
seven or eight shillings per week on 
the average. Nothing can be more 
shamefully unjust than the statements 
which are frequently made in Parlia. 
ment :—Oh ! it is asserted, these men 
can earn 30, 20, or 15 shillings per 
week. The fact is, that such men 
might earn something approaching to 
these sums by labouring sixteen hours 
per day, but they cannot get work to 
enable them to do so. Manufactures, 
from their nature, are flat some months 
in the year, and then the hands em. 
ployed in them are only partially em. 
ployed. 

If the increased prosperity of the 
agriculturists, &c. should keep these 
labourers more fully employed, it 
would, in the year, put more into their 
pockets than would cover the advance 
in the price of their food. It would 
do this, if, by enabling them to work 
full hours and escape total idleness, it 
should give them two, three, or four 
weeks more of employment in the 
year. You must admit that it would 
have such effect. 

But what is the very low rate of 
wages in the cotton and woollen trades 
really owing to? Is it because labour 
entersso largely into the price of goods? 
No: in many cases, a fraction of a 
farthing. a farthing, a halfpenny, ora 
penny per yard, makes the difference 
to the workman between famine wages 
and good ones: the masters sell some 
eight shillings’ worth of goods for two- 
pence less; they take the twopence 
wholly from the weaver’s wages, and 
thereby reduce them one-third or ones 
fourth ; and thus the consumer gains 
twopence on eight shillings through 
the weaver’s starvation. Frequently 
the benefit goes into the pocket of the 
shopkeeper, and never reaches the con- 
sumer. In the cotton trade wages are 
bad in some divisions, because they 
ere exorbitant in others. ‘The wea 
vers can only earn six shillings or ten 
shillings per week,—the spinners earn 
eighteen shillings or twenty-five shil- 
lings,—and the printers from twenty 
shillings to fifty shillings; if these 
wages were equalized according to 
skill, the masters could sell at the same 
price, and the workmen would all be 
reasonably well paid. Why does this 
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difference exist? The weavers, from 
their numbers and poverty, cannot 
combine with any effect, but the spin- 
ners and printers can. The manufac. 
turers might give good wages, and still 
undersell their foreign competitors ; 
their bad prices arise chiefly from their 
underselling each other. 

The prosperity of the home and co- 
Jonial markets would enable the la- 
bourer to raise his rate of wages in 
brisk times, and to make a stand 
against undue reductions in flat ones. 
The manufacturing labourers, in cla- 
mouring for cheap corn, clamour for 
the destruction of one of their great 
preservatives from famine wages. What 
have they reaped from the sufferings 
of the farmers, &c. in late years? A 
badness of trade, which has caused 
them to lose much more in reduction 
of wages than they have gained in the 
cheapness of food. The prosperity we 
have named would enable these la- 
bourers to gain an advance in the rate 
of wages, greater than the advance in 
the price of food, and the masters 
would benefit from it. The latter 
practically take the workman’s wages, 
give them tothe shopkeeper, merchant, 
and foreigner, and thereby establish a 
system of general unders-lling which 
is destructive to themselves. 

Taxes on consumption, are taxes on 
labour as well as on property. If the 
duties on tea, tobacco, &c. were doue 
bled, it is evident that the labouring 
orders could not raise their wages on 
account of it. In the last four years, 
taxes have been stationary while wages 
have generally declined: if half the 
duties were removed, wages would rise 
should trade become brisk. Having 
given these great advantages to the 
agriculturists, &c., impose a property 
tax in Britain and Ireland to raise ten 
millions annually ; impose it fortwelve 
years, to be reduced one-fourth in 
every third year, and take off twelve 
millions of duties. 

Before any thing is said against this, 
let it be remarked that it is not an ad- 
ditional tax ; it is only the substitu- 
tion of a smaller tax for a larger one. 
If the property tax should operate in- 
dividually, as the duties do, it would 
be a reduction of taxation to all. 

The landholders and farmers could 
not do other than warmly sanction this 
plan. They would be glad to pay five 
or ten per cent on the one hand, that 
they might receive twenty or thirty 


on theother. The reduction of duties 
would go far towards paying their pro« 
perty tax. The fundholdcrs would be 
gainers. Property of all kinds would 
gain greatly. 

The duties, of course, must be re« 
moved which press the most heavily 
on labour. Let us place before us the 
well-paid workman, whose consump- 
tion is the greatest. If he use weekly 
a pound of sugar, the duty on it is 
nearly threepence; reduce this to a 
penny. If he use two ounces of to- 
bacco, the duty is fourpence half-pen« 
ny; reduce it to twopence. If he use 
an ounce of tea, the duty is about two 
pence ; reduce it to a penny—but keep 
up the duty on the better kinds of tea, 
for they are little used by the work- 
ing orders. Reduce the duties on his 
malt liquor, soap, candles, &c. a shil« 
ling per week ;—we will say nothing 
of spirits, for the sake of morals. Here 
is a reduction to him of about eighteen 
pence per week ; granting that a part 
of it would not reach him, still suffi- 
cient would to do more than balance 
the advance in the price of corn and 
shambles- meat. 

The worst paid workmen would 
gain less, but they would gain on the 
whole what would cover the rise in 
their food. 

The small tradesmen, and lower of 
the middle classes, would profit very 
greatly. 

Let us here have no foolish gene« 
rality, touching extravagant prices of 
things. The very high prices of most 
articles during the war, were caused 
neither by paper currency, nor by ex< 
orbitant profits and wages. The war, 
by devastations and other means, curs 
tailed, interrupted, and sometimes cut 
off, the supplies of foreign produce ; 
and this necessarily caused great dear 
ness. Timber, hemp, &c. occasion< 
ally, could hardly be obtained from 
the north of Europe, and this made 
them very dear. Tobacco, at one time, 
was four or five shillings per lb. ex< 
clusive of the duty ; and cotton was ex« 
cessively high, in consequence of the 
war with America; most imported ar- 
ticles were similarly affected. These 
very high prices went principally to 
foreigners. What did they producz? 
Dear timber made dear ships, build- 
ings, furniture, &c.—dear hemp made 
dear cordage—dear wool, cotton, and 
dyes, made dear woollens and cottons. 
Duties, which have been reduced, made 
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some articles d:ar. Various manufac- 
tured goods can now be mate for al- 
most half the money they cost then, 
merely from improvements in ma- 
chinery. Speaking generally, a mo- 
derate advance in the present prices of 
goods, would yield the profits and 
wages which were gained during the 
war. What we are advocating would 
not raise the foreign produce used in 
the leading manufactures ; in so far 
as it might do so, a remedy would be 
found in a remission of duty ; for the 
sake of the woollen trade we would 
admit foreign wool as at present, if no 
method could be devised of giving a 
drawback on the export of woollens. 
The reduction of duties would, to the 
mass of the community, fully cover 
the advance of price in food and other 
things. 

Prices of goods, in gencral, may be 
much, and in many cases almost one- 
half, lower at present, than they were 
during the war, and still leave to the 
people of this country the profits and 
wages which were then obtained. 

And now let us take another view 
of the matter. It needs no proof that 
what we have recommended would 
create an immense additional demand 
for cottons, woollens, &c., in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. 
Treland alone might be made to take 
almost as many as are exported to all 
foreign Europe. Amidst other incal- 
culable benefits which this would yield 
to the exporting manufacturers, it 
would enable them to cast off their 
bad markets. When you lost many 
of the Continental markets through 
their high duties, what did you do? 
Did you strive to regain them by ruin- 
ing yourselves? No: like knowing 
and wise men you said, We can no 
longer sell to these people save at a loss, 
therefore we will have no more to do 
with them ; we will keep up our prices, 
and seek other buyers. You acted 
accordingly, and went on flourishing. 
So act again; create new markets— 
raise your prices—and have no more 
to do with your bad customers. No 
part of your population would reap 
more benefits from what we have ad- 
vised than your exporting manufactu- 
rers, 

We have recommended a reduction 
of twelve millions of duties for a pro- 

ty tax of ten millions, from the 
impression that enlarged consumption 
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would make the twelve only ten to 
the Exchequer. And we have ad- 
vised, that the property tax should be 
limited to twelve years, and reduced, 
on the average, about a million annu- 
ally, from the belief that increase of 
revenue would sanction such an ane 
nual reduction. It is morally certain, 
especially when Ireland is looked at, 
that the yearly increase of revenue 
would soon be several millions. 

Space will not admit of more than 
a word for other matters. Obtain for 
your Ministers men pure in morals, 
spotless in honour, and sincerely at« 
tached to religion. Send your soldiers 
to the army, dismiss your theorists, 
and replace them with Ministers of 
practical views and correct knowledge. 
The change will purify your Aristocra- 
cy from its pollution, and make your 
Church what it ought to be. Gain as 
speedily as possible a new House of 
Commons, and suffer no farther from 
the barbarous profligacy, ignorance, 
and imbecility, of the present one. 
And can you send no new ability to 
Parliament? Are we never to have 
in the debates any other than the 
names of the old, crippled, and bro- 
ken- downstagers, the Hollands, Greys, 
Lansdownes, and Westmorelands— 
the Broughams, Burdetts, Humes, 
Peels, and Huskissons? Why does it 
happen that your boasted “ young men 
of promise”—your stripling senators, 
whose powers are stated to be so pros 
digious—only act the commonplace 
echo to their leaders? If we must 
even have the same doctrines, let us 
at least be refreshed with some novel- 
ty of name and phraseology. Let your 
young inen bestir themselves, or if 
death chance to sweep away some do- 
zen of the ancient heads, you will be 
unable to form either a Ministry or a 
Parliament. 

Promote religion— protect public 
morals—repress vice and infidelity— 
keep the different classes of the com- 
munity in strict subordination to each 
other—and cherish the principles, feel- 
ings, and habits, which give stability, 
beauty, and happiness to society. 

We are not calling on you to act on 
speculation and theory—to make hae 
zardous experiments on mere opinion. 
In inviting you to rry the means 
which heretofore made you in trade, 
wealth, happiness, and grandeur, the 
first of nations, we do not wish you to 
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rely solely on past experience. You 
may tread on perfect certainty at every 
step, by means of arithmetic. 
Descend, then, from the clouds of 
political economy, and travel in safe- 
ty on your mother Earth ; cast away 
the blinding spectacles of the philoso- 
phers, and use the eyes you have re- 
ceived from nature. Practise the vul- 
gar principles, that it is erroneous to 
ruin immense good markets, to gain 
petty bad ones—that you cannot carry 
on losing traie—that you cannot live 
without profit—and that you cannot 
eat without income. And pule no 
more about individual economy, but 
eat, and drink, and enjoy yourselves, 
like your fathers. What! in these 
days of free trade, to tell the hypo- 
chondriaeal Englishman that the foam- 
ing tankard, the honest bottle of port, 
and the savoury sirloin, must be pro- 
hibited articles! You surely wish us 
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to hang and drown ourselves by whole« 
sale. Your empire may be, and if 
you persevere in your present system, 
it assuredly will be, ruined ; this cone 
stant waste of capital, in almost every 
business, must soon produce general 
beggary ; and this constant lossof bread, 
in almost every calling, must soon pro- 
duce horrible convulsion and chaos. 
But if it be ruined, it will be so when 
it possesses such stupendous means of 
prosperity and happiness as the boun- 
ty of Heaven never vouchsafed to any 
other—it will be ruined amidst a pro« 
fusion of every thing requisite for en< 
abling it to make for ages the most 
gigantic advances in trade, riches, 
power, and every thing else, that could 
bencfit and adorn it—and it will be 
ruined solely by your own ignorance, 
blindness, perverseness, profligacy, and 
incapacity. 


ane 
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TICKLER. 


There’s hotch-potch here, and turtle by 
punch a /a Trongate. Sherry and 
Johannisberg, both tho- 
oard—and now to dinner 


GENTLEMEN, attend to the carte. 
the Shepherd. In the centre of the table, 
Madeira are Hogg’s wheelers—Vin de Grave and 
roughly cooled, are mine—the whisky on the sideb 
with what appetites ye may ! 

ODOHERTY. 

Mullion, a glass of something >—punch ? 
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TICKLER- 
Mr Theodore, may I have the pleasure of taking a glass of punch with you ? 
. THEODORE. 
Volontiers—ha! and this is the right Glasgow ? 
MACRABIN. 
Hogg ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Please yoursell, I'll stick to the Madeira. Yon’s ower cauld for my sta- 
mach at this time o’ day. Now the turtle’s done, is there ony law against a 
soup of the hotch-potch, Mr Theodore ? 

THEODORE. 

Hotch-potch and turtle are exceptions to all rules. I'll trouble Mr Tickler 
for another specimen of his excellent article ; and then, my dear Mr Hogg, 
you shall command my attention.— Waiter! a tumbler—punch !—higher, if 
you please, sir—there ! 

TICKLER. 

Ambrose, remove. (Enter second course.) —Gentlemen, here’s a salmon frae 

aboon Peebles—and there’s a turbot from off Fastcastle, alias Wolf’s Crag. 
ODOHERTY. 
Mr Hogg, may I trouble you for asmall parallelogram ?—some of the fin, if 
you please.—Theodore, a glass of hock ? 
THEODORE. 
Waiter, punch, there !—Hoe erat in votis.—Your health, Sir Morgan. 
SHEPHERD. 

Haund round the jug.—QOd! it’s pleasant now, aboon the tway soops an’ the 
cut o’ sawmon—There, callant, up to my thumb again. I think ye may be 
remoovin’, Mr Aumrose. (£nter third course.) 

TICKIER. 

What now ?—aye, there’s a sheep’s head frae Yarrow, thanks to our Shep« 
herd ; and here, as I am a Christian Tory, here’s a boar’s head,—gift of old 
Goethé to our friend North, whose absence we all regret on this occasion. Mr 
Theodore, shall I help you? 

THEODORE. 

If you please.—O ! my dear sir—Forgive me—from the centre of the ear 
to the centre of the lip—there now, exactly—a thousand pardonsdelicious 
—it’s mighty nice! 

MACRABIN. 

The ear and the eye, and as much of the cheek as you please, Hogg. Boar’s 

head indeed! Nothing like the tup. 
SHEPHERD. 

Will you hae a Trotter ? 

MACRABIN. 

D— the Trotters—Vin de Grave, Timotheus ? 

TICKLER, 

Imo. Very fair indeed, Ambrose. But, gentlemen, I believe we are omit 
ting a customary libation.—Now, remove the boar’s head, and carry round 
the champagne. Goethe's health! (Three times three.) 

THEODORE. 
Do you drink people’s healtlis at this hour of the day, in the North? 
MACRABIN. 

Yes—yes. I drink whencver I can get it—and whatever and wherever. 
This green goose looks charmingly ;—cut right down, Hogg; smash through 
every thing. 

THEODORE. 
I'll trouble you for a pee, waiter.—O Jupiter! O Jupiter! 
MULLION. 

What’s the matter? What's the matter? For Heaven’s sake, waiter, a 
bottle of cold water—quick ! 

THEODORE ( iside fo MULLION.) 

Never mind—poh—poh—'tis past, I breathe again. It was only a qualm- 
that came over me—Mr Hogg eating peas with his knife ! 
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MULLION. 

My dear sir, as Mephistopheles says to Faust, when the red mouse leaps 
into the lady’s mouth at the Brocken ball, “ Do not let such trifles disturb the 
tranquillity of your future hour.” 

SHEPHERD. 
A glass o’ something, Macrabin ? 
MACRABIN- 
A gallon of any thing. Come, Ambrose, another bottle of Charley Wright. 
SHEPHERD. 
Never mind him, Aumrose ; the Advocat maun hae his joke. 
TICKLER. 

Now for the Stilton.—( Enter fourth course.) Gentlemen, I can recommend 

mine host’s ale, as second to nothing in Leith, alias in the world. 
MACRABIN. 

I prefer a glass of port, after the manner of the ancients.—No offence, Mr 
Theodore ? 

THEODORE. 

Waiter, I'll trouble you for a tumbler. The Vin de Grave—there now, hold. 
Now the Seltzer water! In point of fact, if you ask me, I say, decidedly, water 
after red cheese.—Still champagne after white—that is, if you commit the 
atrocity of eating any cheese at all—which I have not been guilty of. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s the real thing. Now hand round the crewets, Aumrose. I maun 
hae a thumblefu’ of the Glenlivet, just to put the neb on your yill. 
TICKLER. 
The whisky—clear the decks. 
AMBROSE (aside to TICKLER. ) 
What wines shall we put on, sir ? 
TICKLER (aside to AMBROSE.) 

Let me sec. Some of that sherry of Cockburn’s—the 48, I meau—some of 
Brougham’s Madecira—the green seal—port—let us have Cay’s ¢welve—and as 
for claret, why, you had as well send in two or three bottles of different or- 
ders, before we fix for the evening. 

ODOHERTY (aside to AMBROSE.) 

Begin with Sam’s nineteen. 

( Air— Non Nobis.) 
TICKLER. 

Gentlemen, will you have the goodness to fill your glasses >— 

bless him ! 


r™. 


he King, God 


OMNES. 
The King—(three times three.) 
(Air—God save the King.) 
TICKLER. 
Gentlemen, charge your glasses. A bumper.—The Kirk. 
OMNES. 
The Kirk—(four times four.) —(Air—Bonnie lassie, Highland lassie.) 
TICKLER. 


Gentlemen, we have drank his Majesty the King, with the usual honours, 
marking our high estimation of his personal resistance during the late awful 
and fatal struggle—our respect for the rank which he still holds in our native 
country, and which, in the hands of a virtuous man, may still afford the means 
of considerable good—and finally, our hope that George the Fourth may be 
allowed to descend into the tomb of George the Third, without witnessing 
with his own eyes the full completion of the overthrow which he has been 
compelled—we all know how cruelly—to lend his hand to. Gentlemen, 
we have also drank the Kirk, (by which, in this room, the two established 
Protestant Churches of these kingdoms have always been meant, ) marking our 
undiminished reverence for institutions, which, in spite of external hostility 
and internal treason, must and shall continue to possess great and beneficial 
influence. They have destroyed the union of Church and State, gentlemen ; 
but, in my humble opinion, and I rather think in yours, the State has lost 
more by this atrocious separation than the Church. She, gentlemen, flourishes 
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still—or, if a Winter has cropt the leaves, there is a bonny Spring in reserve 
for her. But the State!—alas! alas! I fear the Spring that brings back her 
Summer will be a—bloody one.—Gentlemen, every hour brings new confirma- 
tion to the view which I[ took, from the beginning, of the inevitable conse- 
quences. Let me now propose a bumper, and therewith a toast, to be drunk 
standing, and in silence. Gentlemen, I beg leave to drink the ZJmmortal 
memory of the British Constitution. 
OMNES. 
The immortal memory of the British Constitution ! 
(Air—Auld Langsyne.) 
SHEPHERD. 
The bizziness has certainly made an awfu’ sensation a’ through the South 
country. Even Manor Water, I hear, was in a perfect lowe. 


ODOHERTY (aside.) 

A bull, by the by. 

SHEPHERD. 

As to the Selkirk folk, they’re neither to haud nor to bin’! The hail o’ Yar« 
row wad rise at a whistle the morn, I believe. 

THEODORE. 

You astonish me. Upon my soul, the London folks take things much more 
coolly. Notwithstanding all the pother in the Sunday papers, and all that 
raff, depend upon it, the Popery bill passed without exciting half the sensation 
with any one of a dozen bits of mere scandal, recently, which I could men- 
tion—Take Wellesley Pole’s case, forexample—or even my Lady Ellenborough’s, 
or even that puppy, Tom Peel’s. I assure you, sir, the downfall of the con- 
stitution was nothing to the downfall of Rowland Stephenson, sir,—as Lord 
Alvanley said to me—— 

MACRABIN. 

The constitution, indeed ! what should that be to the London people? Don’t 
we all know that the capital has long since ceased to have almost any sympa- 
thy with the body of the nation ? 

THEODORE (aside.) 

That’s arum one. Hear the villagers! 

TICKLER. 

To confess the truth, our great Babylon seems to me to be striding fast in« 
to another Paris. The thing has been going on for a long time—even for cen- 
turies—but I apprehend never at so rapid a rate, by fifty per cent, as during 
the last twenty or thirty years. The nobility of Great Britain, and the upper 
gentry,—&t least the gentry, composing commonly the Lower House of Par- 
liament,—appear latterly to be doing every thing in their power to cut off the 
old strings, that used, in better days, to connect them with the people at large. 
Only consider the life these fine folks lead. 

THEODORE. 

Why, I don’t know how you could prevent people from living half the year 
in town. 

TICKLER. 

I have no objection to their living half the year in town, as you call it, if 
they can live in such a hell upon earth, of dust, noise, and misery. Only think 
of the Dolphin water in the solar microscope ! 

THEODORE. 
1 know nothing of the water of London personally. 
ODOHERTY. 
Nor I ; but I take it, we both have a notion of its brandy and water. 
TICKLER,. 

"Tis, in fact, their duty to be a good deal in London. But I'll tell you what 
I do object to, and what I rather think are evils of modern date, or at any rate, 
of very rapid recent growth. First, I object to their living those nionthsof the 
year in which it is contra bonos mores to be in London, not in their paternal 
mansions, but at those little bastardly abortions, which they call watering- 
places—their Leamingtons, their Cheltenhams, their Brighthelmstones. 

THEODORE. 

Brighton, my dear rustic Brighton ! 
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ODOHERTY. 
Syncopicé. 
SHEPHERD. 
What’s your wull, Sir Morgan? It does no staun’ wi’ me. 
THEODORE. 


A horrid spot, certainly—but possessing large conveniences, sir, for particu. 
lar purposes. For example, sir, the balcony on the drawing-room floor coms 
monly runs on the same level all round the square—which in the Brighthelm- 
stonic dialect, sir, means a three-sided figure. The advantage is obvious. 

SHEPHERD. 
Och, sirs! och, sirs! what wull this world come to! 
THEODORE. 

The truth is, sir, that people comme il faut cannot well submit to the total 
change of society and mannersimpliedin a removal from Whitehall or Mayfair to 
some absurd old antediluvian chateau, sir, boxed up among beeches aid rooks, 
Sir, only think of the small Squires with the red faces, sir, and the grand white 
waistcoats down to their hips—and the Dames, sir, with their wigs, and their 
simpers, and their visible pockets—and the Damsels, blushing things in white 
muslin, with sky-blue sashes and ribbons, and mufflers and things—and the 
Sons, sir, the promising young gentlemen, sir—and the Doctor, and the Lawyer 
—and last, not least in horrification, the Parson. 

TICKLER. 

The Parson was not counted a bore in the better days of John Bull, when 
that honest old fellow wore a blue coat and leather breeches, and fuinbled with 
the head of his stick whenever he saw two of his neighbours quarrelling. 

MACRABIN. 

Fuimus Troes. 

THEODORE. 

Fuimus Tories, indeed! Ah! my dear fellow, we had no Philipottos in 
those days.—This claret is mighty nice. 

TICKLER. 

Confound the Cockneys. If any one remained unconverted, surely the late 
puffing and blowing in the Times about the projected enclosure of a corner of 
Hampstead Heath must have done his business. O Jupiter! what a row 
about the plaster-fiend making a lodgement in the half-mountain region. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wonner what’s a haill mountain wi’ them. 

ODOHERTY. 

Harrow, I suppose—or rather the Devil’s Dyke at Brighton—an Alpine 
precipice, Hogg, such as you would make nothing of going down at the hand 
gallop, with Wallace and Clavers before you. 

TICKLER. 

This Times Cockney talks of all England rising in rebellion at the invasion 
of Hampstead Heath. I suppose we shall then have the Cockney Melodies, 
Hunt, of course, being the Tyrteus. 

SHEPHERD. 

O, dinna blaspheme the dead! That puir man’s cauld in his grave lang or 
now. 

ODOHERTY. 

Leigh Hunt in his grave! Then he’s the most comfortable ghost I ever 
heard of ; for Theodore and I saw him not a week ago taking a shove in the 
mouth at old Mother Murly’s in St Martin’s Lane, with two or three of the 
underlings of the gallery about him—all in his glory ;—and pretty well he look- 
ed—didn’t he ? 

THEODORE. 

You have made some mistake, Sir Morgan ;—I was not present, sir—not I, 

indeed.—So you disapprove of Brighton, Mr Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 

Brighthelmstone, when I knew it, was a pleasant fishing village—what like 
it is now, I know not; but what I detest in the great folks of your time, is, 
that insane selfishness which makes them prefer any place, however abomi- 
nable, where they can herd together in their little exquisite coteries, to the 
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noblest mansions surrounded with the noblest domains, where they cannot ex« 
ist without being more or less exposed to the company of people not exactly 
belonging to their own particular sect. How can society hang together long in 
a country where the Corinthian capital takes so much pains to unrift itself from 
the pillar? Now-a-days, sir, your great lord, commonly speaking, spends but 
a month or six weeks in his ancestral abode ; and even when he is there, he 
surrounds himself studiously with a cursed town-crew, a pack of St James’s 
Street fops, and Mayfair chatterers and intriguers, who give themselves airs 
enough to turn the stomachs of the plain squirearchy and their womankind, 
and render a visit to the Castle a perfect nuisance. 
THEODORE (aside to MuLLIon.) 
A prejudiced old prig! 
TICKLER. 

They seem to spare no pains to shew that they consider the country as vae 
luable merely for rent and game—the duties of the magistracy are a bore— 
County Meetings are a bore—a farce, I believe, was the word—the assizes are a 
cursed bore—fox-hunting itself is a bore, unless in Leicestershire, where the 
noble sportsmen, from all the winds of heaven, cluster together, and think with 
ineffable contempt of the old-fashioned chase, in which the great man mingled 
with gentle and simple, and all comers—sporting is a bore, unless in a regular 
battue, when a dozen lordlings murder pheasants by the thousand, without 
hearing the cock of one impatrician fowling- piece—except indeed some dandy 
poet, or philosopher, or punster, has been admitted to make sport to the Phi- 
listines. In short, every thing is a bore that brings the dons into personal 
collision of any kind with people that don’t belong to the world. 

ODOHERTY. 

The world is getting pretty distinct from the nation, I admit, and I doubt if 
much love is lost between them. 

TICKLER. ; 

That was the main evil I foresaw in this Popery bill; that measure, sir, 
has alienated the hearts of the Clergy—the hearts of the real provincial squires 
and lairds—it has thoroughly disgusted the mass of the people. 

MACRABIN. 

Thou hast said it. The harm would have been comparatively trifling, had 
the thing been the work of any one party in the State. The Protestant strength 
of the nation would have gathered the more visibly round the banners of the 
opposite party ; and although the measure, once carried, perhaps nobody would 
ever have attempted, or wished to undo it—we should have had a solid might 
arrayed through all classes of society, by way of safeguard against farther 
tricks of the same kidney. But now, where are we? The Whigs, and the 
Tories, and the Radicals, all laid their heads together ; and the remnant that 
stood aloof, have neither numbers nor talent to command a hearty following. 

THEODORE. 
I concur in all you have said—yet it must be allowed that Sadler, Chandos, 
Vyvyan, and Blandford, have done all that could have been desired. 
TICKLER. 
I revere Mr Sadler, 
Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent et hac defensa fuissent.— 
But what are these among so many ? 
SHEPHERD. 

That lang paper in the last Quarterly was a sair sign. Od, it maun hae 
garr'd some folk cock their lugs to hear sic things frae them. Is it ken’t wha 
wrote it ? 

THEODORE. 

They spoke of Lord Doodle—but that, I take it for granted, was gammon. 

The Emperor sported quite diplomatic—didn’t know—had not an idea. 
ODOIIERTY. 

I believe the paper was nobody but Croker’s—I don’t know any other of their 
people who possess at once such a variety of knowledge, the talent to express 
it, the courage to wish to express such views there, and influence enough in 
certain places to be allowed to express them. 
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THEODORE. 

He denies it. 

ODOHERTY. 

Of course. The common report, however, is, that he is going out of office 
forthwith, and into opposition. 

TICKLER. 

Very like. In the meantime, he has done a great service—for the Quarter. 
ly can’t eat all that, and so there’s one grand organ for trumpeting forth the 
doctrine divine, ‘‘ whatever is, is right,” shut up. 

MULLION. 
Entirely tant mieux.—Well, what next? Something must come. 
ODOHERTY. 

Were I the Duke of Wellington, I would not halt at trifles now. Every 
human being sees clearly that reform in Parliament must come soon. If I 
were he, it should come very soon indced. Every body sees that the Church 
in Ireland must go. Were I he, it should go to-morrow morning. 

THEODORE. 

What? throw up all at once, pardi ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Throw up a fiddlestick! You have proclaimed the Popish religion to be 
no worse, as regards politics, than any other. Upon what pretence, then, 
shall the immense majority of the Irish people be denied their natural right 
to have their religion the established religion of their island? As sure as two 
and two make four, the Duke of Wellington’s law, and the Protestant esta. 
blishment, cannot live together, 

MACRABIN. 
I never met with any body who thought otherwise. 
SHEPHERD. 

O weary me! and to hear hoo the ne’er-do-weels spooted about their sin- 
cere conviction that they were doin’ the only thing for the gude of the Pro- 
testant establishment in Ireland! Hoo could they hae the face ? 

TICKLER. 

The face ?—poh—poh! My dear Shepherd, these gentry have face for any 
thing. Only hear Peel bragging about his purity and piety, and all the House 
hear-hearing him—the spinning spoon ! 

ODOHERTY. 

How grand was his defence of the Swan job! He merely gave Tom a let- 
ter of introduction to Sir George Murray, recommending him to the receipt 
of “‘ any facilities” in Sir George’s power,—and attesting him to be a young 
man of most ‘ respectable character,” and ‘‘ ample means,” and his “ rela- 
tion.” This, from one Minister to another, was a mere trifle, you observe ;— 
and as to the Home Secretary himself having any share in the spoil, why the 
House surely could not think it necessary for him to offer any answer to such 
a contemptible libel >—No, no !—Hear, hear—immense applause. 

TICKLER. 

Meanwhile the real points, the on/y points, are passed wholly sub silentio. 
In point of fact, no human being ever dreamt that Mr Robert Peel was to draw 
money for his own personal purse from this grant to his re/ution. Every body 
that knew any thing of the matter—certainly every one man in the House of 
Commons—knew perfectly well that Peel had acted merely on the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s principle, who, if you remember, always took care to lend a five- 

ound note, or an old pony, or a new greatscoat, to a troublesome kinsman, 
n the sure hope of never seeing his agreeable countenance again.—And who 
blamed either the Vicar or the Cad? The real charge was, that the grant to 
the respectable and wealthy second cousin of the political Bayard was a grant 
enormous in itself—650 square miles of the wes land in the new colony—and 
that these 650 square miles were so situated as to interfere between the other 
settlers and the streams—the Swan river and the Canning—those two noble 
rivers, which unite their waters, as per map in the Quarterly, in the noble 
bay, overagainst the which lies, thanks to old Barrow’s honest confession, 
the noble and well-named island of Rotten-nest—that is Rat-nest, On these 
peints the kinsman of Thomas has as yet said nothing. 
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ODOHERTY. 

That was a poker in the last New Monthly. By jingo! he’s getting it right 
and left now, however. 

MACRABIN, 

The press will soon put an end to ¢his impostor, He has great conceit, 
put he lias also great cowardice, and he will cither die or go out. 

TICKLER. 

Just think of what his existence must have been all through last Session 
lying at the mere mercy of every man and mother’s son? I own, I can’t con- 
ceive how Sadler allowed the Swanney to escape, 

ODOHERTY. 
Sadler’s a Christian—and charitable, But what think ye of Brougham ? 
THEODORE. 
The Rolls in his eye.—Some sop, however, sir. 
TICKLER. 

And what for no? as Meg Dods says. I think Brougham the worst used 
of men ; if he doesn’t get some good thing, some very very good thing soon, 
very very soon 





ODOHERTY. 

It is clear that Copley is on the move ;—whether the story of his going to 
India be true or not, I can’t tell. 

TICKLER. 

To India! as what ? 

ODOHERTY. 

As Governor-General, to be sure. You know, if he wanted any law he 
would have Lord Dalhousie at his elbow.—But the story was not generally 
credited when I left town. 

THEODORE. 
No, no. But there is some move on the tapis—-that all agree about. 
TICKLER. 
More Whigs, I suppose—well, well— 
ODOHERTY. 

The common belief is, that whenever Copley moves, which must be before 

winter, either Leach or Wethereli is to have the seals. 


TICKLER. 

Wetherell !—what! along with Peel ? 
ODOHERTY. 

And what fer no? as Meg Dods says. 
TICKLER. 


Oh, I have no objection. 

ODOHERTY. 

Wetherell is the King’s candidate—and I should not wonder though the 
Duke were to gratify his Majesty about such a trivial matter as this. But the 
Whigs are strenuous for Leach ; aud tiere cau be no doubt he is the man the 
Chancery Bar would be most pleased with. In fact, no other man in Eng- 
land has much pretension to fill that place now—and, alas! what will even he 
be after Old Bags? 

MACRABIN. 

That opens the Rolls to Brougham—very well indeed, Mr Patriot. 
THEODORE. 

The Schoolmaster would then be at home. 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel done, dominie Hairy! Ye did wisely to keep your taws aff Peel yon 
time! 

ODOHERTY. 

Speaking of the taws, as you call them, have you seen Beranger’s song on 
Monsieur Judas, Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 
Not I—I’ve scen nothing of his these two years. Can you repeat it ? 
ODOHERTY. 

I can chant it, which is better. Here, Macrabin, take the poker aud tongs, 

and tip me an accompaniment. 
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MACRABIN. 
Sing on—I am ready. 
ODOHERTY sings (accompanied by MacraBin.) . 
Monsieur Judas est un drole 
Qui soutient avec chaleur 
Qu’il n’a joué qu’un seul réle 
Et n’a pris qu’une couleur. 
Nous qui détestons les gens 
Tantot rouges, tantot blancs, 
Parlons bas, 
Parlons bas, 
Ici prés j'ai vu Judas, 
J’ai vu Judas, j’ai vu Judas. 


Curieux et nouvelliste, 
Cet observateur moral 
Parfois se dit journaliste, 
Et tranche du libéral ; 
Mais voulons-nous réclamer 
Le droit de tout imprimer, 
Parlons bas, 
Parlons bas, 
Ici pres j'ai vu Judas, 
J’ai vu Judas, j'ai vu Judas. 


Sans respect du caractére, 
Souvent ce lache effronté 
Porte habit militaire 
Avec la croix au coté. 
Nous qui faisons volontiers 
L’éloge de nos guerriers, 
Parlons bas, 
Parlons bas, 
Ici pres j'ai vu Judas, 
J’ai yu Judas, j’ai vu Judas. 


Enfin, sa bouche fiétrie 

Ose prendre un noble accent, 

Et des maux de la patrie 

Ne parle qu’en gémissant. 

Nous qui faisons le procés 

A tous les mauvais Francais. 
Parlons bas, 
Parlons bas, 

Ici prés j’ai vu Judas, 

J’ai vu Judas, j’ai vu Judas. 


Monsieur Judas, sans malice, 
Tout haut vous dit: ‘“‘ Mes amis 
Les limiers de la police 
Sont a craindre en ce pays.” 
Mais nous, qui de mains brocards 
Poursuivons jusqu’aux mouchards, 
Parlons bas, 
Parlons bas, 
Ici prés j’ai vu Judas, 
J’ai vu Judas, j’ai vu Judas. 


: THEODORE. 
Very good, indeed ; upon my word, Mr Macrabin, you are a performer of 
very con:iderable gusto. 
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We've all heard a deal of your improvising. Pray, overset this offhand, as 
the Deutchers say—do now, that’s a good fellow. 


THEODORE. 


Let us sky a dragon, Sir Morgan, and be the chant with the loser. 


ODOHERTY. 


Done—(Skys a sovereign)—Unfortunate Signifer Dohertiades—Well, here 
goes—Macrabin, resume the instrument. 


ODOHERTY SINGS—(accompanied as before.) 
Here Judas, with a face where shame 
Or honour ne’er was known to be, 
Maintaining he is still the same, 
That he ne’er ratted—no—not he. 
But we must spurn the grovelling hack, 
To-day all white—to-morrow black. 
But hush ! he’ll hear, 
He'll hear, he'll hear ; 
Iscariot’s near—Iscariot’s near ! 


The moral Surface swears to-day 
Defiance to the priest and Pope ; 
To-morrow, ready to betray 
His brother churchmen to the rope. 
But let us trust the hangman’s strin 
Is spun for him—the recreant thing ! 
But hush, &c. 


All character that knave has lost :— 
Soon will the Neophyte appear, 
By priestly hands be-dipp’d, be-cross’d, 
Begreased, bechrism’d, with holy smear, 
Soon may he reach his final home, 
‘© A member of the church of Rome.” * 
But hush, &c. 


Now from his mouth polluted flows— 

Snuffled in Joseph Surface tone— 
Laments o’er hapless Ireland’s woes, 

O’er England's dangerous state a groan. 
Ere long beneath the hands of Ketch, 
Sigh for thyself, degraded wretch! 

But hush, &c. 


Judas ! till then the public fleece, 
For kin and cousins scheme and job, 
Rail against watchmen and police, 
Inferior swindlers scourge or rob. 
At last, another crowd before, 
Thou shalt speak once—and speak no more ! 
But hush ! he'll hear, 
He'll hear, he’ll hear ; 
Iscariot’s near—Iscariot’s near. 
TICKLER. 


Your imitation, Baronet, is much fiercer than the original warrants. 


ODOHERTY- 


It is not the worse for that. We are of a sterner cast. Though, indeed, 
Beranger is not a bad hand at polishing a fellow off, when he pleases. 





* The ordinary conclusion of a gallows speceh in Ireland,—“ I die an unworthy 
member of the church of Rome.” 
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THECDORE. 

For’ my’ part, I like his’ gay and sprightly songs better than his political 
ones—for instance, Roger Bontemps, Le petit homme gris, and others of that 
kind. I do not‘ know where we should look in English for songs of-that parti- 
cular species. There is a quiet humour about them, rather insinuated than 
expressed, which is quite charming. 

SHEPHERD. 
Vera like my ain style. Yea’ mind my “ It is a fac’— 
ODOHERTY. 
One of these very songs is, however, political—I mean the “ Roi d’ 
Yvetot.” 
THEODORE. 

Which made Bonaparte very angry ;—the picture of the quiet king, who 
*€ Se levait tard, se couchait tot,” was a contrast with himself that was not 
commendable. 


TICKLER. 
Where is Beranger now ? 
THEODORE. 
In jail. 
TICKLER. 


A common case with wits. 

THEODORE. 

I wish some of you, gentlemen, would write an Essay, full of translations, 
on French songs—they are of much more importance in that country than 
here. 

TICKLER. 

And yet here, too, we have known songs to produce no small effect ; we do 

not forget the “‘ Hunting the hare”— 
** Maidens of Marybone, tricked out in articles” —&c. &c. 
ODOHERTY. 
An excellent song! What a capital verse that, beginning with, 
“* Next came the Dowager Countess of Tankerville”— 
Or better still— 
«© Then the procession, I fear, it will never end, 
Came with the others his homage to pay, 
Honour’d by birth, by profession the reverend, 
Neither by nature, the hypocrite Grey. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh! oh! that’s capital—That Grey has, I’m told noo, some graun fat kirk 
in Lunnan. 

TICKLER. 

Aye! To have been the personal enemy of the King, is now a passport to 
preferment. He has succeeded Charles Blomfield in the rich living of Bishops 

ate. 
Uno avulso non deficit alter, 
Et simili frondescit Virga Metalli. 
Without pretending to know who wrote that verse about Grey, I guess, by its 
odium theologicum, it was a brother parson, Macrabin—the Dean, probably. 
—But to return. The old Freneh government, it used to be said, was a des« 
tism, moderée par chansons ; and there is no style in which our neighbours 
ave not succeeded. 
MACRABIN. 
Even in slang ?—Could a Frenchman, think you, ever write— 
Go back to Brummagem, go back to Brummagem, 
Youth of that ancient and halfpenny town— 
Maul manufacturers, rattle and rummage em, 
Country swell’d nobs may swell your renown ? 
SHEPMERD. 
Or my ain— 
Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillivray, 
In and out, roundabout, needle them cleverly ? 
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ODOHERTY. 


I do not know ; the French are not a boxing people, a eireumstance which 


sufficiently accounts for their cruel propensities ; but they have 


songs— 


capital ones, too—for instance, look at my friend Vidocq’s Memgirs, 


THEODORE. 


You allude, I suppose, to that excellent song, beginning with— 
En roulant de vergne en vergne ? 


ODOHERTY. 


Yes, 


TICKLER. 


Here is the volume among old Kit’s books here—he has marked that very 
song. I wish you would translate it, Sir Morgan. 


ODOHERTY. 


To hear is to obey.—Fill all round.—Sheep-feeder, you are remiss in sups 


plying. 


SHEPHERD. 


Na, na, my laddie, ye shall no play Sergeant Kite wi’ me, and drink 


tway glasses for my ane. 


ODOHERTY (sings.) * 


As from ken! to ken I was going, 
Doing a bit on the prigging lay ;? 

Who should I meet, but a jolly blowen,? 
Tol lol, lol lol, tol derol, ay ; 

Who should I meet, but a jolly blowen, 
Who was fly4 to the time o” day.® 


Who should I meet, but a jolly blowen, 
Who was fly to the time o’ day ; 

I pattered in flash,® like a covey,? knowing, 
Tol lol, &c. 

“ Ay, bub or grubby,® I say.” 


I pattered in flash, like a covey, knowing, 
‘* Ay, bub or grubby, I say.”— 

“ Lots of gatter, 9 quo she, “ are flowing, 
Tol lol, &c. 

Lend me a lift in the family way.'° 


** Lots of gatter,” quo’ she, “ are flowing, 
Lend me a lift in the family way. 

You may have a crib!! to stow in, 
Tol lol, &e. 

Welcome, my pal,!? as the flowers in May. 


1 Ken=shop, house, 
2 Prigging lay—thieving business. 


8 Blowen—girl, strumpet, sweet- 
heart. 


4 Fly, [contraction of flash] awake 


—up to, practised in. 
5 Time o’ day—knowledge of buei- 
ness, thieving, &c. 


© Pattered in flash—spoke in slang. 


7 Covey—man, 


8 Bub and grubedrink and food. 


® Gatter—porter. 


10 Family—the thieves in general, 
The famity way—the thieving line. 


1) Crib—bed 


12 Pajefriend, companion, para- 
mour. 








* En roulant de vergne en vergne’ 
Pour apprendre 4 goupiner,* 
J’ai rencontre Ja mercandiére,* 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Qui du pivois solisait,* 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


J’ai rencontré la mercandiére, 
Qui du pivois solisait. 

Je lui jaspine en bigorne,* 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 
Qu’as-tu done & morfiller ¢° 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


3 to city. 2 To work. , 
‘ tak him in slang. © To eat. 
A door anda key. 


3 The shopkeeper. 
5 Good wine without water: 


Je lui jaspine en bigorne 
Qu’as-tu done a morfiller ? 
J’ai du chenu pivois sans lance 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et du larton savonné,® 

Lonfa malura dondé. 


J’ai du chenu pivois sans lance 
Et du larton savonné 

Une lourde, une tournante® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et un pieu pour roupille:’® 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


4 Sold wine. 
® White bread. 
10 A bed to sleep upon. 
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“¢ You may have a bed to stow in ; 
Welcome, my pal, as the flowers in May.” 
To her ken at once I go in, 
Tol lol, &c. 
Where in a corner out of the way. 


CJuly,- 


To her ken at once I go in, 
Where in a corner, out of the way, 
With his smeller,!5 a trumpet blowing, 
Tol lol, &c. 
A regular swell-cove!4 lushy!5 lay. 


18 Smeller—nose. Trumpet blow. 
ing here is not slang, but poetry for 
snoring. 

14 Swell-cove—gentleman, dandy. 

15 Lushy—drunk. 


With his smeller, a trumpet blowing, 
A regular swell-cove lushy lay ; 
To his clies!6 my hooks'7 I throw in, 10 Clics—pockets. 
Hooks—fingers ; in full, thi 
Tol lol, &c. hooks. . reread 


: 18 7 18 Collur his dragons—take his so- 
And collar his dragons clear oway vereigns; on the Siocens of a sove- 
reign is, or was, a figure of St George and the dragon. ‘Theetymon of collar is obvious to all persons 
who know the taking ways of Bow-street, and elsewhere. It is a whimsical coincidence, that the motto 
of the Marquis of Londonderry is, ‘* Metuenda corolla draconis.” Ask the city of London, if “I fear 
I may not collar the dragons,” would not bea fair translation. 





To his clies my hooks I throw in, 


And collar his dragons clear away ; 


Then his ticker!9 I set a-going, 
Tol lol, &c, 
And his onions,®° chain, and key. 


Then his ticker I set a going, 
With his onions, chain, and key. 

Next slipt off his bottom clo’ing, 
Tol iol, &e. 

And his gingerhead topper gay. 


Next slipt off his bottom clo’ing, 
And his gingerbread topper gay, 

Then his other toggery?! stowing, 
Tol lol, &c. 

All with the swag,?? I sneak away. 


19 Ticker—watch, The French 
slang is tocquanta. 


20 Onions—seals. 


21 Toggery~ clothes (from toga.) 


22 Swag - plunder. 





Une lourde, une tournante 
Et un pieu pour roupiller, 
J’enquille dans sa cambriole 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 
Espérant de l’entifler* 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


J*enquille dans sa eambriole 
Espérant de l’entifler 

Je rembroque au coin du rifle! 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Un messiére qui pioncait'* 
Lonfa malura dondé, 


Je rembroque au coin du rifle 
Un messiére qui piongait ; 
J’ai sondé dans ses vallades,'® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Son carle j’ai pessigué'* 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


J‘ai sondé dans ses vallades, 
Son carle j’ai pessigué 

Son caale, aussi sa tocquante'? 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et ses attaches de cé '* 

Lonfa malura donde. 


Son carle, aussi sa tocquante 
Et ses attaches de cé, 

Son coulant et sa montante!® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et son combre galuché” 
Lonfa malura donde. 


Son coulant et sa montante 
Et son combre galuché, 

Son frusque, aussi sa lisette* 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et ses tirants brodanchés** 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


!! I enter her chamber. 


12 To make myself agreeable to her. 

44 A man lying asleep. 

17 His money and watch 15 His silver buckles. 
21 His c. at and waistcoat, 


15 Search his pockets. 


13 | observe in the corner of the room. 

16 I took his money. 

19 His chain and breeches. 20 Gokd-edged hat. 
32 Embroidered stockir ge. 
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Then his other toggery stowing, 
All with the swag, I sneak away ; 
“¢ Tramp it, tramp it, my jolly blowen, 
Tol lol, &c. 
Or be grabbed?5 by the beaks*4 we may. ae _%4 Beaks— 
-OLICETS» 
*¢ Tramp it, tramp it, my jolly blowen, 
Or be grabbed by the beaks we may ; 
And we shall caper a-heel-and-toeing, 
Tol lol, &c. 
A Newgate hornpipe some fine day. 


* And we shall caper a-heel-and-toeing, 
A Newgate hornpipe some fine day ; 


With the mots,?° their ogles?® throwing, 25 Mots—girls.  °6 Ogles—eyes. 
Tol lol, &c. 
And old Cotton?’ humming his pray.” 27 Old Cotton-the Ordinary of 
= : aaa 
“* With the mots their ogles throwing, — alia il 
And old Cotton humming his pray ; 
And the fogle-hunters29 doing, 29 Fogle-huntérs—pickpockets, 


Tol lol, &e. ; 3 : ; 
Their morning fake™ in the prigging lay.” _— eit 
ODOHERTY. 

Well, I’ve sung my share of this night’s singing in all conscience. Now, 
Theodore, do give us a twist. 

THEODORE. 
A Twiss—Heaven forefend! I don’t deal in Horatian metics. 
TICKLER. 
I should feel much obliged 
THEODORE (going to the piano-forte:) 

Oh! if it obliges you—(aside to Odoherty)—I had no idea that these savages 
had such a thing asa piano in their country. I took it for granted they played 
only on the pipes. 





ononeERTy (aside to THEODORE.) 
Or the fiddle—it is a national instrument. 
THEODORE (Chanting—Air, my banks they are covered with bees.) 
My left is adorn’d by a poet, 
trnrivalled in song and in grog, 
For the word is continually go it, 
’T ween the Muse, or the mug, and our Hogg. 
Mount Benger and Mador may shew it, 
Of his doings they both keep a log. 





Son frusque, aussi sa lisette Sur la placarde de vergne 

Et ses tirants brodanchés, Il nous faudrait gambiller 
Crompe, crompe, mercandiére™ Allumés de toutes ces largues*” 
Lonfa malura dondaine, Lonfra malura dondaine, 

Car nous nous serions bequillés** Et du trepe rassemble” 

Lonfa malura donde. L.onfa malura donde. 

Crompe, crompe, mercandiére, Allumés de toutes ces largues 
Car nous serions bequillés Et du trepe rassemblé, 

Sur la placarde de vergne* Et de ces charlats bons drilles, 
Lonfa malura dondaine, Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Il nous faudrait gambiller™ Tous abolant goupiner™ 
Lonfa malura dondé. Lonfa malura dondé, 


23 Take care of yourself, shopkeeper. 

4 Hanged, 25 On the Place de Ville. To dance. 

87 Looked at by all these women. 28 People. 29 Thieves; good fellows 
8° All Comiig to fob 
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I’m rejoiced, and the world, sir, shall know it, 
That I’ve boozed at the elbow of Hogg. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


To the left of my Shepherd appears 
‘One who laughter and law is a dab in ; 
Who respects neither parsons nor peers, 
When they cross the career of Macrabin. 
The Whigs are in funk for his jeers, 
Jolly Tories delight his confab in— 
And his eyes play the deuce wi’ the dears, 
In the soft evening hours of Macrabin. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


Next to thee, thou prime Maximist, Morgan, 
The current of rhyming must flow ; 
Of lampooning the great barrel-organ, 
Still grinding a chant on the foe. 
Thou and I, most illustrious Baronet, 
Grand Masters are both in the trade ; 
And our bosoms would each have a star on it, 
If a knighthood of libel were made. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


At the foot of the table, Sir Tickier, 
The bottle we see in his hand, 
For old rum and religion a stickler, 
In punch and in piety grand. 
Alas! for the Cockney suburbans, 
Who now are in fear for their heath ; 
How Hampstead would shake in disturbance, 
If Zed’s scimitar leapt from its sheath. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


O scribe of the witty, dear Mordy, 

Whose stamp coins Old Christopher’s bullion, 
I am sure we should get very wordy 

In rehearsing the praises of Mullion ; 
We can’t count up the whole of his merits, 

But from North down to Ambrose’s scullion, 
The lad who directs and inspirits 

The whole Tory battalion is—Mullion. 

Fal de rol, &c. 


And now for applauses you look 
On a person whose qualities we adore ; 
And you'll have it by hook or by crook, 
Quoth the modest and blush-mantled Theodore. 
Contradiction in this we'll not brook ; 
No—that window should instantly be a door 
For the wretch who this dogma forsook, 
EARTH HOLDS NO IMPROVIZER LIKE THEODORE. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


Hold—at present he’s chain’d with the gout, 
But at Christopher’s table we sit— 
And on no account must we leave out 
Our immortal old paymaster Kit. 
If he’s sane, I confoundedly doubt— 
And the world never thought him a wit ; 
But he’s sending good Bourdeaux about, 
And so here goes a stanza and Kit. 
Fal de rol, &c. 
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That will do for to-night. 
SHEPHERD. 
Charmin’+-just wunnerfu’—eh, man! gie me a shake”o’ your hand ; ye’re 
just a brither amang us when North’s awa, and we're a’ at our ease. 
THEODORE. 
My dear Shepherd, I’m not such a Cockney but I can appreciate the squeeze 
of that hand. Come now, give us a taste of your quality. 
SHEPHERD, 
My quality, hinny ? 
TICKLER. 
He means a song of the true old Scottish cut—a genuine bud of the hea« 
ther—Come, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Is that a’? I’ll mak and sing ane affhand—love never comes wrang to me. 


—(Sings.) 


O, Love’s a bitter thing to bide, 

The lad that drees it’s to be pitied ; 
It blinds to a’ the warld beside, 

And maks a body dilde and dited ; 
It lies sae sair at my breast bane, 

My heart is melting saft an’ safter ; 
To dee outright I wad be fain, 

Wer't no for fear what may be after. 


I dinna ken what course to steer, 

I’m sae to dool an’ daftness driven, 
For ane sae lovely, sweet, an’ dear, 

Sure never breath’d the breeze o’ heaven ; 
O there’s a soul beams in her ee, 

Ae blink o’t maks ane’s spirit gladder, 
And ay the mair she gecks at me, 

It pits me aye in love the madder. 


Love winna heal, it winna thole, 

You canna shun’t even when you fear it ; 
Av’ O, this sickness o’ the soul, 

*Tis past the power of man to bear it! 
And yet to mak o’ her a wife, 

I couldna square it wi’ my duty, 
I’d like to see her a’ her life 

Remain a virgin in her beauty ; 


As pure as bonny as she’s now, 
The walks of human life adorning ; 
As blithe as bird upon the bough, 
As sweet as breeze of summer morning. 
Love paints the earth, it paints the sky, 
An’ tints each lovely hue of Nature, 
And makes to the enchanted eye 
An angel of a mortal creature. 


THEODORE. 
Exquisite—mighty good, really—Why, Hogg, Velluti’s a joke to you. 
TICKLER. 
Very well indeed, James. Pass the bottle, Mullion—and Macrabin—why 
what are you about, Macrabin ? 
MACRABIN.s 
Mr Hogg, may I crave a bumper ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Wi’ right good wull.—Gentlemen, nae skylights=the Advocate’s toast, 
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. THEODORE. 

For’ my’ part, T like his’ gay and sprightly songs better than His political 
ones—for instance, Roger Hontemps, Le petit homme gris, and others of that 
kind. I do nét‘know where we should look in English for songs of- that parti- 
cular species. There is a quiet humour about them, rather insinuated than 
expressed, which is quite charming. 

SHEPHERD. 
Vera like my ain style. Yea’ mind my “ It is a fac’— 
ODOHERTY. 
One of these very songs is, however, political—I mean the “ Roi @’ 
Yvetot.” 
THEODORE. 

Which made Bonaparte very angry ;—the picture of the quiet king, who 
*« Se levait tard, se couchait tot,” was a contrast with himself that was not 
commendable. 


TICKLER. 
Where is Beranger now ? 
THEODORE. 
In jail. 
TICKLER. 


A common case with wits. 

THEODORE. 

I wish some of you, gentlemen, would write an Essay, full of translations, 
on French songs—they are of much more importance in that country than 
here. 

TICKLER. 

And yet here, too, we have known songs to produce no small effect ; we do 

not forget the “‘ Hunting the hare”— 
** Maidens of Marybone, tricked out in articles’ —&c. &c. 
ODOHERTY. 
An excellent song! What a capital verse that, beginning with, 
«* Next came the Dowager Countess of Tankerville”— 
Or better still— 
** Then the procession, I fear, it will never end, 
Came with the others his homage to pay, 
Honour’d by birth, by profession the reverend, 
Neither by nature, the hypocrite Grey. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh! oh! that’s capital—That Grey has, I’m told noo, some graun fat kirk 
in Lunnan. 

TICKLER. 

Aye! To have been the personal enemy of the King, is now a passport to 
preferment. He has succeeded Charles Blomfield in the rich living of Bishops 
gate. 

Uno avulso non deficit alter, 
Et simili frondescit Virga Metalli. 
Without pretending to know who wrote that verse about Grey, I guess, by its 
odium theologicum, it was a brother parson, Macrabin—the Dean, probably. 
—But to return. The old Freneh government, it used to be said, was a des« 
tism, moderée par chansons ; and there is no style in which our neighbours 
ave not succeeded. 
MACRABIN. 
Even in slang ?—Could a Frenchman, think you, ever write— 
Go back to Brummagem, go back to Brummagem, 
Youth of that ancient and halfpenny town— 
Maul manufacturers, rattle and rummage ‘em, 
Country swell’d nobs may swell your renown ? 
SHE PMERD. 
Or my ain— 
Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillivray, 
In and out, roundabout, needle them cleverly ? 
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I do not know ; the French are not a boxing people, a cireumstance which 
sufficiently accounts for their cruel propensities ; but they have slang songs— 
capital ones, too—for instance, look at my friend Vidocg’s Memoirs, 


THEODORE. 


You allude, I suppose, to that excellent song, beginning with— 
En roulant de vergne en vergne ? 


ODOHERTY. 


Yes, 


TICKLER. 


Here is the volume among old Kit’s books here—he has marked that very 
song. I wish you would translate it, Sir Morgan. 


ODOHERTY. 


To hear is to obey.—Fill all round.—Sheep-feeder, you are remiss in sups 


plying. 


SHEPHERD. 


Na, na, my laddie, ye shall no play Sergeant Kite wi’ me, and drink 


tway glasses for my ane. 


ODOHERTY (sings.) * 


As from ken! to ken I was going, 
Doing a bit on the prigging lay ;* 

Who should I meet, but a jolly blowen,? 
Tol lol, lol lol, tol derol, ay ; 

Who should I meet, but a jolly blowen, 
Who was fly to the time o’ day.® 


Who should I meet, but a jolly blowen, 
Who was fly to the time o’ day ; 

I pattered in flash,® like a covey,’ knowing, 
Tol lol, &c. 

“ Ay, bub or grubby,® I say.” 


I pattered in flash, like a covey, knowing, 
‘* Ay, bub or grubby, I say.”— 

‘* Lots of gatter, 9 quo she, “ are flowing, 
Tol lol, &c. 

Lend me a lift in the family way.'° 


** Lots of gatter,” quo’ she, “ are flowing, 
Lend me a lift in the family way. 

You may have a crib!! to stow in, 
Tol lol, &c. 

Welcome, my pal,!? as the flowers in May. 


1 Ken—shop, house, 
2 Prigging lay—thieving business. 


8 Blowen—girl, strumpet, sweet- 
heart. 


4 Fly, [contraction of flash] awake 
—up to, practised in. 

5 Time o’ day—knowledge of busi- 
ness, thieving, &e. 


Pattered in flash—spoke in slang. 


fe 
7 Covey—man. 


8 Bub and grub=drink and food. 


® Gatter—porter. 


10 Family—the thieves in general, 
The family way—the thieving line. 


1 Crib—bed 


12 Pajefriend, companion, para- 
mour, 











* En roulant de vergne en vergne’ 
Pour apprendre 4 goupiner,* 
J’ai rencontre la mercandiére,” 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Qui du pivois solisait,* 
Lonfa malura donde. 


J’ai rencontré Ja mercandiére, 
Qui du pivois solisait. 

Je lui jaspine en bigomne,*® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 
Qu’as-tu done A morfiller ¢° 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


2 To work. , 


a to city. 
‘ fat him in slang. © To eat. 
A door anda key. 


8 The shopkeeper. 
5 Good wine without water: 


Je lui jaspine en bigorne 
Qu’as-tu done a morfiller ? 
J’ai du chenu pivois sans lance 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et du larton savonné,® 

Lonfa malura dondé. 


J’ai du chenu pivois sans lance 
Et du larton savonné 

Une lourde, une tournante® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et un pieu pour roupiller’® 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


4 Sold wine. 
® White bread. 
10 A bed to sleep upon. 
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“ You may have a bed to stow in ; 
Welcome, my pal, as the flowers in May.” 
To her ken at once I go in, 
Tol Jol, &c. 
Where in a corner out of the way. 


To her ken at once I go in, 

Where in a corner, out of the way, 
With his smeller,'5 a trumpet blowing, 18 Smeller—nose. Trumpet blow. 

Tol lol, &e. ing here is not slang, but poetry for 

: snoring. 
egular swell-cove!4 lushy!5 lay. 14 Swell-covegentleman, dandy. 

as 6 y y 15 Lushy—drunk. , . 
With his smeller, a trumpet blowing, 

A regular swell-cove lushy lay ; ih 

0 his clies!® my hooks'7 I throw in 6 Clics—pockets. _ 
T Tel lol, &e. y , a Hooks—fingers in full, thieving 


: 18 , 18 Collar his dragons—take his so- 
And collar his dragons clear aw ay- vereigns; on the obverse of a sove- 


reign is, or was, a figure of St George and the dragon. Theetymon of collar is obvious to all persons 
who know the taking ways of Bow-street, and elsewhere. It is a whimsical coincidence, that the motto 
of the Marquis of Londonderry is, ‘* Metuenda corolla draconis.” Ask the city of London, if **I fear 
I may not collar the dragons,” would not bea fair translation. 


To his clies my hooks I throw in, 


And collar his dragons clear away ; 
19 Ticker—watch, The French 


Then his ticker!9 I set a-going, 
Tol lol, &c, 
And his onions,?° chain, and key. 


Then his ticker I set a going, 
‘With his onions, chain, and key. 
Next slipt off his bottom clo’ing, 

Tol lol, &c. 
And his gingerhead topper gay. 


Next slipt off his bottom clo’ing, 
And his gingerbread topper gay, 

Then his other toggery?! stowing, 
Tol lol, &c. 

All with the swag,®? I sneak away. 


slang is tocquanta. 


20 Onions—scals. 


2) Toggery~clothes (from foga.) 


22 Swag - plunder. 





Une lourde, une tournante 
Et un pieu pour roupiller, 
J’enquille dans sa cambriole 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 
Espérant de l’entifler * 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


J’enquille dans sa eambriole 
Esperant de l’entifler 

Je rembroque au coin du rifle’® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Un messiére qui piongait'* 
Lonfa malura dondé, 


Je rembroque au coin du rifle 
Un messiére qui piongait ; 
J’ai sondé dans ses vallades,'S 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Son carle j’ai pessigué'® 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


J’ai sondé dans ses vallades, 
Son carle j’ai pessigué 

Son caale, aussi sa tocquante’? 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et ses attaches de cé '* 

Lonfa malura donde. 


Son carle, aussi sa tocquante 
Et ses attaches de cé, 

Son coulant et sa montante!® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et son combre galuché” 
Lonfa malura donde. 


Son coulant et sa montante 
Et son combre galuché, 

Son frusque, aussi sa lisette* 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et ses tirants brodanchés* 
Lonfa malura dondé. 





"I enter her chamber. 
13 | observe in the corner of the room. 


12 To make myself agreeable to her. 
16 | took his money. 


14 A man lying asleep. 15 Search his pockets. 
17 His money and watch 15 His silver buckles. 


21 His c. at and waistcoat, 32 Embroidered stockir.ge. 


19 His chain and breeches. 20 Golt-edged hat. 
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Then his other toggery stowing, 
All with the swag, I sneak away ; 

“ Tramp it, tramp it, my jolly blowen, 
Tol lol, &c. f 


Or be grabbed?5 by the beaks*4 we may. % Grabbed=taken. 24 Beaks— 
t 


police-officers. 
«¢ Tramp it, tramp it, my jolly blowen, 
Or be grabbed by the beaks we may ; 
And we shall caper a-heel-and-toeing, 
Tol lol, &c. 
A Newgate hornpipe some fine day. 


** And we shall caper a-heel-and-toeing, 
A Newgate hornpipe some fine day ; 
With the mots,?° their ogles®® throwing, 

Tol lol, &c. 
And old Cotton?’ humming his pray.* 


25 Mots—zirls. 26 Ogles—eyes. 


37 Old Cotton-the Ordinary of 
New ate. , 
7 ; , umming his pray—saying the 
“* With the mots their ogles throwing, prayers. a 

And old Cotton humming his pray ; 
And the fogle-hunters?9 doing, 

Tol lol, &c. 

: : , ad 20 Morni -e—morni ies 

Their morning fake® in the prigging lay.” very, atin 


29 Fogle-hunté+s—pickpockets, 


ODOHERTY. 
Well, I’ve sung my share of this night’s singing in all conscience. Now, 
Theodore, do give us a twist. 
THEODORE. 
A Twiss—Heaven forefend! I don’t deal in Horatian mettcs. 
TICKLER. 





I should feel much obliged 
THEODORE (going to the piano-forte.) 

Oh! if it obliges you—(aside to Odoherty)—I had no idea that these savages 
had such a thing asa piano in their country. I took it for granted they played 
only on the pipes. 

oponeERty (aside to THEODORE.) 
Or the fiddle—it is a national instrument. 
THEODORE (Chanting—Air, my banks they are covered with bees.) 
My left is adorn’d by a poet, 
tnrivalled in song and in grog, 
For the word is continually go it, 
’Tween the Muse, or the mug, and our Hogg. 
Mount Benger and Mador may shew it, 
Of his doings they both keep a log. 








Son frusque, aussi sa lisette 

Et ses tirants brodanchés, 
Crompe, crompe, mercandiére™ 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Car nous nous scrions bequillés* 
Lonfa malura donde. 


Crompe, crompe, mercandiére, 
Car nous serions bequillés 
Sur la placarde de vergne*® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Il nous faudrait gambiller™ 
Lonfa malura dondé. 


Sur la placarde de vergne 

Il nous faudrait gambiller 
Allumés de toutes ces largues*” 
Lonfra malura dondaine, 

Et du trepe rassemble* 

Lonfa malura donde. 


Allumés de toutes ces largues 
Et du trepe rassembleé, 

Et de ces charlats bons drilles, 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Tous abolant goupiner™ 
Lonfa malura dondé,. 


23 Take care of yourself, shopkeeper. 


4 Hanged 


27 Looked at by all these women. 28 People. 


25 On the Place de Ville. 26 To dance. 


99 Thieves; good fellows. 


80 All Comitg to rob 
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I’m rejoiced, and the world, sir, shall know it, 
That I’ve boozed at the elbow of Hogg. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


To the left of my Shepherd appears 
‘One who laughter and law is a dab in; 
Who respects neither parsons nor peers, 
When they cross the career of Macrabin. 
The Whigs are in funk for his jeers, 
Jolly Tories delight his confab in— 
And his eyes play the deuce wi’ the dears, 
In the soft evening hours of Macrabin. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


Next to thee, thou prime Maximist, Morgan, 
The current of rhyming must flow ; 
Of lampooning the great barrel-organ, 
Still grinding a chant on the foe. 
Thou and I, most illustrious Baronet, 
Grand Masters are both in the trade ; 
And our bosoms would each have a star on it, 
If a knighthood of libel were made. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


At the foot of the table, Sir Tickler, 
The bottle we see in his hand, 
For old rum and religion a stickler, 
In punch and in piety grand. 
Alas! for the Cockney suburbans, 
Who now are in fear for their heath ; 
How Hampstead would shake in disturbance, 
If Zed’s scimitar leapt from its sheath. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


O scribe of the witty, dear Mordy, 

Whose stamp coins Old Christopher’s bullion, 
I am sure we should get very wordy 

In rehearsing the praises of Mullion ; 
We can’t count up the whole of his merits, 

But from North down to Ambrose’s scullion, 
The lad who directs and inspirits 

The whole Tory battalion is—Mullion. 

Fal de rol, &c. 


And now for applauses you look 
On a person whose qualities we adore ; 
And you'll have it by hook or by crook, 
Quoth the modest and blush-mantled Theodore. 
Contradiction in this we'll not brook ; 
No—that window should instantly be a door 
For the wretch who this dogma forsook, 
EARTH HOLDS NO IMPROVIZER LIKE THEODORE. 
Fal de rol, &c. 


Hold—at present he’s chain’d with the gout, 
But at Christopher’s table we sit— 
And on no account must we leave out 
Our immortal old paymaster Kit. 
If he’s sane, I confoundedly doubt— 
And the world never thought him a wit ; 
But he’s sending good Bourdeaux about, 
And so here goes a stanza and Kit. 
Fal de rol, &c. 
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That will do for to-night. 
, SHEPHERD. 
Charmin’+just wunnerfu’—eh, man! gie me a shake”o’ your hand ; ye're 
just a brither amang us when North’s awa, and we're a’ at our ease. 
THEODORE. 
My dear Shepherd, I’m not such a Cockney but I can appreciate the squeeze 
of that hand. Come now, give us a taste of your quality. 
SHEPHERD. 
My quality, hinny ? 
TICKLER. 
He means a song of the true old. Scottish cut—a genuine bud of the hea« 
ther—Come, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Is that , ? I'll mak and sing ane affhand—love never comes wrang to me. 
—(Sings. 


O, Love’s a bitter thing to bide, 

The lad that drees it’s to be pitied ; 
It blinds to a’ the warld beside, 

And maks a body dilde and dited ; 
It lies sae sair at my breast bane, 

My heart is melting saft an’ safter ; 
To dee outright I wad be fain, 

Wer’t no for fear what may be after. 


I dinna ken what course to steer, 

I’m sae to dool an’ daftness driven, 
For ane sae lovely, sweet, an’ dear, 

Sure never breath’d the breeze o’ heaven ; 
O there’s a soul beams in her ee, 

Ae blink o’t maks ane’s spirit gladder, 
And ay the mair she gecks at me, 

It pits me aye in love the madder. 


Love winna heal, it winna thole, 

You canna shun’t even when you fear it ; 
An’ O, this sickness o’ the soul, 

*Tis past the power of man to bear it! 
And yet to mak o’ her a wife, 

I couldna square it wi’ my duty, 
I'd like to see her a’ her life 

Remain a virgin in her beauty ; 


As pure as bonny as she’s now, 
The walks of human life adorning ; 
As blithe as bird upon the bough, 
As sweet as breeze of summer morning. 
Love paints the earth, it paints the sky, 
An’ tints each lovely hue of Nature, 
And makes to the enchanted eye 
An angel of a mortal creature. 


THEODORE. 
Exquisite—mighty good, really—Why, Hogg, Velluti’s a joke to you. 
TICKLER. 
Very well indeed, James. Pass the bottle, Mullion—and Macrabin—why 
what are you about, Macrabin ? 
MACRABIN. 
Mr Hogg, may I crave a bumper ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Wi’ right good wull.—Gentlemen, nae skylights=the Advocate’s toast, 
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MACRABIN. 

In rising, sir, upon this occasion, I may safely assure you, that-I do not 
leave my seat without very considerable agitation. 1 do not allude, sir, to 
that agitation which is now convulsing Ireland—that agitation which a dase 
tardly minister of a degraded crown vainly hoped to extinguish for ever by 
truckling to that treason, which it was his bounden and sacred and most im. 

rative and holy duty, sir, as a man, and a Christian, and a Briton, to 
ee trampled—No, sir, I allude to nothing of this nature, however in itself 
momentous. My business at present is nearer home. I allude, sir, in a word, 
to that internal agitation which a modest individual may easily claim credit for 
harbouring within his bosom of bosoms, at the moment when he rises to address 
himself to such an assemblage of intellect, of genius, and of virtue, as I now be- 
hold congregated around this festive board. (Hear, hear.) Sir, we live 
in extraordinary times. A great crisis is indubitably on the anvil. The 
clouds, my lords, are thickening around the horizon of Great Britain—they are 
conglomerated in portentous and inevitable gloom ; and the awful, the appal- 
ling, the irresistible, and most important burst already quivers in the ba- 
lance. Evcry symptom, sir, conspires to give omen and indication of the ap- 
proaching horrors. The Great UNkNown is no more. Those dark, and 
atrocious, and altogether unjustifiable suspicions, to which I need not more 
particularly allude, disturb no longer the midnight pillows of Mrs Grant, Mrs 
Thomas Scott, and Mr George Forbes. (Hear, hear.) The private ac- 
counts of the Corporation of London are openly demanded in the Par- 
liament of England. (Hear, heav.) A son is born unto the Mandarin— 
the lamentable story of Lord Londonderry and the coal-tax need not detain 
us here. Mr Jeffrey is Dean—(Hear, hear.)\—Mr John Tait is Sheriff. 
depute of Clackmannan and Kinross. The dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe, the utter ruin of the wilful king, the demolition, in other words, 
of the Siljukians, Atabeks, Kharismians, and ‘Turks, who have so long been in 
possession of the prefecture of the East, as typified by the little increasing 
horn, is at hand. (Hear! hear!) Mr George Bankes has been defeated at 
Cambridge, and the sixth vial is on the very eve of being poured out on the 
great river Euphrates. (Hear! hear!) The friend of Caroline and the second 
of Dunearn, is actually in the cabinet, and rumours are rife of Althorp, 
and Graham, and Stanley, and even—shall, I utter the degrading fact ?— 
of Sir James Mackintosh. (Hear! hear! hear!) Young Gibb sleeps with 
his father—the Battle of Waterloo is forgotten in the coming thunders of the 
Battle of Armageddon. - Spitalfields are deserted. Paisley is full of woe. Sir 
Masseh Manasseh Lopez sold Westbury to the Right Honourable Robert 
Peel, for the enormous sum of six thousand pounds sterling. (Hear! hear !) 
Birmingham is acquitted and remains with Captain Ives. A great iron mine 
has just been opened at Orebro, in Sweden—the progress of the lead mines in 
the dominions of the Catholic King, is alarming in no trifling degree to Lord 
and Lady Stafford, who have advanced three hundred thousand to the Mare 
quis of Anglesea—Captain. Basil Hall’s travels are stereotyped—Lord Lynd 
hurst is mentioned for Grand Mogul !—Mrs Thomas Peel has been refused a 
ticket to the great ball at Almacks !—( Hear ! hear !)—The Rev. Edward Ir- 
ving has been refused admission to the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- 
land—Mr Trotter of Ballendean has been in vain proposed for Provost—Met- 
ternich trembles at the announcement of a personal rencontre with Arthur the 
Great—Lord Ellenborough advertises his villa at Putney in the columns 
of The Morning Post—Sir William Rae is talked of for a shelf—Sir Henry 
Halford is in daily attendance at Bushy—The King appeared at Ascot Races 
in a brown hat—Mr Galt has returned at this very moment from Canada— 
and Mr Thomas Fretley’s letters have shaken the Court of Chancery to its 
centre—Lord Cringletie's interlocutor—Lord Mackenzie's ad avisandum—the 
silence of L. E. L.—and the dulness of the John Bull during the last forte 
night—these, sir, are signs of the times to which I shall merely point your 
attention. (Hear! hear!) On the whole, I think it will not be disputed, 
that I have made out a very triumphant case—the issue is with you. But, 
I venture to propose a bumper, fully relying upon your candour—I venture 
to propose a bumper, which, under existing circumstances, 1 am sure you 
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will not refuse—a bumper to the health and prosperity of our distinguished 
friend and guest now in my eye, Mr Theodore. (Great applause.) 
OMNES. 
Mr Theodore!!! !!! !!! Three times three.—Atr, Saw ye Johnie co-« 
ming ? , 
THEODORE (jumps to the piano-forte and chants.—Atn, Eveléen’s Bower.) 


I hope, Mrs Muse, 
You will stiffly refuse 
To respond in your strains to Macrabin’s heart ; 
Who scruples not to say, 
That the devil is to pay, 
And the glory of Britain’s upon the start. 


Our poor population 
Being given to propagation, 
He looks to the rates with an eye of woe— 
As for plans of emigration, 
And bog cultivation, 
He abandons them to Sadler, Wilmothorton, and Co. 


He would think it a miracle, 
If much longer in curricle, 
Church and State, more patrum, continued to go— 
Their alliance undone 
By an operative’s son ; 
/Etna’s flames on his head—in his heart her snow. 


But when lately a void 
Was created by Lloyd, :' 
And the breast of Philpotto with hope beat high— 
Even the Duke refused that 
To the reverend rat, 
And promoted old Bagot—the King knows why. 


Then the King said nay, 
To all mention of Grey ; 
And though General Rosslyn obtained the place, 
The Sovereign rump’d him, 
With a visage so grim, 
It gave sore tribulation unto m1s Grace. 


Then, the brave Cumberland 
Seems determined to stand— 
Spite of all their manceuvres—by his post ; 
Which gives much a-do 
To the Prince Waterloo, 
Who was minded for ever to rule our roast. 


O declare, 1 beseech ! 
Is it Wetherell or Leach, 
That is destined to shine in J.yndhurst’s seat ? 
And where will Lyndhurst go? 
And who will be the beau 
To defray the expenses of that retreat ? 


I’m perplex’d from my soul 
*Bout the Seagrave coal, 
And Lord Brecknock retiring for Castlereagh 
Nor can I understand, 
Why a martyr so grand 
George Bankes should be deem’d—since he stooped to stay. 
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Billy Holmes don’t conceal 
That the conduct.of Peel 
Has put knot after knot in his Master’s yarn ; 
And that Bob naust skip 
From the weavership, 
Is a fact. which his kindred with grief discern. 


O weep for the day, 
When from place and pay 
Back to roost in his Rochdale the false Lord goes ; 
Sure the worst of the bad 
Have a kick for the Cad 
Who by treason falls, as by cant he rose. 


Tis my trust that the King, 
Understanding the thing, 
Will ere long cheer his friends, and confound his foes ; 
‘© The Man-wot” o’erwhelm, 
Summon Bags to the helm, 
And a new House of Commons for Lord Chandos. 


Better prospects arise 
Before loyal eyes, 
And in merriér mood then I close my strain ; 
Fill a bumper, I pray, 
To the coming day, 
When the King shall enjoy his own again. (Great applause.) 
ODOHERTY (aside to MacraBin.) 
Do you give it up? 
MACRABIN (aside to OpOHERTY.) 

Confound his glibness !|—My dear Theodore, you have outdone yourself. Sir 
Morgan is really quite jealous. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud awa’, haud awa’ wi’ sic havers—yere a’ grand chiels in your ain gaits 
—and now I think Tickler’s beginning to look a thought yaup—Sall we hae 
ben the cauld heads, Mr Timothy ? 

TICKLER. 

By all, means.—( Rings, enter AMBRosr ).—Supper immediately. The boar’s 
Me | the. sheep’s head, some lobsters, the strawberries and cream, and a bot- 
tle of Champagne. (Exit Amprost.) 

MULLION. 

Drooping nature really begins to call for some refreshment.—(Enter the 

tray.)—Aye, aye, Ambrose was ready. 
SHEPHERD. 

How bonnily they’ve dressed up the cauld porker! My eye, Mr Aumrose, 

but you’ve made a perfect flower-bob of him.—Shall I help you, Theodore ? 
THEODORE. 

So be it. .By Jupiter, this garniture is perfectly Hopkinsonian! Give me 
the ear also. Pray, do—merci. 

TICKLER. 

Hopkinsonian ? Non intelligo. 

THEODORE. 

Ha! ha! weil, I thought you must have heard the story, I protest. You 
must know, my friend Hertford, walking one day near his own shop in Pic- 
cadilly, happened to meet‘one Mr Hopkinson, an eminent brewer, I believe. 
—Upon my word, this is better cold than hot, however—and the conversa 
tion naturally enough turned upon some late dinner at the Albion, Aldersgate 
street— nobody appreciates a real city dinner better than Monsieur le Mar- 
quis—and so on, till the old brewer mentioned, par hazard, that he had just 
received a noble specimen of wild pig from a friend in Frankfort, adding, that 
he had a very particular party, God knows how many Aldermen, to dinner 
—half the East India Direction, I believe—and that he was something puz- 
zled touching the cookery. “Pooh!” says Hertford, “ send in your porker to 
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my man, and he’ll do it for you a merveille.” ‘The brewer was a grateful man— 
the pork came—and went back again. Well, a week after: my lord met his 
friend, and, by the way, ‘* Hopkinson,” says he, “‘ how did the boar concern 
go off ?”—** O, beautifully,” says the brewer ; “ cam never sufficiently thank 
your lordship ; nothing could do better. We should never have got on at 
all without your lordship’s kind assistance.”—*‘ The thing gave satisfaction 
then, Hopkinson?”—*‘O, great satisfaction, my Lord Marquis—To be sure, 
we did think it rather queer at first—in fact, not being up to them there 
things, we considered it as deucedly stringy—to say the truth, we should 
never have thought of eating it cold.”—‘ Cold!” says Hertford ; “did you 
eat the ham cold ?”—* O dear yes, my lord, to be sure we did—we eat it 
just as your lordship’s gentleman sent it.”——‘‘ Why, my dear Mr Alderman,” 
says Hertford, “ my cook only prepared it for the spit.” Well, I shall never 
forget how the poor dear Duke of York laughed ! 
SHEPHERD. 
O the heathens! did they really eat the meat raw ? 
THEODORE. 
As raw as you sit there, my hearty—Come, another slice. 
MACRABIN. 
Ha! acork started! Quick, Mullion! The champagne! Tumblers! Am« 
brose, more of that. 


¥ 4 R e . . . é (N.B. Conversation for 

i : " ‘ ° . ° some time not audible 

‘ ‘ : : . ° ° . in the cupboard.) 
ODOHERTY. 


This is the right sort. Except John at the Salopian, I really don’t know 

any body to compete with you in a hot bowl. 
TICKLER. 

I pique myself more on the cold—but that you Munsterians never appre« 
ciate. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thraw the wand when it’s green, Timotheus. 

TICKLER. 

Now hand me the cigars—do you prefer the pipe or the naked beauties, 
Theodore ? 

THEODORE. 

I never smoke—(fugh /)—This punch is blameless, sir. This does you 
honour—you would corrupt me, if I staid among you long—you would cor- 
rupt me—I protest—quite delicious-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Corrupt you? my certy, we wad do you a great deal o’ gude, my man; we 
wad clean cure you o’ the fine gentleman, ’at we would—and we would gar 
ye shew your teeth in anither fashion. A man just gets a bairn for the mat- 
ter of birr and yenom when he bides lang up yonder—ye’re just naething 
ava’ noo to what ye were when ye first comed hame. 

TICKLER 

Nonsense—we all adapt ourselves unconsciously to the circle we mix in— 
Every place has its own tone—and Edinburgh and London are 400 miles 
apart. 

MACRABIN» 

Thank God! 

THEODORE. 

Inverness, I presume, is still nearer the centre of civilisation— Well, I can’t 
stand this any longer—hand me the cigars—self-defence is a duty—you may 
send round the jug, too, Mr Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s a man—now, dinna be blawin’ ower fast at the beginning—there— 
genty, genty, a sma’ quiet sook, hardly mair nor the natural breathin’—look 
at me. 

THEODORE; 

A perfect zephyr. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Look at him—as I sall answer, he can send the stnoke out at his nostrils—= 
na, losh keep us! he’s up to every thing—there it’s puffin out at the lug next! 

THEODORE. 

Teach the Patriarchs, and multiply. 

TICKLER. 

Fill, Odoherty—and pass.—Are you and Theodore going into the High 
lands ? 

ODOHERTY- 

Not we, truly—we have other fish to fry-I say, with Old Captain Mor 
ris, 

*¢ The sweet shady side of Pall-Mall”— 
I’m off to town again, next steam-boat—the approaching dissolution will not 
permit any further extension of our tour just at present. 
TICKLER. 
What do you think of the result ? 
ODOHERTY 

O, a roaring Protestant House of Commons, as sure as a gun—a good strong 
Tory government, without which, indeed, the country cannot and will not 
hang together for many months more. The King enjoying his own again, 
and Liberalism at a discount in Westminster as much as everywhere else— 
the Church is mustering all her ‘strength, and woe to the Papists when the 
tussle comes! . 

’ TICKLER. 

You may flatter yourselves as: you please—my opinion is, tirat the utter 
want of Talcnt, Courage, and Union, which has caused the present condition 
of the Tory party, will keep it where it is. With gricf do I say it, I adhered 
to that party, boy and man, through evil report end through good report, for 
sixty years, sir—I served it zealously with tongue and pen, and bayonet and 
halbert too—and it never did any thing for me, Heaven knows—and I adhere 
to it still—I share its discomfiture—I cannot share your hcpes—it is down, 
down, down, for my time, at any rate—You are young men—you may live 
to see bettcr times. 

' THEODORE. 

You must all be delighted to know that the King is well—really well. I 
was near his person half-an-hour on Thursday at Ascot, and I give you my 
honour his Majesty never locked better in my remembrance—complexion 
clear—eye bright—the whole presence and bearing as full of life and vigour 
as of grace and dignity. This is one great consolation to us all. 

ODOHERTY, 

His life is worth two of the Duke of Clarence’s. But still, the question of 
the Regency begins to be an anxious one. People must be expected, in these 
times, to look a leetle beyond their noses. 

TICKLER. 

Why, how can there be any question? Upon what pretence could the Duke 
of Cumberland be passed over,—the next in order ; the first, certainly, in talent ; 
and, without all doubt, the steadiest in principle among those of his royal line 
who would then be left to us? 

OMOUERTY. 
Why, you are aware, he would then be king of Hanover. 
TICKLER. 

And is that an objection? His son, of course, marries the princess Vittoria 
—I hope they'll altcr that outlandish name, by the way. 

ey ODOHERTY. 

My dear friend, there’s the rub. Young Cumberland, or young Cambridge ? 
On one side, the royal family (with one exception, of course) and the people of 
England—and the people of Hanover too, (for they’re not such spoons as to 
wish to be left to the tender mercies of Prussia) ; on the other, the Duke! Do 
you begin to see daylight ? 

THEODORE. 

Aye, you’ve laid your hand on the point, now. 
SHEPHERD. 

An’ sud na the King hiv:sell settle a’ the like o’ that ? 
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ODOHERTY. 

Before the flood, Ireland was a potato-garden—Fill my glass. You see, sir, 
here is @ delicate business, rather, for rough practitioners. And you will ad- 
mit, on the whole, that the whiskered Duke has some pretty considerable 
cause to be in no great hurry about returning to Berlin ? 

TICKLER. 

They talked of his having the Horse Guards. 

ODOHERTY. 

Stuff, my dear, stuff. Nobody will have the Horse Guards—as Tux old 
Times truly said when the Prince of Waterloo’s reign began—except some 
Lord Hill, or Lord Dale, that his Highness can canter over, as seemeth good 
to his spurs. Perhaps the good-natured Duke of Cambridge, influenced, as he 
must be, by certain considerations already touched upon, might be reckoned 
sufficiently en tenue—for an experiment at least. But who, that looks to the great 
question we have been talking of, and looks also to the noble, correct, and vi« 
gorous appearance of that true cer of George the Third himself personally, 
will ever dream for a moment of the Duke of Cumberland having the 
Horse Guards, while the Duke of Wellington has Downing Street—I beg his 
Grace’s pardon—has England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the town of Ber. 
wick-upon-T'weed, and all other dependencies thereunto belonging? The Duke 
will have no other voice but his own anywhere—and I’m sure, after all that 
has come and gone, you'll be sorry to hear that the enormous fatigue to which 
he is condemned by his system of keeping all yey; but his own at a distance, ig 
already telling visibly—most visibly—even on that iron frame. He looks 
ten years older at this hour than he did when the Duke of Rutland’s speech 
killed poor Canning. 

TICKLER. 

No speeches will kill him. 

ODOHERTY. 

No, truly—but this over-work—he’s at it, I hear, full sixteen hours out of 
the four-and-twenty, and plays dandy besides—this horrid over-work will 
act even on his nerves—and thoroughly as he may despise the talking of the 
House of Commons, and the jabber of the press, I cannot easily believe that 
his proud heart will endure long the marked dislike of his master, and the 
settled coldness of the Tory aristocracy. Nobody knows better than he where 
the real pith of England lies—nobody need tell him, that the only party which 
at present gives his government any support, is the very party which, for forty 
years at least, has been identified with the principle of revolution—nobody 
need tell him what must be the consequences of a continued and effective al- 
liance with that party, opposed fiercely by all the more zealous of the other, 
and aided by none of the other, (for I count a few cowardly place-holders and 
place-hunters at their worth.) 

TICKLER. 

The Duke must have made up his mind. 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes—to one of three things—either to identify himself thoroughly with the 
Whigs—which he cannot do without giving them the places—which he cannot 
do without turning out the Peels, Herrieses, Goulburns—in themselves no- 
bodies at all times, and now mere nobodies—so making room for Brougham, 
Mackintosh, and the rest of the fry—and admitting old Grey to at least a sue 
bordinate consulate ;—or to get back the Tories—which he cannot do without 
turning out all the inferior Rats, and filling his Cabinet with the Eldons, the 
Sadlers, the Chandoses—in other words, returning to the point from which he 
started ;—or, lastly, attempt to carry on the existing system, which he well 
knows he cannot do through another Session of Parliament, without taking 
some effectual means to strengthen his hands in the Commons—in other words, 
take Huskisson and his tail again into favour. 

TICKLER. 
Why, no doubt, even Husky would now be preferred to Peel. 
ODOHERTY. 

By all parties. He has talents—he has tact—he could manage a decently 

manageable House of Commons very fairly, I don’t question~and indeed, if I 
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saw a pure Tory Government forming to-morrow, I should be sorry if Hus. 
kisson were not allowed to eat some of his theories, and make part of it. 

” THEODORE. 

’ He has had his lesson, and would not again tamper, as he used to do, with 
good old Liverpool—* running about,” as Sam Rogers said, ‘‘ with a resigna- 
tion at half-cock in his pocket.” 

* ODOHERTY. 

_ No—no; but then there’s Palmerston—who, by the by, has lately shown 
himself to be a mueh cleverer fellow than I used to take him for—and there’s 
Charles Grant—a lazy sumph, but a good speaker, and not to be openly spurn.~ 
ed by Husky for many reasons—and Lord Dudley—cleverer than them all 
put together, and every way more influential. You perceive this.crew could 
not be got in without a sad scattering of the incumbency 

TICKLER. 
Which Heaven send us! We could never be worse, any how. But the 
Chancellor—— 





ODOHERTY. 

Pooh, pooh ! that cock will make no fight. Whatever happens as to others, 
he’s gone—gone—gone. The whole of the bar are against him to a man, and 
the Duke is not the lad to brave a body like that (even were there nothing 
more), without a tangible quid pro quo. In God’s name, what strength can 
any government derive from a man, whose character did not sink one peg in 
public estimation, — the commission of perhaps the most flagrant act of 
tattety exemplified in human biography, Peel’s excepted ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, I hope we'll hae a gude harvest. Od sirs, if ye’ll fill our waims weel, 
we puir bodies will e’en let your kings and a’ their creatures sink or swim as 
they list.—Let’s hae anither bowl, however. 

MACRABIN. 

Mr Chairman, I move the standing order, that the cupboard of this house. 

be now cleared ! 








